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REPORT. 



lb the Senate and HouBe of Representatives of ike Commonweallh of 

Penmsylvania : 

GufTLEMEM ; — In compliance with the act of May 8, 1854, I herewith 
submit to the Legislature, the annual report of the head of the School 
Department, for the school year ending on the first Monday of June, 1865. 
The tables which follow exhibit the statistical information required to be 
presented, together with a comparison with the same class of statistics for 
the previous year. These tables, at a glance, show the workings of our 
educational system for the two years. The tables which immediately toU 
low, do not include the city and county of Philadelphia : 
Whole number of school districts in 1864 1,825 

Do do do 1865 1,837 



Increase in 1865 12 

Whole number of schools in 1864 12,566 

Do do do 1865 12,548 

' Decrease in 1865 18 



Whole attendance of pupils in 1864 637,785 

Do do do 1865 629,587 



Decrease in 1865 ,.. 8,198 

Average attendance of pupils in 1864 399,522 

Do do do 1865 396,701 



Decrease in 1865 ^ ^ 2,821 
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Per centum of average upon whole namber in ISGi .626 

Do do do do 1865 .628 



Increase in 1865 .002 



Average length of school term, 1864. 5 mos. 12 dajs 

Do do do do... 1865 5 mos. lido. 



Increase in 1865 2 do. 



Average cost of each pnpil per month, including all expenses^ 

1864 58 ct». 

Average cost for 1865 68 ct«. 



Increase in 1865 ^ 10 cts. 



Whole number of teachers for 1864 14, 668 

Do do do 1865....^.^ 14,286 



Decrease in 1865 382 



Whole number of male teachers for 1864 6,903 

Do do do :.do 1865 5,641 



Decrease in 1865 1,262 



Whole number of female teachers in 1864 7,765 

Do do do do 1865 8,645 



Increase in 1865 880 



Whole number of teachers examined, 1864. 15,789 

Do do do do 1865 15,556 



Decrease in 1865 ^ 233 



Average salaries of male teachers per month, in 1864 $25 42 

Do do do do do 1865 31 82 



Increase in 1865 ^ 6 40 



Average salaries of female teachers per month, in 1864 $20 16 

Do do do do do 1865 24 21 



Increase in 1S65 a.. 4 05 
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Total cost of tnition in 1864 $1,692,664 01 

Do do 1865 1,990,777 83 



Increase in 1865 298,113 82 



Total cost of fael and contingencies in 1864 $309, 727 30 

Do..., do do do 1865 410,246 26 



Increase in 1865 100, 518 96 



Total cost for purchasing, building, renting and repairing 

houses for 1864 $388,317 69 

Total cost for 1865 374,459 97 



Decrease in 1865 14,057 72 

Total expenditures of system for fuel, tuition and houses in 

1864 $2,390,900 00 

Total for 1865 2,775.48* 06 



Increase in 1865 384,584 06 



Total State appropriation for school year 1864 $316,825 00 

Do do do do 1865 316,825 00 



Increase in 1865 000,000 00 



Total State appropriation for all common school purposes in 
school year 1864 $2.57,859 50 

Total State appropriation for all common school purposes in 
school year 1865 269,889 00 



Increase in 1865 12,029 60 



Average number of mills on dollar school tax in 1864 5 09 

Do do do do do in 1865 5 98 

Increase in 1865 89 

Average number mills on dollar building tax 1864 3 27 

Do do do do do 1865 3 63 

Increase in 1865 36 
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Total cost of system, being whole amoant of tax levied and 
State appropriation, inclading $53, 333 78 paid to Phila- 
delphia in 1864 ..,.. $2,381,173 20 

Total cost of system, being whole amoant of tax levied and 
State appropriation, inclading $53,333 78 paid to Phila- 
delphia in 1865 2,792,076 37 

Increase in 1865 410,903 17 

Including the city of Philadelphia, the following comparative statistics 
show the grand results for 1864 and 1865 : 
Whole number of schools in 1864 12, 932 

Do do do 1865 .• 12 960 



Increase in 1865 28 

Whole nnmber of teachers in 1864 15,907 

Do do do 1865 15, 564 



Decrease in 1865 343 

Whole number of pupils in 1864 709,930 

Do do do 1865 703,930 



Decrease in 1865 6,000 



Average attendance of pupils in 1864 460,065 

Do do do 1865 459,121 



Decrease in 1865 944 



Average length of term in 1864 6 months 

Do do do 1865 7 months 9 days 



Decrease in 1865 1 month 9 days 

Average cost of pupils per month in 1864 • 62 eta. 

Do do do do 1865 68 cts. 



Increase in 1865 06 eta. 



Total cost of tuition in 1864 $2, 132,067 86 

Do do do 1866 2,515,528 63 



Increase in 1865 383,460 77 
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Total cost of ftiel and contingencies in 1864... .« ,^ $309, 727 30 

Do do do 1865 523, 262 63 



Increase in 1865 213,535 33 

Total for school houses in 1864 $388,508 69 

Do do do 1865 465,088 08 



Increase in 1865 76,579 39 

Total cost of system, including taxes levied, amount paid by 

Philadelphia, and State appropriation for 1864 $3, 218, 355 79 

Total eostof system, inclading taxes levied, amount paid by 

Philadelphia, and State appropriation for 1865 3,614,238 55 

Increase in 1865 395,882 76 
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These embrace the whole receipts and expenditures. 

Amount of tax levied in 1,818 districts in 1865 $2, 437,640 37 

Do do.... received from collectors.. .do 2,318,069 18 



Balance not received into the treasuries, 1865 119,571 19 

Do do do 1864 128,038 03 



Decrease in 1865 8,466, 84 

Amount received from collectors, as above $2,318,069 18 

State appropriation. 263,948 00 



Total 2,582,017 18 

Payment by districts : 

For Instruction in 1,818 districts $1,988,871 97 

For fhel and contingencies 410,246 26 

For school houses, grounds and repairs 374,459 97 



Total 2,773,579 20 

Balance on hand and debts : 

Balance on hand $178,065 25 

Permanent debt 236,065 05 

Temporary debt, 174,214 52 
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EXPEin>ITUBIS BT THI DEPARTMENT. 

Consisting of the total State appropriation, for the year ending Jane, 1865. 
Appropriation $316,825 00 

This sam has been expended as follows : 

Paid to the city of Philadelphia $53,333 78 

Paid to Normal school in Fifth district 5,000 00 

Paid for School Journal, at one dollar per copy, 

for each district, according to act of 1855 1,877 00 

60,210 78 



Amount to the State, ezclasive of Philadelphia 256,614 22 

Deduct for County Superintendents' salaries 46,000 00 

210,614 22 

Add appropriation forfeited for 1S64 2,471 08 

Add unexpended ballance 295 72 

2,766 80 

Amount to be appropriated to the districts.. 213,381 02 

This sum has been appropriated to the common schools of the State, as 

follows : 

Of the 1,837 districts of the State, exclusive of Philadelphia, 
1,735 have received the State appropriation, at the rate of 
38 cents per taxable $202,244 76 

Seventy-seven districts yet unpaid, but supposed to be enti- 
tled to their share of he appropriation 8,603 78 

Nineteen have forfeited by meaus of non-acceptance 1, 478 74 

Two have forfeited by employing teachers not legally qualified, 67 64 

Four forfeited because of no schools during the year 359 48 

212, 754 40 

At the date of the last report of the sum appropriated to pay 
for advertising conventions to elect County Superintendents, 
there was left $132 25 

Paid for advertising conventions to increase salaries of the 
County Superintendents, in various counties of the State... 94 69 

Unexpended... 37 56 
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SXPINSIS OF THE SCHOOL DSPARTBONT. 

Salary of Superintedent, as per act of May 5, 1864 $1,600 00 

Do Deputy do do do 1,400 00 

Do. three clerks, at 1,200 do do 3,600 00 

Do one messenger do do 600 00 

Do do March 22, 1865 300 00 



7, 500 00 
By payment in fall 7,500 00 



Stationery and blank books $300 00 

Postage, telegrams and express 1,000 00 

Fuel, light, cleaning and miscellaneous 210 00 

Packing and distributing books and blanks 600 00 

Engraving and printing warrants 275 00 



By amount expended : 

Stationery, etc $243 69 

Postage, telegrams and express 998 98 

Fuel, lights, cleaning and miscellaneous 210 00 

Packing and distributing, etc 600 94 



$2, 385 00 



2,053 61 



Balance unexpended 331 39 



Estimates for the year commencing June, 1866, embracing the appropri- 
ation for the support of the schools of the Commonwealth and the city of 
Philadelphia, the salaries of Oounty Superintendents, the appropriation for 
the Normal schools, and the ordinary expenses of the Department. 

Far the System Oeneratty, 

State appropriation to common schools, including the city of 

Philadelphia $293,000 00 

For the three Normal schools, $5,000 each 15, 000 00 

For salaries of County Superintendents 50,000 00 

For School Journal 2,000 00 

Attending examinations of State Normal schools 250 00 



360,250 00 



This aggregate exceeds the amount appropriated last year by $5,814. This 
addition is for the sum appropriated to the schools. It is desirable that the 
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amonnt paid per taxable be increased firom year to year, in order that as the 
increase of the inhabitants renders it necessary to haye more schools, there 
shall be more money given by the State for their support. It is again nrgfed, 
as bat justice to the principals of the State Normal schools, that inasmach 
as the law makes it obligatory upon them to attend Hbe 'annual examina- 
tions of these schools, their traveling expenses should be pud. 

For the School Department, 

Salary of State Superintendent $1,800 00 

Do Deputy 1,600 00 

Do three clerks and one messenger 4,900 00 

Postage, telegrams and express .* 1,000 00 

Boxing and forwarding school reports and laws, etc 600 00 

Stationery, blank books, etc 300 00 

Engraving and printing warrants 275 00 

Cleaning and miscellaneous 210 00 

Traveling expenses of Superintendent 300 00 



10 985 00 



The following table of statistics exhibits the number of schools, teachers 
and scholars in the free schools of the city and county of Philadelphia, for 
the year closing December, 1864, as per report of the controllers : 

The whole number of schools under the superintendence of the board of 
controllers is 376, classified as follows : 

High schools '. 2 

Grammar schools 61 

Secondary schools 70 

Primary schools 190 

Unclassified schools 53 

Whole number , 376 

An increase during the last year of. 10 

Teetchers. 

Number of male teachers • • 84 

Do female teachers • 1,194 
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Number of pnpils belonging to the schools at tbe beginning of the 

year 1864 72,099 

Number admitted daring the year 53,517 

Number belonging at the end of the year. 74,343 

Average attendance 68,220 

Percentage of average attendance, on tbe whole 86^ 

The annual average cost of educating each pupil in the public schools of 
Philadelphia, during the year, was $12 47, and the cost of tuition alone 
was $9 38. These numbers embrace the schools of all grades. The fol- 
lowing extract f^om this most admirable report is here inserted because of 
pertinency. The remarks and conclusions are as applicable to the rural 
districts, and smaller cities and towns of the State, as they are to the city 
of Philadelphia, and it will be a fortunate day for the schools of the Com- 
monwealth when these suggestions are put into practice throughout the 
State: 

" The subject of teachers' salaries has been much discussed during the 
past year. The policy of employing ladies as teachers in our schools, has 
proved heretofore not only eminently successful, but one of great economy. 
This policy has been largely pursued in the various counties of the State, 
and during the past year active inquiries have been made as to its success. 
The testimony in its favor from all the County Superintendents, is over- 
whelming, and we may before long find only females employed as teachers 
in public schools in the State at large, except, perhaps, in large grammar 
schools for bojs, in which the services of male principals seem to be im- 
peratively demanded. In this district, all the teachers are females, except 
the principals of boys' grammar, and some unclassified schools ; and we 
have reason to congratulate ourselves on having a corps of teachers so 
worthy and capable as those now in our service. 

" It has ever been the case that female labor has failed to obtain a Just 
appeciation in comparison with male labor. The work performed by 
females, just as well, faithfully, and effectively executed as when performed 
by males, has not been fairly estimated or compensated. 

" For instance, take the duties of a female principal of a grammar school, 
and compare them with those of a male principal ; they are identical, and 
both well performed ; the one receives double the pay of the other. Is this 
fair ? Is it right ? Some reply very speciously, that the males have fami- 
lies to provide for, and that their expenses are hence larger. If compen- 
sation is to be measured by home demands, or by the extent of a man's 
family, we must adopt a sliding scale ; we must examine closely into the 
demands of every teacher's family, and his salary, by the same reasoning, 
must be increased for every addition to his family, and diminished for every 
death. May not the female teacher have her aged mother to care for 7 
May she not be the sole stay and support of an infirm father and a father's 
family ? May she nor, too, have a thousand home demands, as men have ? 
The argument for the increase of salaries of male teachers and kindly letting 
salaries of females remain just where they are, is simply absurd, and it 
would not have been referred to in this report, but for the public attention 
which has been given to the subject recently. The true and only standard 
for the compensation of teachers should be the value of the service ren- 
dered. If the salaries of the male teachers are not commensurate with the 
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value of the service, thej require to be increased ; and also, if they are not» 
the public receives that for which it does not pay, and this is not fair or 
just. Of all the dollars raised by taxation and expended for the general 
good, none can be or have been expended so well and so wisely as those 
laid out in educating the minds of our children, and in developing their 
natural talent, which else might have lain asleep through life. 

** The demands of the times upon every purse fall as heavily upon teach^ 
ers, male and female, as upon others. They render their full service, their 
full time ; they spend their lives in working for the benefit of our children, 
and they have eked out to them a miserable pittance far within their actual 
needs. Some reply, " If the pay be too small, why not give up the profes- 
sion of teaching and seek another avocation/' This is no answer. Because 
you will not be just, you ask one who is fitted by long study and toil for 
his profession, to throw it aside and make room for some needy, perhaps 
unsuitable person, upon whom to exercise your ill-judged economy, andyoa 
give to the public an inferior quality of that for which you will not pay 
justly. 

** Let us look at the salaries of teachers, and make comparisons. We 
have in our schools about 1,300 female teachers. — cultivated and intelligent 
ladies— who follow the pr9fes8ion of teaching after years of study. We de- 
mand and receive the highest order of talent, and what do we pay them, — 

About800 receive - 80 cents a day. 

About 200.. ..do $1 00 a day. 

About 200.... do 1 25 do. 

About 100 less than 2 00 do. 

** In other words, there are upwards of one thousand teachers upon each 
of whom is lavished per diem a sum scarcely equal to the amount paid to 
the washerwoman, and about 800 of these obtain only two-^thirds of a washer- 
woman's wages. A large portion of the teachers receive each less than the 
janitress who sweeps the school house. 

'' It is constantly said as a justification for low salaries, that the schools 
are costly, the times hard, and taxes high. 

** The first assertion is not true, — the response to the latter is, that, if the 
times are hard, then be just to the teacher, if not generous ; and if the taxed 
are high, those who pay will not complain of an additional assessment, if it 
be understood that it is to do justice to the hard laboring teachers, — male 
and female, share and share alike." 

PROSPECTS IN THE FUTURE. 

During the four past years the educational interests of the Common- 
wealth have been effected more or less unfavorably by the war. Fewer 
school houses have been built, and of those erected, there are less in num^ 
ber of first class houses, less furniture has been furnished and less ap- 
paratus been procured than in former years. Many districts, whose di- 
rectors intended to have put up fine school buildings, upon large and com* 
modious lots, during these four years, have yet their old, dilapidated, incon- 
venient houses, located at the corners where the public roads meet. Many 
houses that would, but for the war, have been well supplied with good 
ftirniture and apparatus, are yet without either. 
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Still the greatest injarj that the schools have sastained is in the with- 
drawal of so large a number of our best male teachers. In counties where 
none but males have previously been employed as teachers, many of the 
schools have been closed, because no teachers could be procured. Females, 
not having been expected to teach in these counties, had not previously pre- 
pared themselves for the position. Thus the schools were left without teach- 
ers in some cases and with incompetent ones in others. Superintendents 
were obliged to issue certificates to individuals that would not, under other 
circumstances, have received them, and directors were forced to place in 
their schools persons as teachers that they would otherwise have rejected 
without hesitancy. In some of the Southern counties many of the schools 
have been broken up by the rebel raids and invasions. Teachers in some 
instances were carried off to suffer and die in rebel prisons, and school 
heases have been used for hospitals. In the city of Harrisburg four of the 
public school houses were filled with wounded and dying soldiers for several 
months during 1861 and 1863, and the boys' schools of the city were entirely 
broken up. The borough of Ghambersburg was destroyed by fire, kindled 
by rebel hands, and most of the citizens thereby rendered unable to pay 
taxes for the support of schools, now needed more than ever before. Their 
jacademy and female seminary were burned, and thus arose the great de- 
mand for more extensive accommodations and higher grades of instruction 
in the public schools ; but how could those demands be met by citizens 
whose property had in one sad hour been swept away ? To aid the direc- 
tors in this emergency, the Legislature made a special appropriation to the 
schools of the district, of four thousand dollars, and released the citizens 
from the payment of all school taxes for the year 1864. 

County Superintendents in several cases were drafted, or entered the 
service by enlistment. This occasionally happened, too, at the time when 
they were most needed in their respective counties, as when examinations 
of teachers were to be held, or institutes conducted. As a consequence, 
schools must be supplied with teachers who had no certificates when their 
schools began, merely because there were no superintendents to examine 
them, and the schools must be opened before an appointment could be 
made. Hence, too, leniency on the part of the School Department has been 
absolutely imperative, in order to keep the schools in operation at all, in 
many districts of the State. The difficulties that have met the school offi- 
cers of the several counties of the Commonwealth have greatly embarrassed 
their operations, and caused them at times to almost despair of keeping the 
system in operation. 

And yet, notwiUistanding all the difficulties, and drawbacks, and dig* 
eouragements, these officers have, as a very general Uiing, perseveringly, 
and with fidelity to the cause, performed their duties, refusing to shorten 
2 BoHOOL B». 
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the term of school, or employ incompetent teachers when competent ones 
could possibly be found. As the war has been brought to a successful ter- 
mination, we may reasonably hope for less embarrassment. Our soldier 
teachers, who have survived the marches, and exposures, and the battles of 
the campaigns, and the fevers, and diarrhoea, and pneumonia, and scurvy, 
and gangprene, and starvation of the prisons, have returned to their fields of 
labor in the school room, and we have promise of better schools. 'Tis true 
that many came back crippled and maimed, many with broken constitutions, 
and some also with morals and character gone. Still many return to us 
better men and better teachers than they were before. In the army they 
have learned most effectually the absolute necessity of ready, prompt, un- 
questioning obedience to order, and the importance of teaching the youth 
placed under their charge to love their country and its institutions. With 
these things favorable, may we not hope that our schools will be more pros- 
perouB ? With less taxation for war purposes, shall we not build more 
good school houses, and make greater expenditure for furniture and appa- 
ratus ? With many of our best teachers returned to us, can we not antici- 
pate better schools, more thorough teaching, and a better system of gov- 
ernment ? With our minds free from the excitement of the past four years/ 
shall not the public attention be more steadily directed to the matter of 
educating the youth of our Commonwealth, and thereby preparing them for 
the responsibilities that are coming upon them ? With school officers un- 
embarrassed by other perplexing official duties, not pertaining to school 
affairs, can we not demand of them more time for their school duties, and 
greater fidelity in the discharge of those duties ? 

ATTSNDANCE OF PUPILS. 

There is no other one cause that so completely neutralizes the exertions 
of teachers and school officers as the irregularity of attendance of the pupils. 
It will be seen by reference to the statistical tables for the several coun- 
ties, that this evil, although alarming as it has hitherto been, is increasing, 
and that the average attendance in the whole State is but 628 per cen- 
tum, and in some counties even below. The evils of such a course cannot 
be estimated. 

Of the 629,587 children that had their names entered on the teachers' rolls 
in our public schools during the year, the average attendance has been only 
396,701. Some have attended but a few days, some a few weeks, but none of 
the delinquents have attended with sufficient regularity to derive much ad- 
vantage firom the schools. Thus a large army is coming upon the sta^e 
each year, the members of which are not prepared by mental and moral 
culture for the duties of citisens, and this, notwithstanding the facilities 
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afforded by the manificence of the State for their edacation. Property 
holders are called upon to pay taxes to educate the children, and then be- 
cause parents do not send them to school, they must again be taxed to bring 
to justice and punishment those same children, for crimes committed, which« 
with proper culture, would hav^e been avoided. 

This matter is still worse when we consider that the evil is by no means 
conOned to the pupils who are irregular. No teacher can do as well by the 
regular attendants, when several in each class are occasionally absient, as 
he can when the classes are always full. The delinquents injure and re- 
tard the progress of the whole school. 

Parents, as a general thing, keep their children at home, in order to have 
the benefit of their labor. Thus, for the sake of money, they defraud their 
offspring out of that which, if they possessed, they would not in after life 
sell for all the treasures their parents can bequeath ; and at the same time 
tbey send them to prey upon the same community that has paid liberally 
for their education. 

A question well worthy the serious consideration of our law makers pre- 
sents itself here. Can nothing be done to remedy this evil ? Can no in- 
ducements be offered to parents that shall incline them to permit their 
ebildrea to get an education — a motive that shall have a power stronger 
than money ? Must citizens pay millions of dollars annually for the edu- 
cation of the youth of the Commonwealth, and then have one-third, or more, 
of the children attend school only occasionally ? For it should be remem- 
bered that the expense of a school, where all the children attend every day, 
is no greater than it is for a school of similar grade, where one-third or 
one-half are present but two or three days in the week. This crying evil 
calls loudly for a remedy. 

COLLEGES, SEMINARIES AND ACADEMIES. 

Remarks were made in a previous report relative to the multiplicity of 
our higher institutions, and the propriety of making the number less, and 
thereby increasing the endowments and income of those that remain. The 
views then advanced have been strengthened by the experience of another 
year. It is more and more apparent that the number of these institutions 
does not increase, correspondingly, the number of our educated young men. 
With the blessings of peace comes the stronger necessity for highly culti- 
vated minds. The field of usefulness for educated men and women has been 
greatly extended during the past few years, and we as Pennsylvanians^ 
should be prepared to send forth thousands of thoroughly educated scholar 
to occupy this inviting field. 

It is suggested for the consideration of the Legislature, whether it would 
not promote the cause of general education in our State to have all of our 
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edncaiional interest brought under the scope of legislative authority, and 
all of our chartered institutions placed, to a certain extent, within the con- 
trol of the School Department. These instttutions are already doing a 
noble work in the cause of education, but they are crippled in their labors, 
or many of them, for the want of apparatus, furniture, libraries and cabi- 
nets, and also for lack of sufficient patronage. It is believed that if they 
were made subject to some State authority, and liable to official visitations 
by some State officer, and the recipients of State beneficence, to some ex* 
tent, and upon certain prescribed conditions, it would greatly increase their 
efficiency and usefulness. 

INSTITUTES. 

The law making the holding of district institutes compulsory was amend- 
ed at the last session of the Legislature, so as to leave it optional with the 
directors whether or not there shall be institutes held on two Saturdays in 
each month, with twenty days teaching, or no institutes, with twenty-two 
days teaching. This change, although not recommended by the Depart- 
ment, seemed to be demanded by the school officers and teachers. 

As the law now is, district institutes can be legally holden in all districts 
where the directors desire to have them, or when they think they will be 
useful, and when established by an affirmative vote of a majority of the 
directors; all the teachers in the district are under legal obligations to attend, 
and spend as many hours, each day, in the exercises of the institute as is 
customary to spend in the school The days, thus spent, count as school 
days,, and the teachers are paid for them the same as for' the twenty days 
which they teach. No board of directors is compelled, by the law, to estab- 
lish and maintain these institutes ; when they are not held, teachers must 
teach tweaty-two days for a month. This change, while it does not do 
away with the institutes, removes the most objectional feature of the law, 
namely, the idea of compulsion. No doubt in many counties they will not 
now be held, especially where teachers were accustomed to come together 
and spend an hour or two and go home, merely because the law obliged 
them to hold these meetings ; still it is confidently hoped and believed that 
in counties where such meetings have been profitable, and consequently 
popular with the people, the school officers and teachers, they will be con- 
tinued. 

For three counties there are special acts authorizing the presiding officer 
of the county institute to draw his warrant on the county treasurer in favor 
of the treasurer of the institute for the sum of two hundred dollars, which 
sum is to be used to defray the expense of said institute. This small sum 
has been a great benefit to the teachers of those counties. If similar aid 
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were extended to other counties, it wonld greatly inerease the efflcienc j and 
neeftilneas of these county gathering^ of teachers. 

OOUMTT SUPtRINTJUfDXNrS. 

On the first Monday of June next, the office of Coimty Superintendent will 
iiaye bera in operation twelve years, and the wisdom of the plan of super- 
Tision by county officers is abundantly vindicated by the results in the State 
since its establishment. Our teachers are better educated, schools better 
taught and the public mind better informed on the subject of education. 
We have better houses, more good furniture^ more apparatus, greater uni- 
formity in text-books, and methods of teaching and managing schools. In- 
stitutes, before hardly known in the State, have become a necessity in al- 
most every county. Normal schools have been established, and the whole 
•ystem of common school education made almost universally popular 
throughout the Commonwealth. 

It is not claimed that these changes have been wrought exclusively by 
County Saperintendents, or through their agency, but it is a fact, that no 
one will question, who has been at all ftimiliar with the history of our schools 
for the past eleven years, that the superintendency has been a powerful 
Agent in producing the results specified. This power in our educational 
machinery, should therefore be rendered as efficient as practicable. 

The election of new officers will occur on the first Monday of May, 1866 ; 
hence now is a favorable time to make any changes desirable in the law, re- 
garding the election, payment of salaries or duties of officers. The undersigned, 
therefore, respectfully calls the attention of the Legislature, again, to the 
manner of fixing their salaries and the injurious results that follow. As the 
law now is, the amount to be paid each Superintendent, is decided by a ma- 
jority vote of all the directors present, at the convention called for the pur- 
pose of electing the County Superintendent, thus leaving the whole subject 
.ef salary with a majori^ of the convention. By management on the part 
of a few who are opposed to the office, (and there will always be some in 
every convention,) it may happen that those whose favorite candidate has 
been unsuccessful in the election, will unite with those few who are anxious 
to do all in their power to make the office unpopular, and fix the amount so 
small, that no competent person can or will accept it at the hands of th^ 
majority, and agree to faithfully perform the duties. Small counties, with 
eomparatively few schools, may fix a salary as large, or even much larger 
4han the larger counties, with a greater number of schools, thus contrary to 
all precedent and right, ignoring the doctrine that salaries should be in pro- 
jK>rtion to the labor performed and responsibilities incurred. Examples-* 
Armstrong with 221 schools had, for the present term, the salaiy fixed at 
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$400 ; Beaver with 176 schools, at $800 ; Clinton with 98 schools, ^yes the 
Superintendent $800; Erie with 316 schools, gives $600; Union with 82 
schools, pays a salary of $500, and Crawford with 348, gives $800. The 
money with which the Snperintendents are paid, is not raised in the county, 
does not especially belong to the county, nor does it affect the amount paid 
to the county for school purposes in the remotest degree, bat it is appro- 
priated from year to year, in the same way and by the same authority, as 
is the amount appropriated to pay the salaries of State officers and presi- 
dent and associate judges of our courts. 

The salaries of these officers is fixed by law, and not by the electors of 
the State or in the several judicial districts. Why then should not the sala- 
ries of the County Superintendents be established by legislative enactments 
as well, inasmuch as the sum to be paid to each class of officers is received 
directly fk'om the State. If thus fixed, the most fruitful cause of contention 
that the directors have at the electing conventions would be removed. The 
applicants for the position would know how much they are to receive for 
their laBors, and consequently would not be justified in resigning for in- 
adequacy of the salary, the amount of which they did not know till after 
the election. It will not be practicable, of course, to fix a permanent grade 
of salaries for the several counties, but a certain amount may be fixed upon 
for the first hundred schools, and then a greater or less amount for the next 
hundred, and in this way, the sum paid can be made proportionate to the 
labor performed. 

APPOBTIONMINT Off THE STATS APP&OPAIATION. 

The way in which the money now appropriated is apportioned among the 
several districts of the State renders its application unequal and greatly in- 
creases the local taxation in new districts. The following statistics, taken 
from the reports for 1864, will make this inequality evident : 

Lancaster county draws money for 29,869 taxables and supports 484 schools. 

Potter do do 2,785 do 112...do. 

Delaware... do do 6,863 do 98. ..do. 

Sullivan do do 1,174 do 58...do. 

Lancaster Uierefore supports one school for every 61.7 taxables. 

Potter do do do 24.8 do. 

Delaware •••. do do do 70. do. 

Sullivan do do do 21.6 do. 

Thus Potter and Sullivan, with comparatively a sparse population, and 
their resources but partially developed, must support more than double the 
number of schools for the same number of taxables that Lancaster and Dela- 
ware do, with all their immense wealth. Let as look at these same countiea 
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in another light. Were Lancaster to have one school for the same nnmber 
of taxables that Potter has, it would be obliged to support 1,204, and Dela- 
ware, when thus compared with Sullivan, would support 318 schools ; and 
if Potter supported one school for 61.7 taxables, as Lancaster does, there 
would be but 45 schools in the county, and Sullivan compared the same 
way with Delaware, would have but 17. Now, Lancaster reports 27,516 
children attending school, and if that county were to have one school for the 
same number of taxables as Potter has, there would be 22 pupils for each 
school, and Potter with the same number of taxables to each school as Lan- 
caster, would have 80 pupils in each of her schools. Delaware would have, 
when compared with Sullivan, for every school 23 pupils, and Sullivan 
would have 113. 

The object of iutroduciDg these numbers, and making these comparisons, 
will be obvious when it is remembered, that the same number of cents for 
each taxable is drawn from the State Treasury in all portions of the State. 
Then if one county has a school for every seventy taxables, and another for 
every twenty-one, one county would receive in an average twenty- four 
dollars sixty cents for each school, and another but seven dollars ninety- 
eight cents. From these comparisons it is plain, that there should be some 
change made in the method of apportioning the amount given by the State 
among the different distriqjbfi of the Commonwealth, be the sum appropriated 
great or small. 

In some districts and counties of the State the number of children of the 
proper age to attend school is much greater in proportion to the number of 
taxables than in others. La the old, wealthy districts there are less children 
in proportion to the taxables than in the new and sparsely settled counties, 
consequently more schools are required in proportion to the money received 
in the new than in the old counties; thus the local taxation is greatly increased 
in the poorer portions of the State by our method of apportioning the money 
appropriated by the State. 

Again, the number of taxables in the several districts and counties is 
changing from year to year, in some gpreatly increasing, and in others dimin- 
ishing, and of course the number of schools required for the accommodation 
of the children should be correspondingly increased or diminished, and the 
amount received from the State varied in the same proportion. By the plan 
apon which we now apportion the money there can be no change in the sum 
received by the several districts during three years, unless the sum appro- 
priated be changed. The money given is for the education of all the chil- 
dren of the Commonwealth, between the ages of six and twenty-one years, 
who see fit to attend the schools ; therefore the apportionment should be 
based upon the number of children between those ages actually residing 
within the district, and who are consequently entitled to the advantages of the 
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schools of the district, and the amount should be raried from jear to jeaf 
as the number of children varies. With this view of the matter, the follow- 
ing plan for the diyision of the State appropriation is suggested for the con- 
sideration of the Legislature : 

Let the census of the children be t%ken each jear bj the secretary of the 
board of directors, who shall be required to certify, under oath or affirmation, 
to its correctness, and report the same to the Oountj Superintendent, who 
shall also forward all the reports for the county to the State Superintendent, 
on a specified day, and the number thus ascertained be the basis of distri- 
bution for each year. 

NORBfAL SCHOOLS. 

Three of the twelve Normal school districts into which the State is now di- 
vided, are supplied with schools. One in the Second district, located at Mil- 
lersville, in Lancaster county,, was recognized by the proper State authorities 
December 1, 1859. One for the Twelfth district, located in Edinboro', Brie 
eounty, was recognized. January 23, 1861, and one for the Fifth district, at 
Mansfield, Tioga county, on December 11, 1862. These schools are all pros- 
perous, as will be seen by the annual report of each, found on page 301, in 
this volume. Indeed^ so numerous have been the applications for admis- 
sion, that many have necessarily been refused for want of suitable accom- 
modations. Each of these institutions has received from the State, the sum 
of fifteen thousand dollars, all of which has been applied toward the liqui- 
dation of the debts incurred for the purchase of gp^ounds, and the erection of 
suitable buildings and improvements, or for the purchase of apparatus and 
libraries. These schools are private property, so far as the grounds and 
building^ are concerned. The land has been donated to or purchased by 
the trustees, and the buildings erected by subscription, or by stock compa- 
nies, so that the property invested does not in any sense belong to the State. 
Still they are, at the same time and to a certain extent, State institutions, 
having been recognised as such, under the Normal school law of 1857. 
When thus recognized as State schools, it was done with the understanding 
by all parties, that they were to prepare young men and women for teach- 
ers for our public schools ; hence they have received pecuniary aid from tlie 
State Treasury, and ibr this purpose they were established and are maintained. 
In this way they have hitherto done, and are still doing a good work for our ^ 
school system ; a work that no other agency heretofore put into operation 
in the State can accomplish. As the money previously appropriated has 
been applied, the teachers attending the schools or those intending to be- 
come teachers, have not received directly any benefit from the appropria- 
tion. Their expenses, while in attendanee, have not been lessened in the least 
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degree. The studentB who do not contemplate entering the teachers pro- 
feesion have been as much aided bj the money given, as have the teachers. 
The schools are open eqnallj to all. 

Inasmuch as the Normal schools are recognized by the State authorities, 
with the express understanding that their specific duty to the common 
school system of the Commonwealth, is to educate teachers for the schools, 
and inasmuch as the appropriations that have been made have been for 
the increase of the value Of property belonging to the individuals, or com- 
panies, owning the grounds and buildings, rather than to directly aid teach- 
ers in preparing themselves for their duties, it is believed by the under- 
signed that appropriations should still be made to the Normal schools, but 
upon such conditions that a large proportion, if not the whole of the amount 
given, be appb'ed directly to aid young men and women in preparing them- 
selves for teachers. 

This recommendation contains two distinct propositions. Let us eon- 
aider each separately : 

First. The propriety of making any appropij^ation to our Normal schools. 
In making this request, the increase of the tiurdens of taxation, in conse- 
quence of the war, has not been forgotten. The necessity of rigid economy 
in the administration of all departments of the government, has been ftilly 
weighed ; but other considerations, of far greater importance ; other ques- 
tions, for-reaching and momentous in their consequences, should also b« 
taken into the account, when deciding upon the policy to be adopted in 
.carrying forward the educational system. 

The gpreat need of our schools now is better teachers ; and the great de- 
mand of the times is more thoroughly qualified teachers. The call is for 
those who know how to give instruction, as well as what to teach. This state 
of things is but the legitimate results of our system. Indeed, the workings 
of the system must produce such a need, and such a demand. The teach- 
ers, oompetent and incompetent, come together once a year to be examined. 
This inspection is held in the presence of the directors and employers, if 
they please to be present. All present have the opportunity of knowing 
the comparative qualifications of the candidates, and the directors can em- 
ploy the most oompetent. The schools are visited by the same officer that 
examhies the teachers, accompanied by the directors^ and by these visitors 
their good or bad management will be noted. In this way the local officers 
and patrons come to know the value of good schools, and appreciate the 
services of competent teachers. 

Where one good teacher is employed for a term, it creates a demand for 
others. Wherever the graduates of Normal schools engage in teaehing, 
the demand is for others who have been thus trained for teaching. As this 
necessity for better teachers is but the natural outgrowth of our system. 
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and is just what the real friends of the cause have been laboring to create, 
and as the call has become so urgent, and the necessity so imperatiye, it 
can but be the duty of the Commonwealth to make liberal provisions to 
supply this demand. 

The present condition of the country, which has made increased taxation 
a necessity, pleads modt earnestly for better schools, more well qualified, 
devoted, energetic teachers. Never before, in the history of our nation, 
was there such a necessity for properly educated men and women; never 
before were first-class schools for the people, all the people, so imperatively 
demanded ; never before was the call for first-class instructors for the public 
schools so urgent and so persistent ; and never before had Normal schools 
»o wide a field of usefulness open before them. 

If, then, we are to have better teachers, and that we must have, then as 
certain as causes produce results, there must of necessity be some provision 
made for training them ; some institutions in which those who are to teach 
the nation's rulers can be educated for their sphere of action. It was shown 
by facts and figures, in the report from this Department for 1864, that all 
other plans that have been tried in this State for training persons for the 
specific duties of iostructors of youth, have, to a very great extent, proved 
failures. The history of education in other States shows the same thing. 
Other plans, wherever tried, have proved more expensive, and far less pro- 
ductive of good to the cause of common schools. This statement of an 
acknowledged fact does not, in the least, reflect upon those institutions that 
have been established, and are sustained, for other purposes. They are 
not training schools for teachers, therefore they cannot perform that kind 
of labor as well as a school which has that object for its sole purpose. The 
place to be occupied by the Normal school cannot be filled by any other 
institution in the State. There is work enough for the high school, academy, 
college and university, in the department in which they labor ; and to do 
another kind of work in the same great field, that is to prepare teachers for 
their professional duties, we require the Normal school. 

The second proposition is, that the appropriation be made upon condition 
that the greater portion of it be applied to diminish the expenses of those 
pupils, of a suitable ag^, who intend to become teachers. This recommen- 
dation is made for the following reasons : 

There is a provision in the law allowing directors of the several 8(^u>ol 
districts in the Normal school districts, to send to the Normal schools one 
pupil each year, the tuition of said pupil to be paid out of the school funds 
of the district. Notwithstanding this provision was incorporated in the 
law at its passage, in 1857, bat three pupils have ever been sent to any of 
the Normal schools as "pupils on district account'' It is not probable that 
utj more will ever thus be sent The principal of the school to whtoh those 
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three were sent, reported the fact, and stated that the law in regard to "dis- 
trict pupils" was 80 unacceptable, that directors wonld not send them. This 
is the only way in which the law proposes to aid teachers who attend these 
schools ; and as this has failed to accomplish the object desired, it seems 
necessary to adopt some more acceptable method, by which the object can 
be accomplished. The State is, to a certain extent, pecnniarily interested 
in these schools, having become so in consequence of the appropriations 
already made to each of them, and by their recognition, under the law, as 
State institutions. It has, also, by the recognition, acquired authority orer 
them The interest thus secured, and the authority acquired, is undoubt- 
edly intended by the law to be used and exercised solely for the benefit of 
the teachers desiring to prepare themselves, in those schools, for the per- 
formance of their duties as teachers. But as the appropriations have hith- 
erto been made, that class of students has received no pecuniary advantage 
at all. Their expenses, to themselves, are the same as those paid by stu- 
dents who attend these schools for the sole purpose of obtaining a literary 
and scientific education, to prepare themselves for other departments of in- 
dustry. Thus, although funds have been appropriated, and properly appro* 
priated, teachers have not been directly aided. 

It is true that teachers receive special training for their specific duties, 
while other pupils do not ; but this is in no way effected by the State ap- 
propriation to the institutions, nor in consequence of it. If teachers cannot 
pay the same for tuition and board as others, they cannot attend. Many 
of those who enter these schools as teachers, are not able to attend more 
than one or two terms, in consequence of the expenses to be incurred; hence 
they cannot be improved to any great extent. Most of the teachers of the 
public schools of the State are poor young men and women, and with the 
present feeling and practice in regard to their salaries, they must continue 
80 as long as they remain in their present employment. If they attend a 
Normal school one term in the year, it requires more than one-half, in many 
cases, of all they have received during the remaining portion of the year, to 
defray the expenses ; consequently those who need the aid of these schools 
the most, are not able to attend them. 

We have now scattered over the State, hundreds of young men, who have 
returned from the war crippled and maimed for life. The armless sleeves, 
or, cork legs or, supporting crutches, tell sad, but truthful tales, of the 
strife in which these men have been engaged for their country's weal. They 
are not able to earn a livelihood by. manual labor, and they are too manly 
to desire to be supported by others, without rendering some equivalent. 
Very many of these young men had taught more or less before the war ; 
still they were not qualified, and need the training of a Normal school to 
prepare them for the protession. Others can, if properly educated, teach 
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with success ; but thej are not qualified, and what is still more discour- 
aging to them, they cannot paj for an education, and, crippled and maimed 
as thej are, thej have no means of earning anything, even for their support. 
Our schools are in need of hundreds of just such teachers as these returned 
soldiers will make, if they can be prepared for the labor thus required of 
them. Here, too, is a field of usefulness in which they can labor, and to 
many of them, the only field in which they can labor. 

Our Normal schools were recognized by the State for the express purpose 
of educating teachers for the public schools. Does it not, then, become the 
duty of the State to aid these noble defenders of our goTemment, as well as 
others, in qualifying themselves to educate those who are soon to control 
the destinies of States and nations t 

In view of the foregoing considerations, it is earnestly recommended that 
an appropriation of five thousand dollars be made to each of the three State 
Normal schools now in operation, upon conditions that four fifths of the 
8um appropriated to each shall be used to lessen the expenses of students 
of proper age, who attend the schools for the sole purpose of qualifying 
themselves for the business of teaching, and the remaining one-fifth to be 
applied to the purchase of furniture and apparatus, in such a way as to a 
majority of the trustees shall seem best calculated to promote the interest 
of the institutions, and prepare them the better to accomplish the great ob- 
ject contemplated by the originators of our Normal school law. 

AOOOMPANTINO D00UMBNT& 

The annual reports of the seyeral County Superintendents are placed in 
their usual order in the yolume, and present the usual information pertain- 
ing to the schools, and the operations of the school system in the State. 
These documents must of necessity present a sameness, to a great extent, 
from year to year, and a similarity, also, in the reports from different coun- 
ties. Still, they impart valuable information to the tax-payers and school 
patrons of the State, and a careful perusal of them is solicited. These 
officers have a better opportunity than any other'class in community to form 
eorrect opinions and arrive at just conclusions, in regard to our school sys- 
tem, and its practical out-workings among the people. They are scattered 
oyer every portion of the State, and each one reports for his own locality, 
and draws conclusions from his particular stand point ; hence, in the whole, 
we get the grand results in the whole Oommon wealth. The Superintend- 
ents are constantly watching the operations of the laws as they are admin- 
istered by the local officers ; laboring in the schools, noticing the improre- 
ments, or want of improvements, in the school houses and their surrounding^ 
and furniture ; giiring advice to teachers and instructing them in their du- 
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ties, consulting with directors and the friends of edncation. They witness 
daily the practical workings of the system in the yarioos districts among 
the people, in the school room, and with the children. Their annaal reports 
are the summary of their labors and observations for the year, and the con* 
elusions they have arrived at regarding the whole subject. 

The statistical tables have been prepared with more than usual care, and 
great labor has been bestowed upon them by the clerk having charge of 
that department, in order that the facts presented may be as nearly correct 
as possible. The work has been greatly retarded and the labor increased 
by the tardiness of several of the secretaries in forwarding their annual re- 
ports to the Department ; also, in consequence of the careless manner in 
which many of them have been prepared. The averages have been esti- 
mated upon somewhat of a different basis than formerly, and are beliered 
to present a nearer approximation to the exact facts. 

The table of special statistics, which follows the usual county tables, will 
be found, on careful examination, to present several matters not hitherto 
reported, but matters that have much to do with the success or failure of 
our common schools in particular localities. It also contains much that has 
been hitherto intermixed with other matters in the body of the annual re- 
ports. 
AThe items relative to private or select schools are here presented for 
the first time, and they show conclusively that our free school system is not 
yet occupying the whole ground that it should. The schools here reported 
are not all, or even a majority of them, academies, seminaries or high 
schools, but private schools, in which, or at least in a majority of which, 
none but the common branches are taught. These schools are withdraw- 
ing just that patronage and support from our common schools that they 
need to make them such institutions as our people and the times demand. 
The money expended for the establishment and support of these private 
institutions, if placed at the disposal of the school offleers in the districts 
where they are located, would enable them to establish schools under tiie 
school system, of such a grade as would afford parents the opportunity of 
educating their children at far less expense, and to a greater extent. These 
numbers are not in every instance rigidly correct, nor are all the counties 
reported. In some counties they are but estimated ; still, they represent 
the facts in the case as nearly as could be ascertained. According to the 
estimated amounts paid for tuition at private schools in some of the coun- 
ties, it appears that the price per scholar is three times as much as it is in 
the common schools of the same counties, while the branches pursued are 
of no higher g^ade. 

The reports of the three Normal schools are much more extended than 
fonnerly, and exhibit more completely the workings of the whole machinery 
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of onr Normal school system, as well as a history of each since its recog- 
nition by the State. The reports of onr colleges, academies, seminaries and 
high schools appear in their nsnal places in the Yolame. It is to be regretted 
tiiat all of the institations of this kind do not report, so that a fall report of 
all the educational agencies in the State coald be presented from year to 
year. 

Early in the year the Department requested each Oonnty Superin- 
tendent to prepare an essay upon some assigned topic, for publication in 
the volume of reports. With this request a majority of them complied, 
and their productions will be found in an appendix. Many of the topics 
assigned treat of school architecture, furniture and apparatus, methods of 
warming and ventilating school rooms, and plans for improving and orna- 
menting grounds Accompanying the essays will be found a few illustra- 
tions, reference to which will aid in understanding the subject, and it is 
hoped may be of much practical utility to directors, in the erection and fur- 
nishing of houses. The whole makes a volume somewhat larger than the 
one published last year, but it has been the aim of the Department to pre- 
sent to the Legislature, and thus to the citizens of the Commonwealth, sev- 
eral new feeatures of our system, or features not hitherto presented to the 
public, in addition to the matter required by law to be reported each year. 

OLOSINO REMARKS. 

While there are some discouraging circumstances, some causei? for anxiety, 
connected with the admjnistration of our school system, some determined 
opposition to portions of the law, and the operation of the system under the 
law, still there is much to cheer and encourage the friends of our common 
schools. Notwithstanding the trying times through which we have passed, 
our excellent school system has been well sustained by the great body of 
the people. Because of the withdrawal of so many of our teachers, those 
who remained to still labor in the schools, together with those who have 
come into the profession, ha^e been stimulated to greater energy, and ani- 
mated by a stronger desire for improvement as instructors. Because of the 
difficulties in the nation, our citizens have felt, more than ever before, the 
necessity of increasing their efforts to educate the children and youth of the 
Commonwealth. 

The events of the war have demonstrated to our citizens, that if our lib- 
erties are to be preserved, our people must be educated ; if our nation is to 
be saved from destruction, the voters of the nation must be intelligent. The 
contrast between educated and uneducated masses was never before so 
strongly presented as in the past struggle. The advantages of common 
schools to individuals and peoples, were never before so distinctly marked. 
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Our people are beginning to see and feel this, and wben dnly appreciated 
bj community, these facts will stimulate to increased action. 

Although directors in many of the districts have had additional and oner- 
ous duties imposed upon them by the bounty laws, duties for the perform- 
ance of which they received no remuneration, still they have been faithful 
to the cause of education, the guardianship of which had been entrusted to 
them by the electors of their respective districts. 

The taxes necessary to support the schools, in many sections of the State, 
are burdensome ; but if the burden is equalized, the people will not complain. 

The fosteiing care of the Legislature is solicited for this important de- 
partment of our government No greater injury can be inflicted upon our 
Commonwealth, than to have her school system crippled by injudicious or 
illiberal legislation. Every interest dear to the lover of his country is bound 
up in the proper education of the youth of that country. Let, then, every 
idterest connected with our educational system be liberally provided for, 
by those whose duty it is to distribute the benefactions of the State. 

CHAS. R. COBURN, 

SupH Gomvion Schools, 
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ADAMS COUNTY.— Aaron Shbixy. 

The great civil contest of the nineteenth centnrj is happilj ended. The 
instruments of war are fast giving way to the implements of peacefal indus- 
try. The surviving braves who, a few years ago, went from among us to 
do battle for their country, are fast returning to engage once more in the 
peaceful occupations of life. 

By none will the restoration of peace be hailed with greater delight than 
by the people of this county, who, in common with the people of other bor- 
der counties, suffered far more than is generally known to people living at 
a safer distance from the scene of hostilities. 

Welcome all, but thrice welcome home that noble band of teachers who, 
exchanging the pen for the sword, and yielding the comforts and endear- 
ments of home for the hardships and privations of the camp and field, went 
forth as champions for their country's honor and their country's laws. 

School Houses, — Eight new houses have been erected during the year, of 
which number Union has five, and Butler, Cumberland and Straban, each 
one. These are all good, commodious, substantial one-story buildings. 
They are all of brick, except one in Union, which is of stone. The location 
of these is in the main good. They are provided with good, though plain 
furniture, and ample blaok-board surface. They are not furnished with 
apparatus other than this. The tabular report for this year, as well aa 
former reports, will show that we have still quite a number of houses utterly 
unfit for the purposes for which they are used. Miserable, dilapidated, 
shabby hovels have been for years used for school purposes in wealthy dis- 
tricts where a "building tax" is not within the recollection of the '* oldest 
inhabitant." It is undoubtedly the duty of directors to study and practice 
3 School Rep. 
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economy in relation to school affairs ; but a spirit of false economj, or of 
parsimony, should never lead them to tolerate naisanees in the shape of 
school houses that are a burlesque on the name. While in some portions 
of the county there is a commendable zeal manifested in the building of 
houses in a neat and commodious style, there is not always, as has been 
stated, sufficient attention paid to their location, nor to the grounds sur- 
rounding them. It ii9 unquestionably true that the difference of a few dol- 
lars in the cost of the ground, or in the construction of the building, or a few 
hundred yards in locating it, may materially affect the health, happiness, 
prosperity and success of many schools. 

We are all greatly influenced by our surroundings In the neat and well 
ordered school room, surrounded by the beautiful and attractive in nature^ 
the young first see the beauty of neatness and order. No lessons are more 
precious than the silent teachings of the objects around them. On the other 
hand, a dilapidated hovel of a school house is a teacher of a very different 
character. Some one has aptly styled it ''a corrupter of youth." It not 
only confiriins the slovenly and vicious in their bad habits, but even those 
accustomed to neatness and regularity at home will not fail to associate 
their dreary and uncomfortable school room with all that is cheerless and 
disagreeable in the world, and their views of school and its duties will soon, 
too, partake of the same gloomy coloring. 

This being so, it is a matter of great and vital importance that directors 
who contemplate building should consider well before taking decisive mea- 
sures. Let no more houses be built on unattractive, out of the way patches 
cf ground, which have nothing to recommend them but cheapness and entire 
uselessness for any other purpose. Let beauty of location, as well as con- 
venience of access, be more generally considered. 

Ventilation has also been too much neglected. How very important that 
proper provision be made for supplying both teachers and pupils with an 
bundance of pure, fresh air. All understand the importance of providing 
jr themselves proper food and drink; but as for air, the essential element 
. f existence, no provision is made, and it is left to gain an entrance into oar 
awelUngs and places of business as best it can. Air which has been breathed 
over and over again in over- crowded school rooms becomes charged with 
carbonic acid gas, and with the effete animal matter of the body. Such air 
is as truly poisonous as the most loathsome substance in nature. Because 
the poisonous effects of bad air, the breathing of which as surely injures the 
health as the habitual use of arsenic, or prussic acid, are not always im- 
mediately and sensibly felt, will perhaps account for the general indifference 
>zid neglect in this particular. ^ 

Another great evil is the want of proper out-houses. It will be observed 
Uat nearly one-half the houses are unsupplied with these necessary appli- 
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ances. Tbrongh notions of false delicaej, or mislakeQ ecoiKUAy, new boases 
are sometimes erected without tbem. Freqaently, too, they are so hastily 
and indilTerentlj oonstrncted, of the cheapest material, tl^t they are soon 
demolished by mischieyoas boys. In Latimora all the schools are supplied 
with out^buildiDgs of brick and stone, substantially and tastefally pat up. 
Though costing a little more at first, tbey are the cheapest in the end. 

Another matter against which I feel it my duty to protest in this connec- 
tion, is the occupation, during term time, of public school houses for pur- 
poses other than school. Teachers frequently complain that their houses 
are occupied every night in the week for some purpose or oUier«i.-f^m re* 
ligious meetings down to puppet shows. 

Religious, political, beneficial, musical, literary, debating and spelling 
societies, and societies having no object at all but fun and Arolic — all hold 
their meetings in "the school house/' and burn district fhel. The oliject 
of most of these meetings is without doubt quite good and praiseworthy, 
and no one could reasonably object to them were it not that a class of per- 
sons usually attend them who have no respect for themselves or others, 
who not only deem it manly to mock and scoff at religion, and indulge in 
the most profane and unbecoming language in the hearing of the young, 
but who seem to delight in breaking desks and benches, destroying and 
misplacing books and pens, strewing and bedaubing the floor, stove and 
furniture with tallow candle ends, and filthy, nauseating tobacco; and, 
worse than all, covering every available space with vulgar and obscene 
scribbling. This class of persons, and their parents, are invariably the first 
to complain about taxes for building and repairing purposes. I know of no 
remedy for this evil but to restrict school houses to their legitimate and 
proper use, at least during term time. It will hardly de to discriminate, 
for experience teaches that if the use of public property be allowed to one 
class of persons it must be allowed to all. Yigilance committees may do 
something in this matter, but whether they can entirely remedy the evil is 
questionable. 

Furniture. — The furniture in many schools is not as complete as it 
should be, nor always of the right kind. Still, the furniture in a majority 
of the houses is sufficiently comfortable and convenient for present pur- 
poses, though the most of it is quite plain. Of modern style furniture we 
have but little. There are still a few houses in which the benches and desks 
are not only uncomfortable, but highly injurious to the health of the unfor* 
tunate beings whose hard lot it is to occupy them. In one district all the 
pupils of all the schools are obliged to learn the art of chirography at desks 
composed of planks fastened to the walls at a uniform height, some of which 
are well nigh used up by the carving and whittling of a vast number of 
jack-knives in the hands of a vast number of bad boys. The black-board. 
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or some other dark earfkce, is now generally employed, and few schools are 
without it That is generally the extent to which houses are supplied with 
apparatus. The schools of Gettysburg were supplied with some excellent 
i^paratus during the year. Maps, charts and globes are found in all the 
best schools. These could be used to advantage in all the schools, but many 
of our teachers need training and instruction as to the proper use of them, 
as a prerequisite. Several teachers last winter confessed that they did 
not know how to use Pelton's and Mitchell's outline maps. 

Schools, — The whole number of schools in the county is 154 ; of which 
number 12 are graded. These comprise the schools of Gettysbarg, eight in 
number, exclusive of a school for colored children. And those of York 
Springs and New Oxford, with two schools each. These were all in charge 
of competent teachers, who understood their duties and discharged them 
faithfully. No schools have been graded during the year. 

The common school law contemplates the grading of all the schools, and 
I would here most earnestly urge upon directors the importance of grading 
their schools, in such a way, as will give to each large district, at least one 
school, of a grade sufficiently high to meet the wants of the times, to which 
all pupils in the district, possessing the necessary qualifications, can have 
free access. 

An arrangement of this kind, I am aware, presents some difficulties, but 
none so great but they can be overcome. Schools of this character have 
succeeded elsewhere, and there is no good reason why they should not suc- 
ceed with us. With proper management, this can be accomplished with 
little or no additional expense to the public. 

A large proportion of our present teachers received all their education in 
the common schools, and in all probability this will continue to be the case 
for some time to come. The shortness of the term, and the low rate of 
wages paid in many districts, do not justify teachers in qualifying them- 
selves as they should, and as many of them would like to do. Hence, the 
absolute necessity of establishing, wherever practicable, schools of a grade 
sufficiently high to meet the wants of the public and the wants of the times ; 
" schools good enough for the richest, and cheap enough for the poorest." 

Examinations, — My first public examination of teachers for the year, was 
held in Gettysburg, in July, and all the others, twenty-two in number, dur- 
ing the months of August and September. Having had, with two excep« 
tions, but one term of school, only one series of examinations was necessary. 
These were generally well attended by directors and citizens, who seemed 
to take much interest in the exercises. The classes were generally small. 
In one district, containing eight schools, not a single applicant appeared, 
though the attendance of directors and others was quite large. With much 
difficulty, and after considerable delay, the directors of this district sue- 
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ceeded in secariog teacbers to supply all their echoob. This was the case 
in a majority of districts. As a consequence, private examinations were 
mach more frequent than desirable. In my examinations, I made use of 
both the oral and written methods. To malce the exercises as interesting 
as possible to spectators, I adhered mostly to the oral method. To vary 
the exercises, I sometimes examined by topics. At the close of examina* 
tions, I frequently made such remarks and suggestions, and gave such ad- 
vice and explanations, as were deemed necessary. 

Teaeheri. — These are generally young and without much experience in 
teaching. Neither the wages nor the length of the term are sufficient to 
retain the best teachers in the profession, nor to attract them firom abroad. 
Hence, their place must be supplied from year to year by the young and 
inexperienced. We are as yet sofferiog quite as much from inexperienced, . 
as from ignorant teachers. The three failures of last winter were owing 
mainly to extreme youth and inexperience. 

It is a pleasing and gratifying fact, that quite a number of teachers 
are putting forth all honorable and laudable efforts for their own Improve^ 
ment, notwithstanding the little encouragement they receive from the pub« 
lie ; and what makes it the more creditable, many of them do it not simply 
because it is demanded, but because they feel it a duty they owe to God, 
to themselves and to humanity. 

But while it affords me pleasure to pay this small but just tribute to a - 
portion of the teachers, duty and truth compel me to state that all our teach* 
era are not so enterprising and conscientidus. Ignorant, indolent fotrili^ 
with apologies many and proftise, intrude themselves year after year upon 
the time and attention of the superintendent, the directors and the claes^ -^ 
and persist in exposing their igpiorance, — who have no desire to imprcfVe 
themselves, and who profess to teach " by the book." Some of these Sne- 
ceed occasionally in getting employment, and only because better teachers 
cannot be obtained. 

A large proportion of the teachers employed the past year were females, 
and it affords me much pleasure to report their teaching, in the main, quite 
satisfactory. Something more than a full proportion of interesting and 
prosperous schools, and tidy, well-ordered school rooms were in their hands. 
The prejudice against their employment, Wtich is owing altogether to ig«- 
norance, is confined to a few districts and particular localities of other dis- 
tricts, and is fast dying away. In only two districts have females not been: 
employed to teach winter schools. •'< 

Viritaiiona. — I commenced my visitations soon -after the opening of the ' 
schools, and continued them until their close. All the schools were visited ; 
once, except a few that were not in session when I visited in those locali- 
ties. A few were visited a second time. I seldom spent, lass than two 
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botUTB in each Bchoolj and with the largest and moat interesting schools, I 
generally spent half a daj. From fifteen to twenty miantes were asaally 
spent in talking to the scholars. 

JDiatrid Institutea.'^'UbeBe were organized and kept np in some fourteen 
districts, hat the meetings were not always so interesting and successful as 
they should have been* In four districts, owing to indifference on the part 
of directors, and indolence and selfishness on the part of teachers, they 
failed after a few meetings had been held. In six districts, little or no effort 
was made at organization, and teachers were required to teach twenty-two 
days to the month. 

There is no doubt that when properly sustained and rightly conducted, 
district institutes are a powerful agency in the cause of education, by bring- 
ing teachers in contact with each other, and in this way stimulating them 
to further improvement. In districts where they have been for several 
years in successful operation, there is visible a very marked and decided 
improvement in the schools. Not withstanding the change in the law, I 
hope and trust they will not only be retained, but conducted with increas- 
ed energy and aei^ 

Th€ CaufUy JnsiHuie convened at Bendersville, December 28, and con- 
tinued in session three days. Owing to inclement weather, and other causes, 
the attendance of teachers was small, only about thirty being present The 
attendance of citiaens.was Yetj good throughout. We were kindly assisted: 
on the occasion by Rev. J. K. Miller, of Arendtsville, formerly county su- 
perintendent of Somerset^ who participated in the exercises, and added 
g^atly to the interest and succeM of the meeting. The nojLt session will 
be lield in G^t^jsbqrg, sometime dpring the month of October, at which 
timQ and place it is hoped there will be a general attendance of teachers 
and fri^ods of education. 
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Schoot houHK — ^Whole number in the county, includiog rented ones, 314; 
frame, 216; bricks 95; stone, 2;. log, 1 ;-^buiIt daring the year, 3. Addi* 
tionamade to old ones, 2; unfit for use, 10; having no out-houses, 56; 
with suJQficient grounds, 188; grounds suitably impraved» 21; well venti- 
lated, 121; good fiirniture, 212 ; inaufficieni furniture, 100 ; injurious, 10; 
supplied, with new during the year, 4, and the two additions made to the 
old ones. The three new houses and the additions made to the old ones, 
are aa follows, via : Marshall, 1, a: neat and. comfortable frame house, 24 by 
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SO feet, height of ceiling 10 feet, coet of hoase, lot and ftirnltarey $650. 
Franklin, 1, a good and substantial frame house, 26 by 30 feet, height of 
ceiling, 11 feet, sise of lot, about half an acre*, eo3t of house and furniture, 
$750. Elizabeth, 1 ; a first class frame house, 26 by 34 feet, height of ceil- 
ing, 13 feet; cost of house, furniture and lot, $1,550. Additions to old 
ones : Mount Washington, house, one room, frame, 22 by 26 feet, height of 
ceiling, 11 feet; cost of room and furniture, $1,400. Third ward, AUe- 
i^heny city, two first class rooms, brick, 22 by 26 feet, height of ceiling, 14 
feet ; cost of rooms and furniture, $4,550. These rooms are supplied with 
the most modern style of furniture. Hence, it will be seen from the abo?e 
report, that we are making slow but sure progress in the way of removing 
oar old dilapidated school houses, and causing to appear in their stead, 
those of a more inciting character. 

Fumitmrt, — But a single instance beyond that of the new houses, can we 
add to those that have been supplied with new and comfortable furniture dur- 
ing the year, notwithstanding a number of old houses, if re-furnished, might 
be made very comfortable and conirenieat. The occasion of this seeming ne- 
glect, in many instances, arises flrom a want of proper appreciation of the 
advantages of having our school houses models of neatness, externally and 
internally. It is not claimed that our public schools should do every thing 
for our youth — such as preparing them for the pulpit or bar, the workshop 
or the farm — full preparation for these duties can only be acquired by en* 
tering upon the responsibilities incident to such callings ; but it is claimed 
that they should induce such habits of decency and propriety, and impart 
such refining and elevating influences as will fit the pupils for an honorable 
discharge of the duties of civil and social life. And it must be admitted 
that the furniture, other internal arrangements and surroundings of many 
of our schools, are bat ill adapted to the accomplbhment of these desirable 
ends. 

Sckooli. — The whole number, 574^ ; of these 274 are well graded, with 
40 schools in boroughs and townships that are partially graded. The only 
ones graded during the year, were the schools of M'Keesport — ^number 
having a good classification, 186 ; number not having a good classificatioUi 
66. There are no schools in the county without some classification. Those 
reported as not being well classified, are mostly in districts where a great 
variety of text-books are in use. 

The subjoined table will show the number of schools, and also the nam* 
ber of pupils in tiliem, that are studying other branches thaa those enume* 
rated in the provisional certificate. 

History of the United Sutes, Uught in 50 schools, 560 pupils. 

Bookkeeping do 24.. ..do... 399. ..do. 

Katural philosophy •« do - 19. ...do... 207.. .do. 



10. 


...do... 


79.. do. 


10. 


...do... 


133...do. 


38. 


...do... 


480...do. 


15. 


...do... 


298... do. 


35.. 


...do. 


500...do. 
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Physiology taught in 10 schools, 187 papils. 

Astronomy do 

Geometry do 

Declamation do 

Composition do 

Constitution of United States. ...do 

Although the number of graded schools is large, and quite a number of 
branches, other thian those enumerated in the proTisional certificate, are 
taught, yet the only district in which the pupils can commence in the pri- 
mary, pass regularly through the different departments of the ward schools, 
and complete the course of studies by graduation in a high school, is the 
city of Pittsburg. Here the schools are divided into primary, medium and 
grammar departments, and these are again sub-divided into first, second, 
third, fourth, and in some instances, fifth and sixth primaries ; second, into 
first, second and third medium ; third, into first, second and third grammar 
departments. Each of these departments has a limited number of studies, 
which must be completed before the pupils can be promoted to a higher 
grade. All the departments, belonging to each ward, are under the care of 
a male principal, with a sufficient corps of female assistants. After having 
passed through the different grades of the ward schools, and passed an ex- 
amination in the branches taught in them, before the professors of the high 
school, all the successful pupils receive cards of admission to the high 
school, where the Latin, German and French languages, together with the 
higher branches of an English education, are taught. Here, as in the ward 
schools, there is a determined course of study, which requires four years to 
complete — and all who are successful in this, receive a diploma of gradua- 
tion. Thus it will be seen, that with such a system of gradation, and with 
proper care, an amount of good may be done for the children of the city- 
high and low, rich and poor — which cannot be too highly appreciated by 
an enlightened community, and we earnestly trust that ere long our whole 
system of graded schools may be so modified as to secure equal benefits to 
all the pupils of our public schools. 

The Allegheny city district differs from that of Pittsburg only in having 
a high school for each ward, instead of having a central high school with an 
academic course for all the schoola. 

The importance of graded schools in any system of popular education 
can hardly be over-estimated. Besides furnishing instruction in the higher 
branches for those whose talents and circumstances will allow them to avail 
themselves of its advantages, they, by diminishing the number, and conse- 
quently increasing the size of the classes, inspire both teacher and pupil 
with new interest, and reduce the labor and number of teachers, and conse- 
quently the expense of teaching. Such a division of labor alao allows the 
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teacher more time to prepare the matter which he teaches, and secures a 
better system of school goyemment, and we may add, affords every child 
an opportunity of receiving a high school education under the watchful case 
of its parents, without the expense and danger incident to leaving home. 

Examinaiians. — The whole number of public examinations held was 40 ; 
office examinations 7 ; applicants examined 828 ; number of provisional 
certificates granted 518; professional 10; applicants rejected 3 iO ; certifi- 
cates renewed 78 ; endorsed 4 ; lowest figure used, number 4, on one or two 
branches, and these only on five certificates ; average grade of provisional 
certificates 1/^. We hold a special examination annually for the accommo- 
dation of all applicants for the provisional certificate; forty such wera 
examined, and aft^r a very rigid examination of three days' continuance, 
thirty were found worthy to receive the professional certificate, or at least 
the grade of scholarship necessary to justify us in granting it Only ten ftiU 
certificates, however, were granted. Twenty of the applicants not having 
had sufficient experience in teaching, received provisional certificates, with 
the understanding that at as early a day as we should be satisfied with 
their ability, as teachers, they should be exchanged for the professional one 
without further examination. 

Teachers. — The whole number employed during the ye«r 5P0; of this 
number 109 were males, and 481 females ; total number of entire failures 5. 
Of the number who failed to secure the confidence of the directors and pat- 
rons, we cannot speak with any degree of certainty, but from all the infor- 
mation we could gain during our tour of visitations, the number of such 
would not exceed that of former years, notwithstanding the large number 
who were employed that had had little or no experience. Thus it will be 
seen, that if those only who are good scholars in the branches enumerated 
upon the provisional certificate, receive it, the number of total failures 
should be very small. 

VititatioM, — The total number of schools visited 529 ; of this number 265 
were visited, in company with directors ; time spent in each school about 
one and a half hours ; miles traveled in visitations, examiuations and other 
official business 3, 123 ; official letters written 592 ; district institutes attended 
20 ; other educational meetings attended 4 ; days devoted to official busi- 
ness 301. 

District Institutes, ^^Ihe whole number organised was 37 ; with an at- 
tendance of about 375 teachers. Many of these institutes at first gave 
promise of great usefulness, but firom a want of interest upon the part of 
many of the teachers, and the difficulty in attending them by others, they 
failed to accomplish, in many instances, the desired object. 

Although the law does not now compel directors to see that such meet- 
ings are held, such has been their beneficial effect in the way of creating an 
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interest on the Bnbjeet of pabKc school edacation, as now to be continaed 
as a necessary part of the edaeatioual force of the coanty. I must here be 
permitted to repeat what I have said in a former report, ''that the failure 
lies not in the system, which is a g^ood one, nor in the directors, who faith- 
fully carry out the provisions of the law, but with the teachers who fail to 
appreciate the advantages to be derived from an organized, systematic 
effort in improving themselves and their schools^" 

Ttaditra^ £xaminationi,^^Ijk no respect have I changed my manner of 
conducting this important part of my official duty, from that given in my 
report for the year 1863. (See school report, page (>4.) 

Educational AgmcicM. — Gurry's Normal institute is the only educational 
institution in the county whose specific object is the qualification of teachers. 
This institution, which was organized some five years since, has, under 
the judicious management of its principal, R. Curry, A. M., and his able 
corps of assistants, already attained great popularity for the thoroughness 
and efficiency of its pupils, who have numbered over three hundred a year 
for the last two years. Perhaps this school has done more than all other 
agencies combined for the advancement and improvement of public schools. 
Its transforming influence is felt not only in these cities, but throughout the 
county. Of the other educational institutions, of higher grade than com- 
mon schools, we might mention the Western University of Pittsburg, and 
the Female college; both institutions are rapidly growing in favor with the 
public. NewelPs English and Classical academy ; Davis's Classical and 
Commercial academy of Allegheny city, and Rev. S. Findley's Classical 
school^ are all liberally patronised* There are many other high schoote in 
the cities, and throughout the covuity, most of which are well attended. 

Progreis, — Our schools have appeared to good advantage, and given evi- 
dence of satisfactory improvement^ with regard to discipline, scholarship 
and general efficiency. In this respect, a very striking superiority ap- 
peared in many, in almost eveiy essential, and is due mainly to the supe- 
rior qualifications, energy and industry of the teachers. Among many, a 
laudable spirit in the way of self-improvement has been manifested. They 
have been untiring in their efforts, and deserve ti e h'ghest commendation 

Female Teachers, — It affords me pleasure to say, that generally our females 
are succeeding very well, and are rapidly gaining favor with the public, 
and are receiving that encouragement which is absolutely necessary to 
enable them to succeed, and from their past success, we doubt not that in 
the future they will be a very strong and efficient element in the teaching 
force of our country. 

County /nsff/u/e.— »TwoBession8 of the county institute were held during 
the year. One at Sewickley ville, the last week in August, the other in 
East Liberty, the first week in AprU; both were well attended and the ses- 
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slons profitable. From an exfunination of ^U report, eomething may be 
learned of the condition of onr achoola. I may add, that in a dietrict where 
the field of labor is so large, it ehonld not be expected that the Ruperinten* 
dent can do every thing for the improrement of the schools — ^teachers, di* 
rectors and patrons can do much. If some things are not done as the pnb- 
lic expects, it may be asked, if all interested parties have done all they 
could ? Have directors been* as regular in their visitations as the neeessi* . 
tiea of the schools required ? Have teachers been as prompt and faithful ia 
the discharge of their responsible duties as they might have been ? Have 
they received an adequate compensation for the labor performed? Haa 
there been a ready and cheerful co-operation of parents with the teachers 
and directors in all their efforts to improve the schools ? Have the schools 
been supplied with a uniform series of books and the necessary apparatus 1 
If an affirmative answer can be given to all these interrogatories, then, in* 
deed, may we say, all has not been accomplished that an enlightened com- 
munity, might reasonably expect. 
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Examinaiions. — I held, during the year, twenty-four public or district 
examinations, and was present at the places and on the days appointed fbr 
two others. Many of those whom I examined were young, and had had 
little or no experience in teachiog. I was» however, agreeably disappointed- 
to find, on my tour of visitation, a mach larger number than I had antici« 
pated, who succeeded well in imparting instruction and managing their 
schools. In comparatively few schools some turbulent spirits caused, for • 
a while, unnecessary trouble and disorder. The pupils generally made rea- 
sonable progress, and, with a few exceptions, good order prevailed. A 
large number of the male teachers entered the army last summer and fall, 
and some embarked in other business more lucrative than teaching, so that ■ 
about two-thirds of the schools were taught by females. 

VwUaiion. — Whole number of visits to the schools was S 17 — average 
time spent in each ly\ hours. Either directors or citizens accompanied ma • 
to 59. I could not, without missing too many schools, leave the routea 
which I had to travel, to look up and invite either. The receiving of re* 
porta of the time of opening the schooU from only 19 distriots — detentioa 
lor a week by illness, bad roads a considerable part of the time, and the 
temporary closing of some schools, I was prevented from reaching a few- 
schools which would, have otherwise been Tisiled.; 
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County Imtiiute. — The annnal session of tbo Crooked Greek Valley 
teachers' institate, which, as an inritation was extended to all the teachers 
in the connty, may be considered a connty institute, was held in Manor dis* 
trict, in December. Notwithstanding bad roads and inclement weather, a 
respectable nnmber was present, and the exercises were interesting and in- 
stractiye. On the first day. Rev. D. M'Kee, principal of the Leechbnrg 
institute, gave ns valuable aid. On the last day we were amused, enlivened 
and edified by the useful and practical instructions given by Prof. Kidd, in 
elocution and physical culture, which he has so thoroughly mastered. The 
families in the vicinity of the institute extended to its members a generous 
hospitality. 

1. School Houses and their Appurtenances. — ^Every school house should be 
so constructed as to render it comfortable, cheerful, attractive and healthful 
to its occupants. Spaciousness, ventilation and architectural beauty should 
not be disregarded. It should constantly present to the young, the idea of 
fitness, neatness, order and good taste. Economy in saving fuel, the con- 
venience of pupils, and a decent sense of propriety, require that suitable out- 
houses should be appurtenant. 

The eye is truly said to be "the window of the soul." The mind and 
heart are affected and modified by external objects. The Greeks compre- 
hended the effects of such objects upon the form and features,. so they lavish- 
ly adorned their houses and temples with the most beautiful works of art, 
that their children continually seeing, might resemble them. The surround- 
ings of the place, where the young daily congregate, should correspond 
in attractiveness, beauty and fitness with the temple. The grounds about 
it should be ample enough for the healthful sports and recreations which ate 
so essential to the young, and reclaimed from the wildoess of nature by 
skillful cultivation. The attractiveness would be greatly enhanced if they 
were ortiamented with shade trees, with shrubbery and flowi^rs, which Long- 
fellow truthfully, as well as poetically says, are 

"Emblems of oar own great re8nrreotion» 
EmblemB of * the bright and better land.* ** 

Art should combine with nature to render every such temple and its demt9nu 
an enchanted spot, where the young will delight to linger and learn as did 
the disciples of Plato, amid "the shades of Academus." Utility and plea- 
sure would thus be united, and it can be by voluntary effort without levy- 
ing additional taxes. It is important that children, while acquiring know- 
ledge, should imbibe pure« beautiful thoughts, fh>m teachers and external 
objects. If the grounds about school houses should be adorned, they should, 
of course, be so substantially enclosed as to prevent depredations. 

The foregoing remarks with regard to adorning grounds are more appli- 
cable to those localities where the dchools are in' operation the spring, som- 
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mer and early in the fall, yet even where they are not at those seaeonB, 
evergreen trees and shrubbery would greatly reliere the dreariness of 
winter. 

2. Furniture and •<^/>/9ara/««.— If scholars become physically weary they 
cannot stady. If their desks tod seats are inconyenient and uncomfortable, 
tbey, like older persons, will soon become weary, mental effort will become 
irksome, progress in their studies will be out of the question, and their time 
and money misspent 

In cold weather a healthful degpree of heat is requisite. If a stove is used 
for warming the school rooms, a large sized one Is preferable. It consumes 
less fuel—the noise occasioned in replenishing it is less frequent, and it pro- 
duces a steadier, ^more uniform, and consequently, a healthier temperature 
than a small one. 

Seats without backs are injurious to the spines of those who occupy them. 
They, and other injurious furniture, should be speedily removed from every 
school room. It is very desirable, both for the efficiency of the teacher and 
the welfare of the pupils, that all the furniture should be such as to con- 
tribute to comfort, convenience, neatness and attractiveness. 

Many a young scholar has, for weeks and months, studied the map of the 
world spread out on a plain surface without being able to comprehend what 
it is designed to represent, or to derive from it a clear idea of its shape, or 
the convexity of its surface. By a single glance at a hemisphere globe he 
can see clearly what was before incomprehensible. Many an older scholar 
has been unable, after much study and close application, to understand the 
raiionale of the rule for extracting the cube root, but has been enabled to 
do so by a single illustration with a cube root block. These two are among 
the many cases that might be instanced to demonstrate the great advantages 
resulting from the use of apparatus in enlightening the minds of pupils, 
which the clearest oral explanations fail to do. 

3. Graded Schools. — A division of labor is a sound principle of educational 
as well as of political economy. In a large school, composed of those widely 
varying in age and degrees of advancement, the attention of one teacher is 
too much divided for his or her labors, however faithful and arduous they 
may be, to be of much advantage to any portion of the school. It is by 
reviewing and frequent repetitions that scholars become familiar with what 
th^y study. In a large miscellaneous school there is not sufficient oppor- 
tunity for these beneficial exercises. Hence the importance of grading such 
according to the ages and degrees of advancement of the pupils. The 
teacher of each department will thus be afforded more time for instructing 
and reviewing. 

The results of graded schools, so far as my observation has extended, are 
favornble. I know of no failure. The cost of maintaining them is not 
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greater, and in some iBstamoes H is less, than it would be if thej were 
dirided into separate or miscellaneoos schools. 

4. Examinations. — In orthography I gave the applicants from siztjto 
seventy- five words to spell by writing. Thus all had the same words. I 
examined orally on the elementary sonnds of the letters, and analysis of 
words, and gave dae weight to their knowledge of the elementary principles 
in making the grades. In mental arithmetic I required of each an oral 
analysis of one or more questious, that I might ascertain Uieir mode of» and 
•xpertness in, analysis, and then gave several qnestions (the same to all) for 
written analysis. In written arithmetic I examined orally on the prineiples, 
that I might ascertain their mode of eloeidating them, and propounded sev- 
eral questions for written solution, requiring explanations of the operations. 
In grammar I gave them passages of poetry for punctuation, written analysis 
and parsing, also some topics. In geography the examination was princi- 
pally topical. In reading I examined orally on elocutionary principles, and 
required them to read passages of prose and poetry. In writing I reqaest* 
ed them to furnish specimens of their penmanship, and state in writing the 
principles involved in the formation of certain letters, if they had studied 
any system of penmanship, and observed their position and manner of hold- 
ing the pen. 

5. Male and FenuUe Teackiri, — From my observations in the schools, and 
fh)m what I have learned from other sources, I am persuaded, that, in gen- 
eral, the success of females in imparting instruction, interesting pupils and 
maintaining good order, compares favorably with that of the males. By 
reference to my note book, I find that there were changes for the better in 
thirteen schools taught by females this, and by males last year, and in three 
taught by males this, and by females last year. There were changes for 
the worse in two taught by males this, and by females last year. The only 
prejudice against female teachers, so far as I know, is in the imagination of 
some who seldom, if ever visit a school, and object to them because they 
imagine that they cannot govern a winter school, composed in part of 
large scholars. If such objectors would occasionally visit some schools that 
I could point out to them, I think they would not be long in discovering 
Aat their imaginations had sadly misled them. 

6. Visits to Schools. — ^The schools, except in a few districts, are generally 
kept open only four months in the year, and while they are open, the tra- 
veling most of the time is very bad, so that it is impossible for a superin- 
tendent to make more than one tour of visitation. An experienced and ob- 
serving visitor can, in a short time, ascertain the general condition of the 
school, and become satisfied as to what suggestions it may be necessary to 
make to the teacher. The mere expectation of a visit, especially an official 
oue, is a salutary stimulus to hoUtx teacher and pupils, and the oftener this 
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Cfta be applied tbe belter. Parents and eitiiena can greatlj aid school offi- 
cers and teachers in advancing the interests of the schools bj their freqaent 
Tisits, if they be made in the right spirit. Their presence, even if they 
have nothing to say, will evince to teachers and scholars, that they feel in- 
terested in their work, and will thus encourage and aid them in accom- 
plishing it. 

It would require too much space to give the details of "the roancer of 
improving time during the visitation.'' I will therefore briefly state, that 
I passed my time, while in school, in listening to recitations and noting the 
teacher's mode of conducting them — questioning the classes — taking notes, 
and when necessary, privately making to the teachers such suggestions as 
I deemed would be useful. '^ The last half hour of each visit I generally oc- 
cupied in addressing the pupils. 

7. District Institutes, — They were successful in some districts, because 
they were regularly attended by all, or nearly all, the teachers, among 
whom were some who had experience and skill in conducting them. The 
want of this experience and skill, in some other districts, caused them to be 
less interesting and profltable, while in others, the additional want of in- 
terest, and special preparation which is so indispenslible, particularly for 
young teachers, rendered them almost useless. Directors and citizens who 
have attended well conducted district institutes, speak favorably of them. 
Yet the prevailing sentiment in this county, so far as I can learn, is in favor 
of teaching twenty-two days a month. 

Moral Training — The Bible was read daily in one hundred and ninety- 
four schools, and several of them were daily opened with prayer. In some, 
the Bible was not read, not because the parents or teachers were opposed 
to reading it, but because the scholars neglected to bring their Bibles. In 
such cases, I intimated to the teachers the propriety of their reading, daily, 
a portion of Scripture to their pupils. At institutes, and on some other 
occasions, I suggested to the teachers, that they could idelibly impress 
on the minds of their scholars, important truths and principles to which 
the members of no religious sect could reasonably object, by referring 
them, just before closing their schools in the afternoon, to some verse in 
the Bible. For instance, write on the black-board, Romans, 12 chapter, 9 
verse — then request the scholars, that are capable of doing so, to find it, 
commit it to memory at home and repeat it in school the next morning. 
Some brief, well conned, judicious remarks by the teacher, enforcing the 
practical application of the truth or principle thus lodged in their minds, 
will be useful. 

Improvements. — Between ninety and one hundred schools were supplied 
with Cornell's out-line maps. Some teachers, I regret to know, made but 
little use of them ; some limited their use to those only who were study- 
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ing geography, while others used them properly in teaching all their scho- 
lars of suitable age, local geography. 

A new frame house, of adequate sise for a graded school of two depart- 
ments, costing, with the furniture and lot, $1,000, was built at PutneyviUe, 
Mahoning district. Three new frame ones, of adequate dimensions, cost- 
ing, with the furniture, $1,395, were built in Red Bank district. 
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JVew Houses, — Only three were built, and these were in Independence 
district. They are large and commodious, being built and furnished after 
models found in the Pennsylvania School Architecture. Partial arrange- 
ments were made for building some others, but the scarcity of labor and 
the high price of lumber, caused them to be deferred for the present 

School Grounds. — The grounds of seven houses are suitably improved by 
fences and shade trees ; eighty-seven have sufficient grounds, but are with- 
out inclosures, and have no shade trees, except where they were located in 
the woods, and forty-nine have insufficient grounds, and shades, and no 
inclosures. 

Those intrusted with the location of school houses, have given too much 
attention to the selection of a central location, rather than a healthy and 
pleasant situation. Some of the houses have been built away from any 
public road, and have no convenience of access ; and the ground selected is 
not now fit for play ground, and never can be improved to equal the de- 
mands of the schools. The condition of the school houses and school grounds 
is a pretty good index to the appreciation of educational advantages by the 
people. Viewing it in this light, we cannot but conclude that the state of 
educational interest among us is rather defective. 

Furniture and Apparatus. — The furniture of the houses recently built is 
generally such as the health, comfort and convenience of the pupils require, 
but in fifty-four of the older houses, the furniture is insufficient, and in 
thirty-six it is positively injurious to the health of the pupils. None of the 
schools received any additional apparatus since my last report. We are 
entirely without apparatus, except black-boards, orthographical cards and 
out-line maps. The Union schools in New Brighton, Rochester, Bridge- 
water, Beaver, Freedom and Fallston, should be supplied with additional 
apparatus. 

Teachers. — During the winter term, 164 teachers were employed, of whom 
71 were males and 93 females. The average age of all was 25 years. 31 
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held professional, and 143 provisional certificates ; 38 had no previoas ex- 
perience, 64 had tanght less than one year, 12 had attended Normal schools 
and 100 professed to have read works on the theory of teaching. The gen- 
eral success of teachers was good, there being but eight total failores. 
There were, however, some others, who finished their terms, bnt gave evi- 
dence that they had mistaken their calling. 

Professional Reading. — Less than one-half of the teachers examined, re- 
port that they have read works on teaching. There is, however, an in- 
creasing demand for snch works, and it is my intention to have them left 
at book stores in different parts of the coanty, so that teachers may pro- 
cure them before the winter schools open. The advantages of professional 
reading are very apparent, in visiting the schools of those who have read 
works on the theory of teaching, compared with those who have read none^ 
and are teaching without any well defined system or method. It is ques- 
tionable, at this day, whether any teacher should be employed, who has not 
only read, but studied some standard work on teaching. We have adopted 
" Prof. Wickersham's School Ecomomy," as our text-book on the theory 
of teaching. Our hopes for the triumphant success of the common school 
system lie in the professional reading and training of the teachers. 

Visitations. — 190 visits were made, at an average of about two hours 
each. 149 schools were visited once, 34 twice, 7 three times, and a few 
were not visited. Of those not visited, three houses were burned, four were 
suspended on account of sickness of teacher or pupils, and the others closed 
before I could reach them. 

Teachers could not be procured at the regular time of opening the schools, . 
and those of the same district opened at different times. This required 
more time and labor to make my visits than usual. School directors and 
parents frequently accompanied me, and we always met with a cordial re- 
ception from teachers and pupils ; the soliiitetions to return again were 
very frequent. Teachers reported frequent visits from school directors and 
parents. The war and the absorbing interests of our country detracted 
much from the interest formerly taken by parents in the schools. 

Examinations, — These were conducted as formerly. I held 35 public ex- 
aminations, and 40 applicants were at the written request of directors, ex- 
amined privately. 185 received provisional, and t permanent certificates, 
and 33 were rejected. The average grade of all the certificates issued, was 
lf|. There were 74 school directors, and many parents present at the ex- 
aminations. More private examinations were held than was at all desirable 
or convenient, but good teachers were very scarce, and many who did not 
intend to teach at the time of our examinations, were urged to take schools, 
and consented. Hereafter we expect to have very few private examina- 
tions. After the regular examinations are closed, appointments will be 
4 School Bxp. 
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made for the last Satorday of October and NovembeTi at the TTnion school 
building in Beaver. 

District Institutes, — These were successfnllj eondmcted in aboat one-half 
of the districta As a general thing they were anstained by ovr best and 
most snceessful teachers. I am assured that much good was acoompliahed 
when they were properly conducted. 

Cotaity Institute, — One was held daring the holidays at New Brighton. 
About seventy members were present, and the interest and feeling mani- 
fested were of the most encouraging character. We endeavored to make 
this a practical institute — one that would meet the demands of the teacher 
in the school room. All present acquiesced in the opinion that tbia was 
one of the most pleasant and profitable institutes ever held in the eoanty. 
The citizens gave free entertainment to the members during their stay of 
four days. 

Moral Instruction, — The Scriptures were read daily in all the schools. 
Many of them were opened with prayer, and the teachers of tbese schools 
reported to me that they thought that this had an excellent inftuence on the 
order and conduct of their schools. The teachers generally gave moral in- 
struction orally to their pupils. 

Educational Agencies. — A few of our teachers have attended the Normal 
school at Edinboro', and have been greatly benefitted. Our Union schools 
have done a good work in preparing teachers, and there are, also, two insti- 
tutions in successful operaiion, at the county seat, Prof. Taylor's female semi- 
nary and the Beaver academy, that are affording good advantages to those 
who wish to qualify themselves for teaching. There is in prospect, the ea- 
tabliahment of a Normal school in this Normal district, and some efforts 
have been made to raise the necessary funds. I regard this as an india- 
penaable requisite for giving teachers a thorough professional training, and 
I hope the enterprise will be pushed forward to a successful termination. 
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School Houses, — Ten school houses have been erected during the year : 
one in Juniata ; two in Napier ; one in St. Clair ; two in Union ; two hi 
Monroe, and two In Broad Top. They are all substantial and comfortable 
buildings, but a few of them occupy bad sites, and most of them are, as jei, 
wjHhout suitable play grounds. Those in Broad Top are the best, of their 
class, in the county. A fine brick building is being erected for the graded 
schools of Bloody Run borough. Most of our school houses are not painted, 
and they do not, therefore, last long, nor present an attractive appearance. 
Many that have rotted down, in their ugliness, in less than ten years, would 
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bave 1$0ted tiiirtj or forty, and been onuunento to their neighbprhoo4ff» If 
they bad been kept properly painted. Fiftj-seven are anfit. All in 0.om« 
berland Valley, except two ; all in Londonderry, except one, and aboat lialf 
in Bedford township, are of this class. Several of this class, in Bedford 
township, could be altered so as to make them excellent houses at a much 
less expense than to build new ones. These districts have done no building, 
end but little repairing, for several years. . Most districts, however, have re- 
placed their unsuitable houses as rapidly, perhaps, as the times and their re- 
Qpctive means would Justify. Only twenty-three houses have the necessary 
out-buildings. Very little has been done to repair or re-furnish old houses. 

Each school in Londonderry, Harrison, Juniata, Napier, St. Glair, Mid- 
dle Woodbury, South Woodbury, Monroe, Hopewell, Broad Top, Colerain 
and Bedford township, has been supplied with a set of Cornell's out-line 
maps ; and the schools of Bedford borough with a set of Gutter's Physio- 
logical charts. This manifests the proper spirit, and is, undoubtedly, a step 
in the right direction. 

The war has operated most Injuriously on the schools ; and this county, 
in common with all the poorer counties, has suffered far more severely than 
her richer neighbors. The large bounties offered by the latter, were beyond 
our means ; hence our volunteers flocked to the rich counties, took their 
bounties, and were accredited to them ; and we afterwards filled our quotas 
by drafting. Thus a double burden was imposed where the people were 
least able to bear it. In many districts nearly every able-bodied 'man, sub- 
ject to military duty, paid commutation, put in a substitute, or went into 
the army. Such a drain upon our population could not fail to seriously 
disturb every interest, and interfere with every branch of industry. The 
labor necessary to carry on the ordinary and indispensable affairs of life was 
not in the county. I'he schools, in common with every other interest, 
suffered severely. School houses could not be built or repaired. Taxes 
could not be easily collected. Teachers could not be procured. Boards of 
directors were constantly broken up, and their affairs thrown into confbsion. 
Hundreds of children, who, formerly, had nothing to do but go to school, 
were needed at home to do the work of the absent ones, or could not bf 
suitably clad to appear in a school room ; and worse than all this, a feeling 
of anxious uncertainty pervaded the public mind which effectually dlyerted 
attention from education, especially from the common schools. 

When I entered upon my duties, many of our best teachers had already 
gone into the army, or engaged in pursuits which the war had made mose 
lucrative than teaching ; and the number left was rapidly being dimtnlshed 
by drafts and enlistments. It was, therefore, readily foreseen thai the 
greatest obstacle to the success of the schools would be the difficulty of 
getting teachers. Measures were taken to ascertain who, among the young 
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men and women of the con&tjr, could, bj proper exertion, qualify tliemselres 
to teach ; and every effort was made to induce such to make the necesBaiy 
preparation. A county Normal school was opened in Bedford, in August, 
186S« and continued eleven weeks. Eighty-four students attended, of whom 
sixty-three taught during the following winter. Another, for the same 
length of time, was opened last August One hundred and thirty students 
attended, of whom ninety-one taught during the past winter. All these 
students, except seren, were from this county. So large an attendance, 
from one small county, at a school which, from its nature, could offer only 
inferior advantages, and at a time decidedly unfavorable to the success of 
such an enterprise, indicates that s Normal school of a more permanent 
character is needed in this part of the State. This opinion is also confirmed 
by the fact that all our State Normal' schools are located in distant parts of 
the State, and that we have comparatrvely few academies or other institu- 
tions of learning. Such a school would meet an urgent want, and conse- 
quently be liberally supported. Bedford county would do her part to fur- 
nish the students necessary to sustain such an institution. 

It ha9 been found impossibte to get enough teachers. The boards of East 
and West Providence, did not open their schools at all. About fifty, who 
taught last year, went into the army, or engaged in other pursuits, before 
the schools, for the present year, opened. Their places, so far as it was 
possible to supply them, were taken by persons, very young, and entirely 
without experience. These could not, of course, teach so well, nor so ac- 
ceptably as their older and more experienced predecessors. Our teachers 
as a body, however, have succeeded beyond my own expectations, and as 
well, all the circumstances considered, as the public had any right to expect. 
Their average age and experience are about the same as last year. Many 
certificates were granted with 4's and 5'8 throughout. The average mark 
in the several branches was as follows : Orthography 2.76 ; reading 2.49 ; 
writing 2.53; written arithmetic 2.99; mental arithmetic 2.33; geography 
3.04; grammar 3.01; practice of teachiug 3.07, and theory of teaching 3. 19. 
About forty gave perfect satisfaction ; about eighty gave reasonable satis- 
&ction, and about forty made total failures. Two held permanent certift- 
cates; two temporary certificates from other counties were endorsed; 
two old temporary certificates were renewed, and the rest were granted 
after an actual examination. I have given no permanent certificates ; but 
a few teachers are very nearly entitled to them, and will probably receive 
them during the coming year. District institutes were, in a majority of 
cases, faUures ; and the amendment to the school law, passed last winter, 
leaving it discretionary with directors to have them or not, will meet with 
general approbation. No county institute was held, the county Normal 
sdK>ol having in a measure removed the necessity for one. 
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School Houus, — Namber of houses, 412 ; sufficient and comfortable, 241 ; 
improvable, 121 ; insufficient, 50. The third class comprises the great ma- 
jority of buildings which were used in the infancy of the school system. In 
the erection of new ones, directors pay reasonable regard to proper location, 
convenience of arrangement and ventilation. There is ample room, how- 
ever, for improvement 

Furniture. — Some changes for the better have been made, but not so many ' 
«B we desire to see. Desks strung along the walls, and constructed with- 
out regard to the size of pupils — no place in them for ink wells and slates-^ 
no support for the back or feet — disfigure many of our houses and render 
them uncomfortable. We must not forget, however, that such inconve* 
niences not unfrequently co-exist with great industry and studiousness on 
the part of scholars and praiseworthy tact and competency on the part of 
teachers. External finish does not always imply internal propriety and 
fitxkess. In the absence of the fonner, we often find the latter. 

JipparaiuB. — Eight schools were furnished with a full set of ComelPa 
out-line maps; one with Pelton's; ten with alphabet cards; two with elo- 
cutionary charts, and one with a globe. We are convinced that most di- 
rectors need no special urging to procure what is indispensably necessary, 
viz : sufficient black-board surface and chalk. In this respect, we have no 
particular complaint to make. Most desirable, indeed, it is that all the 
schools should be well supplied with cards, drawings, numeral frames, 
globes, charts and tablets. That superintendent neglects his duty who does 
not urge their importance upon teachers, parents and directors, but he more 
than neglects his duty, who does not insist on a sufficiency of black-board, 
of slate and of pencil 

Graded Schools, — Number graded, that is into primary, secondary, gram- 
mar and high, 114; number classified with general uniformity of text-books, 
826 ; number neither classified nor uniform, 31. Special mention must be 
made of the schools of Hamburg. Two years ago the directors of this flour- 
ishing borough determined to introduce the plan of grading on strict and 
proper principles. Thoughtless, prejudiced persons predicted a tempest of 
discontent, and expected to see the schools, buildings, directors and super- 
intendent whirled away by it Into the ocean of oblivion. On the day ap- 
pointed for the examination, the pupils were arrtjnged and classified, as eir- 
enmstances required, into primary, secondary, grammar and high school 
divisions No serious opposition crossed our path. The praotieal common 
sense and intelligence of the people approved the movement. And now 
A storm of dissatisfaction would be excited, were an attempt mad^ ta mb* 
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vert the present plan. We hope the action of the Hambarg controllers wiD 
incite directors generally to do likewise, in all those localities where the 
namber of pupils will admit of any grading, eren though this be of the 
most primaiy kind. In the great majority of onr villages the schools are 
more or less properly arranged and divided. A few towns may be foond 
which still adhere to the mixed method. Some of them are honorably dis^ 
fingnished for their caltare and enterprise, and we cannot divine why they 
hold back from measures so closely connected with the welfare of theit 
schoolsw In the country it is not so easy to reduce to practice the system 
of grading. Experience teaches us, that in the beginning, the only practi- 
c4ble step is to secure the erection of a building with two rooms, one of 
{hem for the more advanced, and the other for the primary pupils— in every 
neighborhood in which the number of pupils would justify such a measure. 
lliilB would gradually prepare the way for the establishment of a high 
school 

In erder to success in grading, a reasonable uniformity of books seems 
absolAtely necessary. What prevents it? Many impediments might be 
enumerated — we content ourselves with the mention of one of them. We 
are pestered with too many men who, imagining that genius was first bom 
iHtii them, are afflicted with the cacoeihes scribendi. They manufacture 
their thought, which they suppose to be original, inte books, excite the cu- 
pidity of publMierB, deluge the country with flaming circulars, and often 
succeed in supplatiting books better than their own. It is better to retain 
ftti old series, which is in general use, than to introduce confusion by a ne# 
tfMiei, even though this be in some respects preferable. If the teacher be 
irMth lOiy thing, he can easily supply, in an oral way, any imptovementi 
ef ij^edv) value. In our county we have adopted a comparatively uniform 
fljeiies aud reduced It to pretty general practice, particularly in reading, 
geography and arithmetic. We do not want to be troubled with applica* 
tlous for a&y chaoiges. We never reciprocate the attentions of those who 
flsnd UB letters with the request to promote the great cause of education by 
Ibrwarding tiie names of our teachers and directors. And yet, in spite of 
Mr vigilance, we sometimes discover the tracks of agents who, in the fiae^ 
ef reasonable protests, tramp through all the streets, creep into every littl6 
tofatfif mi sniff up at every object which is too great for their little eye^ 
ta take in. Jm this respect we are willing to be called an old fogy, for wt 
ncrt en the principle Uiat the old is good until proven to be bad, and thai 
Ihe Biert Awt of a thing bsing new, is uotfrimafaeU evidence of its supe^ 
rimr Tuhie. As a practical aid to securing uniformity, we suggest that ths 
bounty supettetendent put into the hands of the merchants, who resids 
within Us limits, a list of the books used in the several townships, and re- 
fitst hte to pwrehMe sueh only m hnt« been adopted by the lespeettv^ 
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bo&rfls. This done, when a chHd or parent cornea to buy any particular 
book, the seller, by referring to the list, can ascertain which one is used, 
and place it in his hands. 

TeocAer^.— Number of candidates at our public examinations was unusually 
email We did the best we could with the material that presented itself. 
The townships that offered the strongest inducements, in the way of salary 
and length of term, secured the most competent teachers, whilst those dis- 
tricts which refused to keep pace with the increased expenditures of the 
times, had to be content with such as they could get Had we not years 
ago insisted on the policy of training up native teachers by developing our 
own talent, we ehouM have been in a sore strait to fill up our schools with 
teachers. It was anticipated that some of them would not succeed. In 
auch cases, the remedy should be quickly applied. Let the directors at onc^ 
discharge them. So long as teaching is not a profession, our system can- 
not be productive of the good it is designed to effect To make it such, the 
salary must be sufflksient to support a family the whole year round, and the 
term long enough to engage the ftill time of a man. In the absence of 
these necessary conditions, competent instructors will quit the school house, 
to enter upon some business that will yield them a handsome income. The 
young, inexperienced, will take their places, and the moment they have ac- 
qtxired some knowledge, also leave for something better. Here is the root 
of the difficulty. Towards the removal of It, our best energies should be 
directed. Legislation will not increase the salary nor lengthen the term* 
Directors alone can make provision fo^ these wants, and this not in an ar- 
bitrary, compulsory manner, but by way of obedience to the law of supply 
and demand. In ordinary life, the demand will be effective in producing 
aupply, just f n proportion to the value and use of an article. When the 
people ehM be fully convinced of the importance of a good education, and 
parents of the sacred duties they owe their children, we expect to find these 
evils removed, and a better state of things introduced. 

During the last five years we Issued twenty professional certificates. 
Bitch certificates we grant on the following conditions : 1. For two or more 
successive years, they mast answer three-fourths of the questions proposed 
at our regular annual examination. 2. They must have taught succeee* 
ftiUy, at least two years. 3. They must undergo a special examination iil 
all the branches required by the common school law. 

Viiitrntion. — Generally not attended to by parents, who seem to think 
that as they pay taxes to support the schools, they are absolved from the 
duty of investigating their character and tendencies. It is to be feared 
many of them exercise no family discipline, and not content with feeding 
and clothing their children, utterly forgetful of their mental and moral train-' 
ing. How shall this evil be remedied t Proper action must spring from a 
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sense of responsibility. The superintendent should laj hold of ererj op- 
portunity to awftken this feeling in parents. A practical plan, perhaps, 
would be to form committees of visitation in every township, the members 
of which would visit alternately, and see for themselves the standing and 
behavior of their children. The same remarks apply to clergymen, who 
stand afar off, as if they had nothing to do with education, and no interest 
in the boys and girls, who must in the future, uphold the religion they 
preach. Some of them tell us there is no religion in our schools. If so, 
so much the more pressing is the necessity for their presence. We are sure 
that the great majority of our teachers would gladly welcome them, and 
afford them every proper opportunity for impressing upon the pupils the 
salutary truths of the Gospel. When the clergy derided and ridiculed Har- 
vey's theory about the circulation of the blood, they gained nothing by their 
ill-timed conduct. In our day those who practically cut themselves loose 
from the cause of education, cannot expect to conciliate the affections of 
the young, nor win their regard and coufidence. 

To the best of our knowledge, directors discharge this duty with reasona- 
ble fidelity. In a county so large as Berks, there is too much woiIl for one 
man, and the time in which to do it, too short. Four hundred schools^ scat- 
tered over a wide extent of country, all more or less difficult of access in 
the winter season, must be visited within a period of five months. Stormy, 
snowy, rainy weather, and the infirmities to which flesh is heir, often in- 
terfere with the prosecution of the work. Still, we always succeed in visit- 
ing each school, once during the term ; average duration, about one hour. 
To do more than this is an absolute impossibility, under existiog circum- 
stances. In this time, however, the practiced observer can ascertain whether 
the teacher is an expert, or a mere bungler. The great point is to secure 
instructors, who understand their profession and conscientiously discharge 
their duties. 

Moral Insfruction, — Scriptures read in 375 ; singing in 305 ; use of text- 
books in 30. In many of our schools we hear what is not heard in many 
churches of the land — the Apostles' creed and the Lord's prayer, which are 
devoutly recited in concert, by all the pupils. Sometimes they read the 
J3ci;fptures alternately. These facts overwhelmingly refute the accusation, 
that our schools are godless and infidel in their tendencies — an accusation 
made most frequently by those who never go near the school house, but spend 
their time in criticizing and condemning that of which they are practically 
ignorant We do not forget that whilst the almost mechanical operations of 
leading, writing and reckoning are most valuable acquirements, they do not 
eoDStitute the final end of education, but always keep in mind that this end 
eoBsistB in raising man to the feeling of his moral worth, and to a sense of 
TespoBsibility to his Creator. Let ministers of the gospel, first of all, expel 
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from the charch the demon of sectiam, of rationalism and of ancharitable- 
nesfl, and then they will be jnatified in casting stones at the common school 
qrstem. If thej are in earnest in the great work of ameliorating the con- 
dition of the hnman family, let them visit onr schools, and use their inflaenee 
in improving and elevating them. Meanwhile we will go on in the labor 
Msigned ns, upheld and encouraged by the firm conviction, that the State 
needs citizens capable of understanding the problem of self-government^ 
and the church laymen sufficiently intelligent and educated to honor and 
adorn the religion they profess. 
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School Houses. — The new house in Altoona is a large and comfortable 
frame building, with good and convenient furniture, and cost $1,500. Thai 
in Juniata is a well finished and well furnished frame — is a credit to the 
district, and cost about $760. Those of Frankstown and Woodbury are 
large and substantial brick buildings. The one in Frankstown, with good 
fomiture, cost $1,200. That in Woodbury, when supplied with furniture^ 
will cost about $1,600. 

With reference to those classed as unfit, it may be said, that they are to« 
small, dark, cold and uncomfortable, without means for ventilation and with- 
Oftt suitable furniture. Impaired intellect, deformity, general ill health, 
disease and early death, must be among the future results of attending 
school in such houses. Since there are so few of these unfit buildings, it is 
to be hoped that the proper authorities will reflect on the dreadful conse- 
quences of neglect or delay, and speedily supply their places with others 
that may, at least, be considered comfortable and convenient No useless 
ecpense is contended for, but it is held that the health, comfort and con- 
venience of pupils should be considered before erecting a school house. 

In several districts the number of houses might, with advantage, be re- 
duced. This course would afford means for erecting larger and more oon- 
yenient buildings, and for securing the services of more able and efficient 
teachers. But few houses have good sized lots, and none have grounds 
suitably improved. Some grounds are partially improved^ having shads 
tre€6, but no good fence to protest them ; others have good fences but 
neither grass, trees nor shrubbery. The propriety of having good oat* 
hoases seems to have been over-looked in too many instances. 

Fwrniiure and Apparatus. — The best arranged seats and desks, to be found 
in the country districts, are in the new houses of Blair district. They am 
eheap, convenient and comfortable. Directors, before making contracts, 
would do well to examine such furniture. 
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There Is a prevailing opinion, in one or two districts, that the desks 
should be arranged around the wall, and according to this false notion, in 
some of the best houses of the^e districts, the furniture is arranged in thM 
manner. Had the health, comfort and conyenience of pupils been duly con- 
sidered, such an arrangeinent would neyer have been tolerated. 

Nearly all our houses are furnished with black-boards and out-line maps. 
Most of those recently built have black-boards extending entirely across 
one end of the room. This is little enough, and less is always insufficient 
Cards for beginners are much needed. 

Schooh. — In Altoona the beneficial effects of the graded school are most 
noticeable. In these schools are four grades, and at regular public exami- 
nations transfers are made. To succeed well at these examinations, before 
parents and friends, is a powerful incentive to industry and good conduct in 
all the lower grades. The pupils of the high st hool seem to appreciate the 
idtantages afforded, and have commenced to study a number of the higher 
branches with a good prospect of success. The district superintendent of 
this borough, sustained by a progressive and liberal board, deserves much 
credit for his earnest efforts to Improve the condition of the schools. The 
Other graded schools are as well divided and classified as they can be with 
the number of pupils in attendance, except in Freedom and Williamsburg, 
tirhere age and preferences were at times considered. Actual advancement, 
Alone, should determine the gf ade for each pupil. In a number of these 
schools are taught, in connection with the branches enumerated on the cer- 
tificate, natural philosophy, algebra, geometry, history and Latin. 

In districts where the schools are open but four months, the term should 
be lengthened to five or six. It is difficult to obtain a good teacher for A 
ftmr months' term« and with an inferior teacher, and short term, but little of 
teal value can be learned. In consequence of this, parents are often obliged 
to send their children, with great expense, to the distant high school or 
academy, to obtain only a common school education. This is not good 
economy. A uniform series of books is adopted in nearly every district 

Examinations. — ^The oral and written methods combined were used. Fof 
aiCtual fairness the written is preferred; but if this method were used ex- 
elusively, examinations would become uninteresting and lose nearly all their 
present importance. Many of the written exercises were brought before 
the board, and thus made public to the proper authorities. By request of 
directors a number were examined privately. These examinations proved 
troublesome and unsatisfiictory. I think there should be no legal provision 
for holding them. If some most submit to the ordeal of a public examina* 
Hon, then why not all f 

The scarcity of teachers, and other cfroumstances, led me to endorse and 
renew a number of certificates. ExperleBce has taui^t me that this qHursift 
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is IjDjadicions. A few certificates were granted on wbtcii the figure 5 Was 
lised. 

Teachers, — Nearly all the teachers did as well as ooald have been expeot^ 
ed. Three of those who failed were qaite joatig ladies, without ezp«h> 
rfence ; the other, an aged man, too feeble. In the appointment of teaciN 
6rs, for some of the districts, a just preference was not given to such as had 
proven themselves faithful and competent, or to such as had made special 
preparation for the responsible duties of teachhig. Perhaps nothing is moM^ 
diseouraging to the true Mend of education, than to see, from a class of ap» 
plicants, those of the poorest qaalifications receiving employment, while the 
dsserving and qualified are rejected. It is to be regretted that such a course 
was actually pursued at a few of the examinations. Until proper encouiv 
agement is given to faithful, devoted and competent teachers, we can never 
hope to have good schools. 

Where female teachers were properly sustained and encouraged they 
succeeded well ; but where there was opposition, and where it was expect- 
ed that the pupils should be governed by physical force alone, a few failed 
lb g^in the confidence of their employers. The best conducted country school 
was taught by a lady. 

In order that teachers, of either sex, may succeed well in teaching and 
governing, it is indispensably necessary that both directors and citizens aid 
and encourage them, not only by proper remuneration, but by visiting the 
schools, by friendly advice and by words of cheer. It is not maintained 
that aU would do well with proper encouragement Some persons entet 
the profession who have no well grounded interest in the cause of educa- 
tion. Such never can succeed. But a teacher who does not manifest an 
faiterest in the cause for which he pretends to labor, and who is unworthy 
of proper encouragement, should never be employed. 

Visitations. — In consequence of great irregularity In opening the schools, 
ot closing some at an improper time, and of difficulty in finding roads, dur- 
ing my first tour, I was unable to make my visits as frequent, or as useful^ 
as I might have done under different circumstances. All, however, weit 
visited once, quite a number twice, and a few three times. My object in 
these visitations was to become acquainted with the teacher's ability to 
teach and govern, and to make such suggestions as circumstances seemed 
to require. By request a short address was generally made. 

In tiie schools, regularly visted by directors and parents, were found the 
most progressive, cheerfhl and happy pupils, and tlie most active and fiiith- 
ftil teachers. If people only knew how much good they might accompllA 
wtth so little trouble diey certainly would visit frequently. Faithfbl teach* 
ere, too, will encourge parents and others to visit, and always make tfaeflft 
wetoome. 
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Distria Instiiutea. — In a majority of districts these were failares. On 
accoant of great distance, in some of oar monntainons districts, there was 
some excose for non-attendance. Bat eren in our larger towns, where there 
was nothing to prevent regular attendance, there were teachers who not 
obIj remained absent from the institute, but who bitterly opposed btbtj 
effort to organize and sustain them. These teachers certainly manifested a 
want of loyalty to the common school system. Refusing to obey law is a 
yery injudicious way of asking for its modification or repeal. Had teachers 
attended these institutes without compulsion, and improved their time while 
in attendance, then directors never would have urged objections against the 
law. Since so many teachers were dissatisfied wiUi the former legal re- 
quirement, they will certainly now be pleased, and not complain of the 
change. 

Meeiings, — The State teachers' convention, and eight district institutes 
were the only meetings attended. During the fall and winter so many of 
our leading teachers entered the army, that it was deemed inexpedient to 
eonvene the county association. We trust, however, that this agency, so 
necessary to the welfare of the teachers and the good of the schools, may 
soon again be organized and sustained. 

Remarks. — Tn a majority of districts the school system is nobly sustained. 
Every effort is made to establish good schools. But even in these districts 
the true objects of education seem to be overlooked while making general 
provisions for the school. We need schools in which the physical, intel- 
lectual and moral powers may all be cultivated, developed and strengthened, 
and until grounds are procured, houses built, furniture and apparatus sup- 
plied and teachers employed with a wise reference to establishing and sus- 
taining such schools, we can never expect to realize the full benefits of the 
system. 

For aid and encouragement received from directors, teachers and other 
friends of education, I feel truly thankful. During my short term of service 
I have obtained much valuable information, which will materially aid me in 
my future labors. 



BRADFORD COUNTY.— Otis J. Chubbuok. 

School Houses.^Whole number, 349 ; 10 new and 58 reported unsuitable 
for use. The number built is much smaller than usual, in consequence of 
the unprecedented high price of labor and materials. The public mind 
has been too deeply interested in the stirring events that have transpired 
i& this most eventful year, to devote much attention to the improvement of 
school houses and grounds. The feeling of contempt manifested by some 
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pnpilB, toward the " miserable old flcbool boase," tends stronglj to de- 
moralize tbe schools, and prompt to acts of vandalism. It is highly im- 
portant that the associations of the school shonld be of a pleasant and at- 
tractive character — as thej exert a powerful infiaence toward the successflil 
prosecution of the work there commenced. 

Furniture and Jjpparatus. — ^Yery little change has been made. A few 
articles of apparatus have been procured by teachers. About one hun- 
dred schools hare been supplied by directors, with Cornell's out- line maps. 
These are in many cases being successfully used, and will thus prove to be 
a good investment. 

Schools. — ^There are 365 in the county, none of which may strictly be said 
to be unclassified. One has been graded. In many schools, the classes 
are more numerous than they should be, in consequence of the diversity of 
text-books.. In several districts, where a uniform series has been adopted, 
the use of the books selected has not been enforced. Algebra is taught in 
some thirty to forty schools. Book-keeping, familiar science, natural phi- 
losophy, astronomy, physical geofip'aphy and Latin are occasionally taught 
Hap drawing is practiced in very few. Most of the schools are conducted 
wfth fair ability and success. Some are quite superior, perfect order being 
maintained, and much interest manifested, while a few are almost worth- 
lees. 

The absence of the usual number of larger pupils last winter, suggested 
tbe painful thought of neglected opportunities, and scarcity in future of 
qualified teachers. Irregularity of attendance exists to such an extent, as 
to require special notice. The health of pupils has been generally good, so 
that no excuse exists in this respect. The roads were at times, last win- 
ter, blocked with snow. But making all due allowance for natural and 
unavoidable hindrances, the average attendance is far less than it should 
be. In the warmer part of the summer term, it is frequently less than one 
half the number of names on the roll. Children ought not to feel it to be a 
matter of small importance whether they attend or not ; nor should they 
be permitted to stay away from school for light and trivial causes. Too 
many parents act upon the very erroneous idea, that if the teacher does not 
80 interest pupils, as to make them prefer to go to school, it is useless to 
require them to do so. The real cause of neglect in this respect may, it is 
believed, be found in the fact, that parents are so absorbed in their business 
affairs, as to give little thought to the importance of education, and ini^ad 
of acting in obedience to the true interests of their children, they seem to 
entertain the superficial view, that what is so free, must be of little im- 
portance. The natural and legitimate results of such a course are a neglect 
of the interests of the cause, a decrial of the school system, and contempt 
for those engaged in its administration. 
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ExamifMimM.'^Thirij'fiyB ewmtDatioo8» of which dae notice was f^yen 
ip the county papers^ were held between the first of October and tenth of 
December. It was thought, bj the latter date, the schools would all be sup- 
plied. Owing to the unsettled state of affairs, and scarcity of suitable teach* 
era, thirty-five special and private examinations were held at the request of 
the majority of one or more boards of directors. A few only were held at my 
office. These extra examinations, with the necessary correspondence con- 
nected therewith, have materially increased my labors, and occupied aome 
of the time that might otherwise have been devoted to visiting schoola. 

Sixty-five directors were present at the public examinations. In two or 
three instances a full board was present. In some instances, directors re- 
mained all day, assisting in the examination. At all, either directors or 
citizens were present At eight of these no directors were present Teach- 
ers generally acquitted themselves creditably. The standard of qualifica- 
tion has not been lowered, though it has been necessary to grant certificates 
with lower figures than last year. 

Teachers. — The whole number of males employed is 66 — 93 less than last 
year. The number of females to whom certificates were granted, is about 
the same as for the previous year. Males, with few exceptions, are em- 
ployed for the winter term only. The proportion of failures is larger with 
them than the females. But it should be remembered in estimating flrom 
this, their relative merits as teachers, that , males are usually selected for 
the more difficult schools, and that owing to their scarcity, some were pat 
in schools who would not, under other circumstances, have been employed. 
The susceptibilities of the high minded female, peculiarly fit her for the posi- 
tion of teacher, and she is quite as likely to govern successfully as the male, 
except, perhaps, where pupils are found so low in the scale of humanity, that 
they can be controlled by no other means than superior physical force. As a 
class, teachers are faithful and enterprising. Most of them are young, and 
follow teaching only as a temporary employment About one half of those 
applying for certificates had, during the year previous, read one or more 
educational works. Eighty-four per cent bad attended other than common 
schoola The salaries offered do not Justify the requisite expenditures for 
adequate preparation, and the terms are too short to think of majdng 
teaching a permanent business. The policy of hiring " cheap teachers," to 
save a few dollars at the expense of mind and heart, is suicidal, and much 
progress cannot be made where it prevails. The educator more effectually 
controls the destiny of our country than the legislator. It is far more im- 
portant that the mind and heart of our nation be correctly and ftiUy de- 
Teloped, than that our wealth and numbers be rapidly increased. The ter- 
rible struggle through which we have Just passed ought, if nothing etee 
w411, to teach us this. While heaping up for ourselves wealth, we nvay lay 
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trains of thonj^ht and feeling tbat tend to its deatrnetioii, and oar nuo* 
Hence, laborers in this department of oar goTomment should comprise our 
best talent, oar wisest and best men and women. Bat we cannot command 
the services of sach, so long as we are unwilling to paj for them. And we 
shall be unwilling to pay for them, so long as we fail to appreciate tbeir 
yalae. We give no better evidence of our appreciation of the value of an 
article, than our willingness to pay for it. In the commercial world th^ 
better article is desired. Men are not slow to discover the most direct 
means of obtaining it, by indicating their willingness to pay for it. The 
same law holds good in educational matters. We get as good an article 
as we are willing to pay for. While we admit in theory, that the stabilitj 
and success of our government depend upon the virtue and intelligence of 
the people, we do not ignore it in practice. 

Our fathers planted on these shores the tree of liberty. They were seal* 
ous in establishing schools and churches, that it might flourish and bear 
abundant fruit. Those who by apathy, opposition, direct or indirect, re- 
tard the progress of our schools, will find their true position to be that of 
him, who in plucking the fruit, woald destroy the tree. 

Visitations. — Two hundred and thirty-six schools were visited ; forty- 
three of these with directors ; several with citizens. I found it impossible 
to visit more, and attend to other official duties. This jto to be regretted, 
not only because visits of directors hare been less frequent, but because I 
believe this to be one of the most efficient means of doing good. Yisits 
must necessarily be short Their length should depend, to some ezteutr 
upon the size and advancement of the school. I seek the acquaintance and 
good will of the pupils, ascertain what studies they are pursuing, their ad- 
vancement and familiarity with them. I make such inquiries of teacher 
and pupils as circumstances require, examine the school register and make 
such remarks as are calculated to be of use to them. 

The names of clergymen are seldom found on the school register. These 
golden opportunities for good seem to be neglected by them. If children 
grow up with a coldness and indifference towards them, which is the 
natural result of such neglect, a barrier to their usefulness is formed. Some 
of oar clergymen have manifested much interest, and rendered efficient aid 
in our educational meetings ; let them heartily aid us in caring for the 
lambs of the flock, and they will find an increase in its size and value. 

District Institutes, -^Concermug these I cannot report pi ogress. Some 
have been held in about one half the districts. Of the number, attendanoe 
of teachers, directors or people, records have not usually been kept Our 
teachers and people speak favorably of teachers' meetings for improve- 
mfBtU but this form is generally admitted a failure. Want of professional 
leal is one of the qauses, but want of adaptation to our situation and cir- 
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cumstances is chief. I attended eight. The directors of three districts 
assained the responsibilitj of holding an institute six days in sneeessiony &i 
lien of alternate Saturdays. Their teachers were in regular attendance, and 
they were considered successful. 

Educational Agencies. — The meetings of the county association were 
held as usual, being better attended than might have been anticipated in 
riew of unfavorable circumstances. Four county institutes, of five days 
each, were held at Rome, Wyalusing, Athens and Troy. The attendance 
of teachers slightly exceeded, in the aggpregate, that of the five held the year 
previous. We were usually favored at the evening sessions with crowded 
audiences. A unamimous expression of those in attendance in favoi of 
holding a like number of meetings the coming year was made. Those at- 
tending deserve credit for the zeal manifested in the cause. I should re- 
mark, that these meetings were held in the month of September, during an 
exciting political campaign and impending draft Our institutions of learn- 
ing, some of which have rendered very efficient aid in preparing teachers, 
have, in common with other interests, suffered in consequence of the war. 
Those in operation are, the Susquehanna Collegiate institute. Prof. James 
M'Williams, principal; Troy academy, and Athens academy. Several 
teachers attended the Normal school at Mansfield ; others the Waverly insti- 
tute, K. Y. A number of select schools were In operation during the fall, 
chiefly for the qualification of teachers. 

Moral Instruction. — The Bible is used in 295 schools, generally at the 
opening exercises— being read by teacher or pupils. In some schooHs a 
passage is recited by each pupil More attention is being given to this im- 
portant subject. Much good is being accomplished under the auspices of a 
County Sabbath School association, which has held several meetings, and 
has in its employ a Sabbath School missionary, who devotes his whole time 
to the work. 

Remarks, — ^We cannot but acknowledge, in view of the trying circum- 
stances of the year, and the present condition of our schools, that we Lave 
abundant cause of gratitude to the Qiver of all good for these blessings 
granted us. Our school terms have not been materially shortened by the 
war. Though many of our teachers have offered up their lives upon the 
altar of their country's service, our schools have been supplied. We accept 
tiiese facts as an evidence that the cause of education lies near the hearts of 
our people ; and that now, as the weight of care and anxiety incident to 
the war, and which has hung like a pall over our land, has lifted, and the ' 
sunshine of peace dawns upon our country, we may all unite our efforts to 
make our schools such that the results may be the crowning glory of our 
land. 
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Rouises. — It will be observed on comparing the present report with thftt 
t>f last jear, that in this, a greater number of houses is reported as ''unfit 
for use.^' On closer inspection, it was found that some houses were over- 
looked last year, that should have been reported. One new house only' 
was built since last report. In the erection of new buildings, sufficient 
oare is not taken to adapt them/in every respect, to the use for which they 
were intended. School houses must be of proper shape and size. In most 
•f the old, and in many of the new houses, one great defect is want of room. 
A general complaint among teachers is, that the houses are so much crowd- 
ed, that it is impossible to preserve order, that there is no room for classes, 
black-board, &c. A. good sized house for one teacher, should not be leas 
than 27 by 37 feet in the clear ; this will allow space for clothes rooma, 
platforms and closets, with space to seat fifty pupils. Private clothes rooms 
for each sex are absolutely required, especially for female pupils and teach- 
ers. The proper ventilation of school houses is sadly neglected. Th^ 
common plan of depending on the windows, or openings in the ceiling aloa« 
for ventilation, is not only highly expensive on account of the extra amount 
of fuel required to heat the room, but it is not sufficient to purify the at- 
mosphere. The expense of constructing houses, with fines necessary for 
proper ventilation, would be trifling compared with the amount of health 
and comfort that is sacrificed in school rooms for want of pure air. Eleven 
houses have no out-houses of any kind. A very large number have only 
liie most miserable apologies for such, and the condition in which they are 
kept, is perfectly disgusting; common decency demands an immediate 
remedy. Many houses in the middle and lower end of the county have 
good wood and coal sheds, a thing rarely seen in the upper end. A num- 
ber of new houses have cellars under the whole or parts of the buildings, 
with stairs leading into them from the iuside of the house. A good dry 
eellar is decidedly the cheapest, most durable and most convenient plaee 
for storing fuel, and no school house should be built without il 

Qrounds. — Of 232 school houses; only 68 have sufficient play grounds 
owned by the school districts, and but 26 are enclosed. Nothing has been 
4one to over 200 play grounds, by way of improvement, beyond the plant- 
log of a few trees. Frequently the most worthless, bleak, wet, rocky and 
eu»ep hillsides, has been chosen as a proper location for a school house. In 
several places it is almost impossible to approach the houses in the winter 
eea^n. The confinement and mental efforts of the school room make 
5 School Hsr. 
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physical exercise an absolute necessitj ; therefore, proper plaj groands 
are as essential as the school houses themselves. Frequent and serioos 
difficulties arise in schools, on account of pupils trespassing on neighboring 
property. All this could be easily avoided by baring sufficient grounds 
with suitable improvements attached to school houses. Not less than half 
an acre of ground, of proper shape, is sufficient for an ordinary school. 
This should be a dry, level, smooth surface, well graded and ornamented 
with plenty of shade trees and shrubbery, and enclosed with a neat and 
substantial fence. Wherever the grounds are sufficient for healthful exer- 
cise, the pupils should be confined to the limits of the play grounds, and not 
allowed to play in the road nor to trespass on private property. 

Furniture, — One hundred and twenty school houses are yet without fur- 
niture, and judging from the progress made heretofore in the re-furnishing 
of school houses, it will take at least thirty years to remove these relics of 
barbarism in the shape of school furniture. If the people would seriously 
reflect, on the amount of torture and discomfort to which their children avs 
subjected for want of proper school furniture, doubtless the proper remedy 
would soon be applied. The health and progress of pupils depend, in no smaB 
degpree, on the comforts of the school room. It appears from the general 
aspect .of many school houses, school grounds and much of our school fur- 
niture, that a large proportion of the people are firm believers in the doc- 
trine, " that through much suffering people become great." I appeal to the 
school directors of the county, who are the guardians to a great extent of 
the morals, the intellect and the health of the next generation, to give us 
more comfortable school houses, larger school grounds and better school 
fbmiture. 

Apparatus. — Proper apparatus is to the teacher, what improved machi- 
nery is to the farmer or the mechanic. No teacher can teach to the best 
advantage without it. Many articles of school apparatus are found in our 
sehools, yet comparatively few are well supplied. 

Graded SchooU.^^The public school system will never attain that degree 
of perfection earnestly desired, until a proper system of grading is introduced 
into the schools. The advantages of graded over ungraded schools are so 
numerous and evident, that no lengthy arguments are necessary to oonvinet 
persons of the importance of establishing them, wherever the populatioB 
wHl possibly warrant it Neither is it impracticable to grade schools tn 
rural districts. A few good schools of a higher grade, located at proper 
distances, would accommodate all the more advanced pupils in a district ; 
while the schools already established might serve as schools of a lower 
gprade for smaller and less advanced pupils. Thus, a district that supports 
from three to four ungraded schools, might^locate a school of a higher grade 
in some central locality, that would accommodate all the most adra&ced 
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pnpiUi in the entire district A district tkat Bopports from alz to eight in- 
fprsded schools might be accommodated with two ; one that supports from 
eif^t to twelve ungraded schools, with three schools of a similar character. 
A41 advanced pupils are of an age and sise sufficient to attend school, at a 
distance of from two to three miles, and the msjority of them would prefer 
attending good schools of a higher grade, at that distance, than to attend 
inferior ungraded schools at a less distance. It is not an unusual thing to 
see pupils attending private schools and boarding at home, at much greater 
distances. Graded schools have been established in the countj fo^ many 
jears, and. there is not a single instance, where suitable teachers were se* 
leeted, that thej have proved a failure. It too frequently happens, that in* 
ferior teachers are* employed, particularly in the lower departments of 
graded schools — ^these sometimes bring the system into disrepute, but 
place the same teachers into ungraded schools, and their performance is 
■till less satisfactory. The time has come, when competent teachers are 
required in every department of the schools. Those teachers who boast 
Ihat they possess sufficient knowledge to teach primary schools will find to 
their sorrow, that their places will soon be occupied by those who are com* 
potent to teach any school 

With proper management the expense of educating a certain number of 
pupils is less in graded than in ungraded schools, aside from the superior 
feoilities afforded to pupils and teachers. If the amount of money frequent- 
ly lavished on private schools were judiciously expended in improving our 
public schools, the result would be salutary. A prominent individual in one 
of our principal boroughs, remarked to me : " Our public schools in this 
pllice are very good ; I have sent my children to private schools, but I find 
that the public schools are much better than any private school that we 
have in the place." 

Flan of ExaminatioM, — My examinations are partly oral, and partly 
written. In orthography fifty words are given, all of which are written. 
In the other branches about the same number of answers are written that 
are given orally. Care is taken to put questions that involve principles 
rather than extreme intricacy. No communication is allowed by members 
of the class during the examination. The answers are marked from one to 
five, according to their merit, and their averages determine the numbers on 
the certificate The reasons for having the examinations partly written are, 
to economize time, to keep all the members of the class employed, and to 
give such as cannot express themselves so readily an opportunity to write 
oat part of their answers. Entirely written examinations are not satis- 
factory to the directors. 

Th€ comparative succeu of male ami female teacher 9. — Of the number of 
sohools visited, 124 were taught by females, and 119 by males. Of the 
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namber moat Buccessfallj taught and gOTemed the proportioif was as tw« 
to one in favor of female teachers. All the reasons for prejadices againsi 
female teachers may be summed up in one word, ignorance. In the most 
intelligent portions of the county, females are preferred to males as teachers. 
Prejuoice against female teachers only exists where female education has 
been greatly neglected. 

Visitf. — Every school should be visited at least twice, once near the 
opening, and again near the close of the school term ; nor should the visits 
be of less duration than three hours. But with the amount of labor and 
travel connected with the superintendency, it is utterly impossible to accom- 
plish it in a county like Bucks. We must therefore content ourselves with 
possibilities. 

The objects of school visitations are to judge of the merits of the teacher in 
practical teaching, correct errors in teaching, collect information respecting 
the schools, and encourage teachers and pupils in their labors. To do all 
this but partially, requires at least three hours to every school. Advice 
and instruction should ^e given especially to young teachers. The merits 
ef the teacher, and the progress of the schools, may be better judged near 
tte close of the term. The expectation also of receiving another official 
visit before the close of the term might stimulate many teachers to perform 
their duties more effectually. 

DUtrict Institutes. — In every distriet, where a majority of the teachers 
had their hearts in their profession, and had a few competent teachers to 
lead, the district institutes were a success. The causes of failure are mainly 
to be attributed to the malignant opposition of some of the teacherSi the 
total indifference of others, and the want of ability to lead. The most zeal- 
ous supporters of the system, teachers, directors and citizens were princi- 
pally in favor of the institutes. The opposition arose chiefly through igno- 
rant, narrow minded and selfish teachers. If the teachers had done but 
half their duty towards supporting the institutes, the directors and people 
would have heartily sustained them. 

Other Agtncits. — There are various academies and private schools in the 
oouoty, thelnost prominent of which are the Excelsior Normal school, at 
Oarversville ; the Tremont school, at Hartsville ; the Bellevue female insti- 
tute, at Attleborough ; the Classical school, at Quakertown, and the Classical 
school, at Andalusia. All of these institutions render more or less assistance 
in the education of teachers. The Excelsior Normal school is conducted on 
the regular normal principle, and is well patronized by the teachers. This 
school affords excellent facilities for teachers, and its influence is materially 
felt throughout the county. 

The desired progress in the common schools cannot be made until we 
secure a greater number of efficient teachers. We must have more talent 
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nxxA learning in the profession, and in order to secure these we must offer 
better pecuniarj inducements The progress of the schools was not satis- 
factory, and the chief cause was the great scarcity of well qualified teachers. 
Mnch advancement in education could scarcely be expected while the de- 
mon of war was preying with such fearful havoc upon the very vitals of the 
country, but the glorious sunlight of peace again smiles upon us, and its 
invigorating influence will soon restore progress and prosperity to every de- 
partment of civil life. 



BUTLER COUNTY.—AsA H. Waters. 

School Houses. — One new house was erected in Washington township. 
This is large, substantial and furnished with ample black-board surface. 
There, are still several houses unfit for use, which will, doubtless, soon 
be removed to give place for new ones. I have urged the importance of 
building commodious houses. The expense is but little more, whilst the 
comfort, convenience and health of both teachers and pupils are largely 
promoted. I am conbtraiued again to say, that there is not suf&cient atten- 
tion given to inclosing and ornamenting the grounds. Some houses stand 
immediately on the road side without any inclosure, and, as a consequence, 
^ring the summer, the doors and windows are broken in, and present a 
most unsightly appearance, besides subjecting the district to considerable 
•zpense for repairs. This would be prevented, in most cases, if they were 
inclosed with a strong pailing fence and provided with a good gate and lock. 

Furniture, — More attention has been paid to furniture. Formerly, almost 
•liything in the shape of a seat or desk was considered sufficient Now, 
however, all the new houses are provided with good desks and seats, and, 
ia man J of the old ones, new furniture has been placed. In some of theae 
Aey are not properly graded to suit the large and small scholars. This is 
an important matter. Desks and seats should be made to suit the ages of 
the scholars. It is absolutely painful to see children perched upon high 
benches with desks touching their chins, without any support for their feet, 
•nd large scholars doubled in the form of a crescent over low desks, suited 
•Qly for small children. 

Apparatus. — A very gratifying advance has been made in the furnishing 
iDf apparatus. Ten districts have been provided with' full [sets of out^lioe 
maps, since my last report, and I was highly pleased to find, in my visits, 
that most of the schools in which they have been introduced, were usinf 
them, and, in some instances, with remarkable success. In some schools, 
however, I am sorry to say, they were used only as ornaments for the walla. 
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Of their utility Ui^re can be no doubt. Directors should require the teadh 
ers to use them. No other apparatus has been introduced. 

Schoalt, — Two more schools have been graded — those of Oentreville aad 
Harrisville. These seem to be doing well, and doubtless give full proof tf 
the superiority of graded schools. 

There are jet two which ought to be graded— -those of Harmony and Zell* 
enople. To these reference was made in my last report. My visits to theat 
schools last winter, have fully confirmed the views then expressed. 

The practice of dividing the school term into summer and winter schools, 
under the direction of dififerent teachers, I am pleased to find is gradually 
growing into disfavor. In a number of townships now, the schools are 
opened early in the fall, and continued the full term of five or six months 
under the same teacher. In this case, there should be a short recess of not 
more than two weeks, before winter begins. 

Teackert. — The teachers have acquitted themselves, generally, in an ae- 
eeptable manner. Some have succeeded exceedingly well, and by their 
diligence and tact, have earned for themselves the encomiums of parenli 
aad directors, if not the reward due for their faithful labor. There are, it 
is true, some exceptions— some entire failures. The number of [these, I 
am happy to say, is few, and, of these, there were as many males as femalec 

The views expressed last year with reference to female teachers, have 
been strengthened by observation. I am satisfied that if the teachers aw 
properly sustained and encouraged by parents and directors, there would 
be very few failures, and success would attend all to a much greater extent 

As far as possible, the standard of qualification has been raised to that w* 
oommended by the Department, and hence the number of applicants reject- 
ed has been greater. 

Fitt/a/tom.— The work of visiting was prosecuted from the opening until 
Ae closing of the school term, with little loss of time. In all, one han» 
dred and eighty schools were visited, leaving a larger number urn- 
visited than there was last year. This was owing, in part, to these 
being closed, temporarily, at the time of my visit. Directors accompanied 
me in some of these visits. I am gratified to say, that in some districts the 
directors visit the schools frequently, and in others, the district secretaries 
are performing regular visitations. In the greater number of the districted 
however, there is a want of interest in this respect, both by citizens and 
directors. 

Dutria Insitiuies, — Whilst in a few districts institutes were sustained 
with considerable interest and advantage, in the majority they were of little 
vae, and in some they were entirely ignored. Probably it is well that t h ea c 
institutes has been [made optional. Those who are really interested, ani 
desire their owa improvement, will doubtless have them established, or f 
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thing eqalvalenl Whereas, observation in the practical worUngs of theioh 
Btitotes, when required by law, proves that those who thns attended, did 00 
merely to fulfil the letter of the law, and hence derived little real benefit 

Moral Instruccion. — There are few schools in which the Scriptures an 
&ot read, and few exceptions where a decided moral infiuence is not impart- 
ed. This is a subject of vital importance, and demands the earnest con- 
sideration of every friend of education and our common school system. 
'< Knowledge is power." Devoid of moral and christian inflaences, it euir 
not but become a fearful instrument of evil. The importance of this sub^ 
jeet, therefore, cannot be too frequently uid urgently presented. DirectoM 
and parents should have a vigilant eye to this matter, and it should, in ml 
especial manner, claim the earnest consideration of the ministers of tke 
<3ospel. Their influence is not brought to bear upon this subject to tlic 
extent, necessary in our common schools. Measures should be devised, by 
which their important influence may be secured to infuse into the schools a 
higher moral and christian tone. 

Remmrkt.^^l again express my grateful acknowledgments to the direetOMt 
teachers and parents for their uniform courtesy, kindness and ho^italil^^ 
The frightful and devastating scourge of war which has so long swept over 
eor land, has been severely felt in the cause of education. Many of our beat 
teachers have been withdrawn from the work of teaching to engage in the 
service of their country — the attention of directors and parents has been dip 
verted, in a great degree,'from the subject of education, to the all-absorbii^( 
ene of their country's salvation, and enormous demands have been made 
upon their resources to sustain the government. No interest has suflSsied 
more than that of education. Happily, through divine aid, the terrible 
scourge has been removed, and it is hoped that a new and increased In* 
•terest will be infused into our common schools during the year, upon which 
we have now entered. Directors, parents and friends of education, we ask 
jour earnest co-operation. 



CAMBRIA COUNTr.— J. Phank CoMDoar. 

SeAaoi Houses.-^But few new houses have been erected this year, and 
these few are generally inferior to what they should be. 

We need a large number of new school houses, and now that peace has 
once more returned to our distracted country, and our former prosperi1|y 
promises soon to return, it is to be hoped that the construction of these contem* 
plated educational edifices will be no longer postponed. If by deferring their 
construction until material and labor are much cheaper, they should be built 
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better, more cotnmodioas and better calculated to promote the health and 
•omfort of their occupants, Ihan some houses that have been built during 
the past two or three years, no one will hare cause to regret the delar. 
That there is too much carelessness in regard to the building and famishing 
of school houses, is a fact so patent to every one that it cannot be denied. 

Fwrniiure. — It will be seen, by referring to the accompanying tabular 
gUtement, that only about one-fourth of our schools is supplied with suit- 
able furniture. The furniture in a few of the others is tolerably good, but 
insufficient in amount, and that in a large number is positively injurious. 
The prevailing fault is, that the seats are much too high, and not provided 
with backs. The builders of many of the houses appear to have thought that 
they were preparing seats for the descendants of a race of giants, instead of 
the children of persons of ordinary stature. There are in some of our schools 
seats (if they can be called such) that are too high for the tallest man tn 
the State to sit upon comfortably. 

Apparatus — Great improvement has been made this year in the way of 
introducing apparatus. The directors of eleven districts supplied each of 
their schools with a set of good out-line maps. This is a step in the right 
'direction, and one for which they deserve much credit. It is hoped others 
Will folbw their worth j example. !t ybould be here remarked, lu re^jard 
to the tabular statement, that of the number of schools which are stated to 
have been supplied with apparatus during the year, but few were fully sup- 
plied, the apparatus consisting in most cases of out-line maps. 

Schools. — There has been a decrease of one school during the year. 
Otily about two-thirds of the schools have a uniformity of text-books, 
though in nearly every district a uniform scries has been adopted by the 
board. In some cases the boards have done nothing more than merely re- 
solve that a certain series should be used, leaving the schools to labor un- 
der the same difficulties as before. In other cases the plan of introducing 
a uniformity, gradually, has been tried, by requiring those pupils purchas- 
ing new books, to get a particular kind, but allowing those who have booki 
of any kind to use them until they are worn out. This plan generally in- 
ereases the difficulty it is intended to obviate; and even where this is not 
the case, it takes a long time to secure uniformity. A uniform series of 
text-books is one of the essentials of a good school ; and that board of di- 
rectors which neglects to supply one, fails to perform a plain and impera- 
tive duty. But it is urged, as an excuse for not adopting and using a series, 
that the people complain of the pecuniary expenditure necessary for the 
purchase of the new books. It may be asked of these persons: Is it not 
better that the people should be put to a slightly increased expenditure to 
secure a uniform scries of books, and thereby obtain all the benefits of the 
school, than that they should pay taxes year after year and receive little 
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or no benefit from them, in consequence of a want of this nnifomity f 
Besides, this increased expenditure would be necessarj only for a single 
year, while the loss which the tax-payers incur, from a want of uniformity, 
continues. That is indeed false economy that would squander the teach- 
er's valuable time and curtail the children's opportunities of education, to 
save a few paltry dimes. 

Examinations — Owing to the scarcity of teachers, it was found necessary 
to visit several districts more than once, for the purpose of examining teach- 
ers; and even then, the necessary number of teachers was not secured. It 
became necessary, therefore, to hold a few private examinations. This is 
to be regretted. Private examinations are a serious evil ; and it is hoped 
that they can be abandoned for the future. In the examinations the writ- 
ten and oral methods have been combined Much improvement was visible 
among the teachers of some of the districts ; and there appears to be a 
general desire among them to fit themselves more fully for the responsible 
duties of their vocation. Our examinations were not less thorough and 
searching than during former years, though the circumstances of the edu- 
cational affairs of the county forbade their being much more so. The effects 
of these examinations are apparent in the increased desire or improvement. 

TcuC'.cf^. — The nuniber of feaialea emplu^td in the bcLot Ih '.v...- larger 
than for any former year. This was caused by the drain upon the male 
population, produced by the war, and the demand for men in almost every 
tailing. There never were too many competent female teachers, and of 
eourse this year some incompetent ones had to be employed. lu some dis- 
tricts the diflSculty of securing teachers Vas so gioat, that the directors 
were forced to keep their schools closed until the teachers in the schools of 
the neighboring districts had finished their terms. By this means some of 
the schools did not close until about the 1st of June. 

Visitations. — More visits were made this year than last, quite a number 
ef schools being visited twice, and some as often as four times. The time 
spent in each, while it was as protracted as circumstances would admit, was 
not as great as might have been desired. The schools are open generally 
but four months, and nearly all of them only during the winter. They 
must all be visited, and therefore it is impossible to spend much time in 
each. The time devoted to each was, however, generally sufficient to re- 
veal, with a tolerable degree of correctness, the teacher's method of instruc- 
tion, and to afford time for giving such advice as was found necessary. 

Remarks. — I would feel that I had neglected my duty were I to close 
Ihis report without presenting some facts in regard to attendance, which 
have come to my notice. Irregularity of attendance has grown to be such 
a serious evil, and is increasing to such an extent, that it behooves every 
friend of popular education to raise his voice against it. 
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The attendaDce In a large number of schools was carefallj noted, and it has 
been ascertained that the general average is about sixty per cent, daring the 
term. The schools from which the data were taken, which famished the 
basis of this estimate, are situated in all parts of the county — in town as well 
aa in the country — some of them were open at all seasons of the year, tbey 
were of all grades, and include some of those schools in which the attend- 
ance has been best as well as some in which it has been worst There are 
schools, and I am sorry to say not a few, in which the per centage of at- 
tendance for the term falls below^fty, though it is believed that sixty is a 
fair average for the whole county. 

Cambria county pays annually about $25,300 for the support of her 
schools, forty per cent, of which, or $10, 120, is lost by irregularity of attend* 
ance. This, however, is not the worst feature of the case. If it were possi- 
ble to present here the evils which must arise in consequence of this bad at- 
tendance, the defective education attendant upon it, it would be a picture se 
appalling that the pecuniary loss would sink into insignificance in the oom- 
parison. There are in addition to those who attend school, (and who ak>nt 
are included in tho estimate given,) some who do not attend at all. A ease 
was related to me by anintelligent and reliable director, where a young man 
eighteen years of age, who had never attended school a day in his life, ap- 
plied to the board in his district to see if there was not some way by which 
they could compel his father to allow him to go to school. Of course he 
was informed that there was not. Why are our laws silent on this point? 

One of the principal reasons assigned by parents for irregular attendance, 
is the necessity which they say exists for the services of their children at 
home. They cannot afford to send their children to school. Of suck 
parents, it might be asked, "Can you afford to allow them to grow up in 
ignorance ?" 

Among the minor causes tending to produce irregularity of attendance, 
may be mentioned the fact that nearly all of our school houses are so ex- 
tremely uncomfortable in their arrangement, that attending school in them 
becomes almost a torture, when under other circumstances it would be a 
pleasure. Then, too, some of our teachers do not understand making their 
achools attractive and pleasant It is melancholy to remark the small 
number of large pupils in attendance. This is particularly the case in 
Johnstown and vicinity, though noticeable to a greater or less extent all 
over the county. There appears to be a growing disposition, especially 
amoog boys of fifteen years and upwards, to imagine that schools are insti- 
tcitions intended only for very small children ; and that persons of their age 
and experience can have no possible need for them. The conduct of many 
parents, too, would tend to strengthen the impression that tbey also enter- 
tained similar views. 
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Becanse I have here dwelt, at some length, on some of the evils whieh 
hare to be contended against, it mast not be inferred that oar schools aft 
fatliires. It is due to oar teachers to saj that they have labored faithfully, 
and in most cases sacoessfallj. That there were some failures is true, bat 
erett those who failed, did 'so more through want of experience than through 
Imek of effort to do their duty. To that apparent apathy sometimes ob* 
■erv«d among parents and others, and which was the necessary concomi- 
tant of that distraoted state of; the public mind, caused by the war, must tat 
ascribed many of the difficulties under which the schools labored ; but now 
Ikat the war is over, and our beloved country once more occupies that proui 
position among the nations of the earth, that she was destined by an Afl^ 
Wise Providence to hold, let us all unite in the support and perfecticA 
0t our system of common schools, the object of which is to instill into the 
aiinds and hearts of the rising generation the principles of virtue, patriotism 
and intelligence, which alone are the pillars of free government 
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School Houses. — One new frame house in Shippen, too small to be cob- 
venient. A new school should be established between Nos. 1 aud 2, whieh 
are too far apart; and the scholars becoming too numerous. Portage needs 
aoother school. Lumber has one house unfit for use. Gibson has an old 
log church, used for school purpose, which is totally unfit for either. Orovt 
has a dilapidated log house, which is a disgrace to the farm it stands oi. 
All the other houses are from tolerable to good. 

Furniture, — Some of the houses have not sufficient furniture to be eoi* 
veuient, but they are generally tolerably well supplied. None have, pro- 
perly speaking, any apparatus. 

Teachers, — But two male teachers have been employed. All the rest weft 
females. Good satisfaction given. 

Examinaiions. — The difficulty of securing the attendance of directors, 
necessarily made some examinations private. I appointed a public exami- 
nation, but the attendance was limited; and the directors present from other 
oounties engaged the teachers, so that only two, who were pre-engaged, 
tftught in this county, and that necessitated single examinations. 

Visitaiions. — I visited all the schools from once to four times. At the 
request of the teachers, I usually conducted the recitations, and closed my 
visit by a short address. 
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School Houses. — Five new school houses were bailt during the year, all 
•f which are good, substantial buildings ; one in Mauch Chunk borough, 
one in East Mauch Chunk, one in Packer and two in Towamenslng. Th« 
number of old buildings unfit for school purposes is gradually disappear- 
ing, and giving place to new and more convenient ones. With a few ez- 
teptions, the sites selected for new houses are admirable, but it is to be re- 
gretted that so little attention is given to the improvement of grounds. Id 
some instances groves have been selected, where a very little additional ex- 
pense would greatly improve them. Grounds belonging to many of the 
houses are entirely too small. There is frequently less than one- fourth of 
an acre belonging to a house, when it should not be less than half, and in 
rural districts where it can be had at reasonable prices, a whole acra. 
Most of the grounds are unfenced and without any of those ornaments or 
improvements that have a tendency to attraet children hither and make 
them pleasant places. Ont-housea have also been much neglected, many 
of the schools being entirely destitute. Directors should attend to this at 
once. 

Furniture. — But little improvement has been made in furniture. Since 
my last annual report the new houses were provided with ordinary furni- 
ture. More convenient desks and benches could have been furnished at 
about the same expense. All the schools in the county have black-boards, 
but many of them are entirely too small. 

Apparatus. — No schools have been supplied with any kind of apparatui 
the past year. The attention of directors is invited to this snbject; it is 
certainly an important one. If teachers are to be successful they must b« 
supplied with the proper tools. They should be furnished with all the 
maps, charts, globes and other apparatus necessary for illustrating the 
various branches required to be taught. All these can be furnished with 
a small sum. A few dollars thus invested in each school, would add much 
to its interest and greatly facilitate the labors of teachers. 

Schoo/s. — The schools at Summit Hill were partially graded, and the re- 
sults are very satisfactory. There are still a number of villages in the 
county where a partial grading would result in much good. In all places 
where two or more schools are required, this should be done at once. Chil- 
dren should have the superior advantages such schools afford, where ever it 
is practicable. There are still a number of schools that are not even classi- 
fied. Where this is the case, it is impossible for a teacher to accomplish 
much, and it cannot be expected that children, under such circumstances, 
will make much progress. Directors should take this matter in hand, 
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adopt a uniform set of good text-books, and have the schools classified in 
the best manner possible. 

Examinaiions. — Public examinations were held in each district, and in 
some two were held, all at sach times and places as the directors desired. 
Oolj at two were fall boards present. Directors shoald, if possible, attend 
on these occasions. Here they hare an opportanity of becoming acquaint- 
ed with the applicants, and can better make their selections for their re- 
spective schools. After the public examinations were closed, there still 
remained a number of schools without teachers. These vacancies had to 
be filled bj teachers who were examined privately. After some experience 
in examining, I adopted the combined oral and written methods. By the 
oral, I am enabled to test the applicant's general knowledge of the branches 
and his facility to impart to others what he knows himself; and by the writ- 
ten, such necessary qualifications as cannot well be brought out by the oral 

District Institutes, — Institutes were regularly held in all the districts 
where it was practicable, and whetever properly encouraged by directors, 
were kept up with interest and good results. 

District Superintendents, — In Mauch Chunk borough, Mauch Chunk town- 
ship and in Lower Towamensing, the secretaries of the boards acted as 
district superintendents, and have done much towards improving the schools 
in their respective districts. 

Teachers. — The success of teachers was not in all cases the most flatter- 
ing. In some districts it was highly commendable, while in others it was 
much less so, and in some we had a few cases of entire failure. Owing to 
the scarcity of teachers, I was obliged to grant certificates that would other- 
wise have been withheld. A larger number of females were employed than 
in any former year, and wherever they were properly encouraged, gave 
general satisfaction, as much so at least as male teachers. 

Visitations, — All the schools were visited once, with two exceptions. 
Those were closed at the time of visitation on account of sickness of the 
teachers. About one half were visited twice, and some three and four times. 
The average time spent in each school, at a visit, was about one and a half 
hours. During these visits, I closely observed the methods of instruction 
pursued by the different teachers, and made such suggestions and remarks 
as I thought necessary and proper. Parents and directors visit the schools 
too seldom. Frequent visits from directors, and others interested, have a 
tendency to encourage teachers and stimulate scholars. 

Moral Instruction, — Moral instruction is given in about two-thirds of the 
sdiools, but the manner is so weak and impracticable, that the results in 
many cases are very limited. Wherever it is done, it should be in a fear- 
less and earnest manner. Teachers should always set an example worthy 
the imitation of those they teach. 
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Remarks, — Althongh oar schools did not make that progress which w«0 
desirable, daring the past year, they have not been wi^oat some pere^[^ti«> 
ble forward movement. Bat there still remains mach to be done, and in 
order that it be done well, it needs the co-operation of school officers, teaeh* 
ers and citizens in general. There is work for all, and ^ach one can do 
something. If we faithfallj discharge oar daties in a anited effort, great 
and good resalts will follow, and posterity will honor as for it. 
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Jfew School Houses — Foar ; Boggs, two, frame, 34 by 28, ceiling tea feet 
each, sites sufficiently large and pleasant, and suitably famished. How- 
ard, one, of like materials and dimension^, bat Its location is very objectioBa- 
ble, being the base of a steep ridge, affording little or no play-ground 
Oregg, one, brick, of like size and style, situated in a pleasant grove, with 
safficient groands ; cost about $700. The frame buildings occupy new 
sites, on quarter acre lots, not yet fenced, and cost in the aggregate about 
|},800. Each has about one hundred square feet of black-board, and about 
twenty-four desks, arranged in four rows, facing the teacher's desk. 

Aboat one handred and thirteen school houses have no out- buildings, 
except in a few instances a coal or wood shed. It is a matter of sarpriae 
to f^e parents and directors so indifferent about erecting these essentiato, 
when every principle of cleanliness and health suggests their necessity, and 
every feeling of decency and modesty demands their erection. 

The number unfit is ten. Of these, Boggs has one ; Benner, one ; Gurtin, 
one ; Ferguson, one ; Huston, one , Liberty, one ; Fatten, one, and Snow 
Shoe, one. The directors of these districts have been deferring the erec- 
tion of new houses until the cost of materials and the price of labor retura 
to their former level. 

Furniture and Apparatus. — The number of houses supplied with furni- 
ture and apparatus, include those built within the year, and a log house ia 
the district of Penn, which has been enlarged and furnished, at a cost of 
about $200. The number having tolerably suitable furniture, ia one han- 
dred ; insufficient furniture, twenty-two ; injarioas, nine, and are in perfect 
harmony with the condition of the houses. 

The number reported well supplied with i^paratus, is one hundred and 
forty-six ; supplied during the year, six ; wholly destitute, three. Strictly 
speaking, there is not a school room within our border, well supplied witk 
all the essential requisites of the school. They consist of black-boards, out- 
line maps, elocutionary charts and cards, and here and there a globe and 
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geometrical blocks are found, which generally belong to the teacher. Three 
haye none at all. Prof. Woods, of the Bellefonte high school, has intro- 
daced gymnastic exercises, which are highly appreciated by the students. 
Apparatus is being erected on the play-grounds. 

Schools. — Total number, one hundred and eighty-three ; graded, thirty- 
fiye ; graded during the year, one ; well classified, one hundred and seyen- 
ty-six ; poorly classified, seven, and the Bible has been read in all the 
schools but two. In twelve of the graded schools were taught, in addition 
to the branches enumerated on the provisional certificate, history, compo- 
sition, philosophy, algebra and book-keeping, and in one school was added 
Latin. In seven of the ungraded schools were taught history, physical 
geography and algebra. Composition and declamation are taught in almost 
all our schools. 

Examinations. — The number of public examinations held since my last 
report, is twenty ; inspected, two hundred and twenty-four ; licensed two 
hundred and fifteen ; renewed the certificates of six, for satisfactory reasons ; 
endorsed five from other counties ; rejected nine applicants ; issued one 
professional certificate, in exchange for the old form, and annulled none. 

The lowest figure used on the certificates in spelling, reading, writing, 
written arithmetic and the practice of teaching, is three ; average, two and 
a half. The lowest in mental arithmetic, geography, grammar and the 
theory of teaching, is three and a half; average, three. This rule, with few 
exceptions, was generally adhered to, and in grading, the instructions of 
the Department were strictly carried out. Thirty special examinations 
have been held, at the written request of directors, and a few of this class 
were rejected. Forty-two directors favored us with their presence during 
the examinations. 

Teachers, — Number employed, one hundred and eighty-three ; males, 
eighty-one ; females, one hundred and two. Forty-five have had no expe- 
rience ; thirty-one have taught less than one year ; nine have attended a 
Normal school ; one hundred and thirty have read professional books, and 
four failed to give satisfaction. The average age is twenty-four years. 

About one-fourth of the whole corps were beginners. A number of them 
evinced considerable talent and fitness for the work. With a little more 
ecperience and knowledge of the sciences, they will be in the right place. 
The most general complaint on the part of their employers, is in the govern- 
ment of their schools and maintaining proper order ; in many other respects 
they are in advance of some of the older teachers. 

Visitations — All the schools were visited once, except one, which was 
inaccessible, because of the deep snow ; ninety were visited twice, and a 
few others three and four times. In all, I made about two hundred and 
eighty visits. Sickness and death in my family, about the middle of Dt- 
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cember, interrupted me in the discharge of this dutj, otherwise a little mort 
might have been accomplished. Twentj-four directors attended me, and 
occasionally a few citizens, who reside in the immediate vicinity. The 
average time devoted to each school is abont one and a half hours. A num- 
ber of subscription schools were visited, but not reported. 

District Institutea. — Twenty districts claim to have held district insti* 
tutes. Wherever they were kept alive for mutual improvement, they were 
productive of good results; but where the teachers lacked professional zeal, 
and the board failed to do its duty, the result, of course, was a failure. The 
districts of Potter, Harris, lloward, Boggs, Walker, Spring and Half Moon 
have had regular and interesting sessions, while most of the others existed 
only in name, to comply with the requirements of the law, lest they lose 
the State appropriation. As far as I can learn, the directors have in no 
case prevented the teachers from holding institutes, and several boards 
have made it incumbent on them to attend or forfeit a dollar, and where 
this incentive existed, the attendance was tolerably good, and the exercises 
profitable ; but where this has not been done, it was impossible to get a 
sufficient n-uiuber together to engage in aoy exercises. It is to be hoped 
that the modification of the law of '62 will suit the views of our people, and 
that tLcoe valuable auxiliaries of our school system will not bo neglected. 
The county superintendent has been present at seven of these meetings. 
He has sought to attend more, but on arrival at the designated places, they 
were not in session. 

Meetings, — A county institute, of five days [continuance, was held at 
Howardville, between the holidays. Ninety>four teachers were in attend- 
ance, and large and appreciating audiences filled the church in which it was 
held, during the time. The exercises were conducted by Prof. J. K. Woods, 
of the Bellefonte high school, and other leading teachers of the county. It 
was a complete success. The county superintendent has delivered ten ad- 
dresses siDce his last report. 

School Houses. — Boards, in too many instances, do not exercise enough 
care in selecting suitable sites for new houses, fencing them and erecting 
out-buildings. Out of the thirty houses built within the last five years, at 
the aggregate cost of about $22,500, only six are fenced, seven or eight have 
out-houses, and the surroundinfirs of one has ornamental shrubbery. The 
sites of about twenty of them consist of quarter acre lots, which are alto- 
gether insufficient for play-grounds. Again, out of the one hundred and 
sixty-seven houses in the county, only ten are suitably improved, and forty- 
five have no play-grounds whatever. Nothing is more important than to 
make the school and its surroundings pleasant to the young. Where this is 
the case, truancy will be unknown, studies will be diligently pursued, and 
habits of order, cleanliness and propriety are sure to be observed. If it be 
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BBirable to make home altractire, why not the school house, where forty or 
\j urchins are cooped up for six hours in the day ? Every principle of pro- 
riety suggests the necessity of out-buildings, the physical developments 
r the young demand spacious play-groands, shade trees, and suitably fur- 
Ished school rooms and proper ventilation, and it is to be hoped that the 
nd taste which has in many instances been hitherto evinced in erecting 
ouBes, will soon disappear. Several houses have sbade trees of nature's 
lanting, and their location is truly pleasant. A few pieces of apparatus, 
ich ltd globes, geometrical blocks, out-line maps, elocutionary charts and 
lottoes should be found in every school house. With these tools in the 
ands of skillful teachers, the work could not be otherwise than well done, 
be teachers encouraged, the taught materially benefited, and our schools 
lade cheap enough for the poor and good enough for the rieh. 
Gradtd Schools. — The importance of grading schools is generally admitted* 
I very commuDity that has adopted it, has tenaciously adhered to it. It 
I economical, successful, and carries out the spirit and object of the system 
etter than the ungraded plan. Its economy consists in the limited routine 
f exercises assigned to each teacher, and in affording adults, who yearly 
ttend our academies and select schools at a heavy expense, a school to 
uit them at their own doors Successful, because classification is more 
perfect, the avenxies to promotion are thrown open to all aspirants, and each 
eacher has but one kind of work to perform. By this mode, education of a 
tigh grade is imparted, and if pat in operation wherever it is practicable, 
be necessity which created select schools must give way. It aims to edu- 
tate the masses, crush down aristocratic feelings, and bring the child of a 
lia^arus on a level with the rich man^s son, socially and intellectually. This 
ilass of schools should be established wherever it is practicable, because of 
be reasons adduced. 

Plan of Examinatimis. — The examination of teachers is one of most im- 
portant functions of the county superintendency, and the plan adopted at 
irsthas been adhered to, viz : the oral and written method combined. The 
brmer with a view to test the applicant's speech and his ability to impart 
ivhat he knows to others, the latter to ascertain his literary attainments, 
lis readiness in the executiun of diagrams and letters which the oral method 
sonld not reveal; also, punctuation, the use of capital letters, and his style 
)f penmanship. 

Teachers — The success of female teachers of the same grade compares 
^avorably, in an intellectual point of view, as well as in school administra- 
tion, with males. Out of the one hundred and two females who have 
taught, two failed to give satisfaction; while out of eighty-one males who 
bave taught, an equal number of failures occurred. This establishes the 
Tact that female teachers are as successful as males in school management, 
School Rst>. 
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and generally their superiors in manners and personal appearance: TBe 
unaccountable prejudice whick still exists against the services of female 
teachers, in some localities, maj be traced to the erroneous impression od 
the minds of some, that females ''cannot manage '^ large seholars, who at- 
tend the winter schools. This, however, is fast giving away, and many 
boards have employed them through choice rather than necessity. Their 
inability to attend district institutes is also urged as an objeetion to employ- 
ing them. 

School Visitations. — Th-is is a laborious duty, reqjttiring indomitable per- 
severance and any amount of energy and physical endurance. Owing to- 
the number of schools to be visited, and the short time at our disposal to> 
visit them, our stay in each school must be necessarily short. The object 
in view is to inspect the workings of the schools and the condition of the 
buildings, grounds and furniture, and where defective methods of teaching 
are pursued, to show a more approved course. It is obrious that to ac- 
complish this end, it is better to pay short visits but frequeni, than long 
ones and less often. 

Educational Agencies, — One academy, ox>e high school and four select 
schools and the Agricultural college are our principal helpa. The ai*ade- 
my, under the principal. Professor J. E. Thomas, has every year a normal 
class, which turns out as high sometimes as thirty teachers; the other in- 
stitutions contribute their share, and are doing a good work. Four of our 
teachers attend a Normal school, and a few attend the Commercial college, 
at Pittsburg. Several wounded soldiers are assiduously preparing them- 
selves for teaching. This class, owing to their crippled condition, will make 
teaching a life-long calling, and will make an element of usefulness and 
strength in the profession. The district and county institutes have done 
much in bringing out public sentiment in favor of education, and in improv- 
ing the teachers. The subject of getting a Normal school in the Seventh 
district, alluded to in my last report, has been broached to several gentle- 
men of wealth among us, and the project seemed to be favorably received. 
It is probable that as soon as the enterprise will be rightly understood, some 
definite action will be taken on the subject. 

Furthtr legislation necessary to perfect the system. — 1st. The minimum 
term (four months) is too short, and directors are seen to take advantage 
of it. A certain class of men, who are opposed to taxation, and perhaps 
to the system, seek to become directors, with the avowed intention of crip- 
pling it by light taxation, and couQuing its limits to the shortest term the 
law admits, and that frequently iu direct opposition to the majority of the 
tax-payers; thus defeating the very object for which they were elected. 

Again, the shortness of the term has caused hundreds of good teachers 
to forsake the profession and pursue other avocations, and this will continue 
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to be the caao as long as the present 8tatU9 exists ; for four months' salary 
will not afiford the means of sabsistoQce for a whole year. Thns sheer ne- 
eesfiity forces the teachers from a calling in which they love to labor, but 
which promises them nothing in the end bat abject misery. In counties 
having many schools the county superintendent cannot re- visit them in so 
short a time, nor at any time can he stay long enough, under the circum- 
stances, to be of much benefit to the schools. In view of these facts, and 
of the benefits that would accrue to the youth of the State, the minimum 
thne should be extended from four to at least six months. The people ar% 
ready for it. 

Again, the law should be farther amended, by equalizing the labors and 
salaries of county superintendents. At a glance we see that there is ine- 
quality throughout the State, in reference to the services performed and the 
cost of performing them. The labors and salaries should be regulated by 
law, and removed from the hands of conventions. The number of special 
conventions called within the year, to increase the salaries of county su- 
perintendents, fiillv demonstrate the necessity of a change in the law in this 
particular. If the salaries accorded by the electing conventions be not 
commensurate with the duties to be performed, no competent man will 
agree to fill the office. > 

Again, the law should be further amended, by causing the system to be 
sustained by general State fund, instead of direct local taxation. Is it right 
for a poor, sparsely populated district, on the summit of the Allegheny 
mountains, to pay twelve mills on the dollar, to defray the expense of a four 
months' school, while those which are wealthy, populous and favored by 
nature, pay but one and a half mills for a similar term ? Here is a grie- 
vance that remains to be redressed, and cannot be remedied too soon. 

Again, the system should be further amended, by compelling parents to 
send their children to school. The annual statistics show that the average 
attendance of schools is only a little more than one-half of the number en- 
rolled. This is a manifest wrong on the teachers and pupils. It disheart- 
ens the teacher, deranges the school and deprives the youth of the oppor- 
tunity of becoming useful and intelligent citizens. It is well known that 
many parents detain their children from school for trivial causes, and in 
justice to the community, as well as to the children themselves, they should 
be required to attend regularly. 

Closing Remarks. — The improvements suggested above are gleaned f^om 
the workings of the system since its inception. As it now is, we have 
every reason to feel proud of it, and we are anxious to guard its most im- 
portant provisions. It was a glorious day for Pennsylvania that gave it 
birth. It perfectly harmonizes with our form of government, it recognizes 
no aristocracy, brings streams of knowledge to every home, and places 
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within reach of the poorest child the possibility of one day being nombered 
with the dignitaries of the land. 

And now, since the day of strife and bloodshed is over, and peace and 
prosperity have been ushered in, at a vast sacrifice of life and property, it is 
the imperative duty of the operatives of the system to seek to prevent a 
similar ordeal in the future, by imparting lessons of patriotism and christian 
principles to the rising generation. The war has cost us thousands of pre - 
cious lives and countless treasure, but our institutions, our liberty and our 
irreproachable government have passed the fiery trials and shafts of trea- 
son, fully purified, and resting on a firmer foundation than before. Now, it 
education be the guardian of liberty and free government, and the weighty 
responsibility of cultivatiug the public mind devolves on our teachers, how 
important it is that all who are sentinels at the gates of the educational 
field are not only faithful, loyal and intelligent men themselves, but that 
they refuse ingress to all who are of doubtful loyalty and reputation. 
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Houses, — These are improving steadily. In Upper Oxford district three 
good ones have been built, costing about $1,800 each. Many classified as 
unfit, would, perhaps, in the newer portions of the State, be considered 
good. 

Furniture. — It was found impossible to discriminate satisfactorily in the 
statistical report between ''suitable," "insufficient'' and ''injurious" furni- 
ture, as these terms do not exclude each other. The figures, however, ap- 
proximate the truth. 

Teachers. — The number of females continues to increase, although wages 
have considerably advanced. But few of the young men who return from 
the army seem inclined to resume teaching. Other employments are mort 
remunerative. 

Examtnatiar^s. — These have been conducted as detailed in the last annual 
report, and have been, upon the whole, creditable. 

Visitation. — All the schools, with a single exception, were visited. One 
was temporarily closed when I was visiting in the neighborhood, and three 
others were reached just as they were closing, and very little was learned 
in regard to their practical working. 

District Institutes. — Fewer of these have been held than ever before, al- 
though the weather and roads have been unusually favorable. The teach- 
ers being mostly females, makes the institutes impracticable in many die- 
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tri€t6. The eonnty institate, held in October and NoTember last, was 
nnnenallj well attended, and the interest manifested by the teachers an^ 
citizens was all that conld be desired. A principal feature of the institute 
was the spelling of one thousand words by nearly all the teachers present, 
and the awarding of a copy of Worcester's Dictionary to each of the fifteen 
best spellers. The words were afterwards printed and sent to each teacher 
that attended the institute. The instructors and lecturers in attendance 
were Ralph Waldo Emerson, of Concord, Mass.; Rey. Tho. K. Beecher, of 
Blmira, N. Y.; Prof Charles Northend, of New Britain, Conn.; Prof. S. 
W. Clark, of Homer, N. Y.; Moses T. Brown, Esq., of Cincinnati, O.; 
Prof. Edward Brooks, of Millersville, Pa., and several others. 

Private Schools. — The statements in regard to these have, for the most 
part, been derived from information furnished by the principals of the 
schools. There are probably a number of small ones not reported. 
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Buildings. — Six elegant frame buildings were erected to supply the place 
of the " old log " Directors deserve great credit for the pains taken to 
select dry and healthy locations. All the houses have sufficient ground, 
but very few are enclosed or the grounds suitably improved. Coal houses 
are the only out buildings. We have yet twenty-nine hovels, in no manner 
fitted for school purposes. These pens will soon be exchanged for beautf- 
fal frame bouses. 

Fumiturt — About fifty-three houses have merely suitable furniture. 
All have desks for teachers, and black-boards. Extensive black-board sur- 
face is to be found in all the new houses. In many of the old ones it is fiar 
too small. The attention of directors is isspecially called to the importance 
of large black- boards and some means of ventilation. 

apparatus. — The schools are all very deficient in apparatus. One hun- 
dred and sixty- four have been furnished with out-line maps and a number 
with orthographic charts 

Schools. — The number of graded schools is the same as last year. Latin, 
algebra and history, in addition to the common branches, are tasght in 
these schools All the schools were' classified, and in general were very 
anccessful. There were in all nine failures, which may be attributed to 
the imprudence of the teachers themselves. 

Teachers — Most of our teachers are young females, scarcely out of their 
teens. These young ladies, with a few worthy exceptions, have neither 
ibe education nor the experience in government that tbej should haVe ; 
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however, by the faithful co-operation of directors thej mostly rendered 
Mtisfaction. 

ExaminaiionS'^Theae were held, after due notice to teachers and direc- 
tors, in all the convenient public places where there was a prospect of meet- 
ing a class. The examinations were mostlj topical and conducted orallj. 
In mamj districts the directors manifest no interest in the examinationst 
and scarcely ever attend them. Will not these officers meet with us here- 
after on such occasions ? It is not only the most convenient time to select 
their teachers, but the proper time to ascertain the ability of each one to 
teach. Sometimes, if the directors were present, they could fill all the 
schools in their district with the very best of the class. 

Visiiaixons. — My visiting was confined entirely to the winter term, and 
with two exceptions, always without notice from the directors or secretary. 
Had 1 been apprised of the time of commencement and close of the terms 
In all the districts, all the schools would have been visited. I always spent 
from one and a-half to two hours in each school, the last half hour of which 
time was spent in addressing the school. Most of my time was occupied 
in hearing classes and privately advising teachers. I was usually accom- 
panied by some of the directors, who will please except my thanks for their 
kindness. Sometimes the citizens and patrons attended me to the schools, 
frequently praising their teacher and boasting considerably of the rapid 
progress of their children. 

Summer Schools — I know of no public schools kept open in the summer, 
except in one district } but there was a much larger number than usual of 
subscription schools. These were all taught by females at the rate of eight, 
ten, eleven and twelve dollars per month. 

Diairict Secretaries, — About twenty secretaries acted as district superin- 
teiidents, and received a compensation for their services. Many of theae 
aecretaries were formerly teachers themselves, and very intelligent men. 
Their presence did not fail to cheer the teacher, and their kind and encour- 
aging speeches will long be remembered by both teacher and pupils. WW 
not all the districts adopt this excellent plan ? 

Institutes. — An institute was hekl, jointly, at Corsica, by the teachers of 
Clarion and Jefferson counties. It was well attended and continued about 
four days. The district institutes were not as general, neither as well at- 
tended as the previous year. This was owing, partly, to the fact that th» 
female teachers had no means of Conveyance, but were obliged to walk 
throu(;h the deep snow;, and partly to the opposition to the system. It i» 
very difficult for young female teachers to conduct an institute that will ift'* 
terest directors and patrons, and if they fail to do this once, these persona 
will not meet with them afterwards. At many of the district institates 
there were nooe pieaeat, except tb« teachers themselvea 
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Educationdl JIgencita. — Many of the teachers are now attending the high 
schools and academies, earnestly striving to fit themselves for their respon- 
sible position. Some of the noost promising young teachers have no other 
means thao what t-bey earn through the winter to educate themselves. 
These yosng ladies und gentlemen deserve the highest honor for their en- 
ergy and self-deniaL Many of the academies are doing a good work, and 
In a few years the common schools will be filled with good teachers, mostly 
from their ImIIs. These schools are situated throughout the county, at the 
<listance of five or ten miles from eacb other. All the teachers in charge 
of these indtitutioiiis ai>e warm friends «f the common school system. 
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School Houses. — Three new houses were erected, one in each of the fol- 
tlowing districte: Feccaria, Bradford and Pike, at an aggregate cost of 
^2,250. These houses, though not first- class, are creditable to the locali- 
ties in which tliey are situated. They arc one-story frame buildings, sub- 
stantially built, well lighted and ventilated, and with the exception of the 
one in Peccaria, favorably located. The grounds belonging to the new 
liouses are not yet fenced, or provided with the necessary out-buildings. 
Play grounds, ehade trees and other improvements, that have a tendency 
^o make the school house and its surroundings pleasing and attractive, re- 
wceive but little attention. The new house in Pike is built on a pleasant lot, 
containing nearly an acre of ground. The lots for the houses in Bradford 
«nd P'cccaria «re too small, containing only one- fourth and one-eighth of an 
4icre, respectively. If our school houses were constructed with a view 
more to the comfort, convenience and health of pupils, the school grounds 
neatly on closed and ornamented with shade trees, with ample space for 
iiealthful exercise and amusement — going to school would be considered a 
pleasant duty, instead of a disagreeable and irksome task. We have one 
(lundped and forty-one school houses in the county ; of this number, fifty- 
two may be classed as good, sixty-seven can be made comfortable by re- 
pairs, «Dd twenty-two are entirely unfit for use. 

Fumicure. — No houses, except those recently erected, have been supplied 
with new furniture or apparatus, since mj last report. The new ones were 
furnished with good, convenieDt and well arranged double desks, and sufi- 
<;ient black-board surface. In one house, there is a defect in not grading 
the seats, so as to adapt them to the different sizes of pupils. The schools 
are still deficient in aaitable apparatus. Black-boards, alphabet cards^ a 
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few oat-line and reference maps, congtitnte the only apparatos fonndin a 
majoritj of the schools. I am informed that, within the last month, the di- 
rectors have made arrangements to supply ninety-one schools with full sets 
of CornelPs oat- line maps. 

SchQol&. — Whole number, one hundred and forty-five; namber of schools 
graded, two ; namber imperfectly classified, thirty-one ; number in which 
the Bible ib read, ninety- five No new graded schools have beea estah- 
lishod. In Clearfield and Cnrwensville boroughs, the school term has been 
lengthened to six months. The grading of the schools, though not yet 
what it should be, was more strictly carried out during this, than the two 
preceding years The branches taught, in addition to those named in the 
provisional certificate, are history, composition, algebra and philosophy. 
We have no schools wholly unclassified, but the classification in some is 
very imperfect. This results from irregular attendance and the want of 
uniform text- books. 

Examinations — Seventeen public examinations were held, attended by 
fifty-four directors and one hsndred and ninety-eight citizens. Teachers 
examined, one hundred and thirty-six ;. number of provisional certificates 
granted, one hundred and seventeen ; number renewed, nine ; number en- 
dorsed from other counties, twenty-two ; number of applicants rejected, 
nineteen ; lowest figure on the provisional certificate, four ; average grade, 
two and three- fourths. Owing to the great scnrcity of well qualified and 
experienced teachers^ in this county, last fall, the average qualifications 
were somewhat lower than the preceding year. Fifty applicants were ex- 
amined privately, at the request of the board of directors employing them, 
in order to suppJy all the schools during the winter session. The time 
thus spent ought to have been employed in the visitation of tho schools 
then in operation. The examinations were generally well attended by di- 
rectors and citizens, who manifested a lively interest in the exercises. I 
examine by the oral method in all the branches, except spelling and pen- 
manship. I prefer thfs plan, because it proves much more interesting and 
satisfactory to directors and teachers, than the written method. No per- 
manent certificates have been granted. 

Teachers. — The whole number of teachers employed was one hundred 
and sixty-five ; of whom, thirty-five were males, and one hundred and 
thirty females A number of our best teachers having left the profession^ 
to engage in more lucrative en\ployment, many of the schools were taught 
by young and inexperienced teachers, most of whom, however, rendered 
better satisfaction than was anticipated. Three-fourths of the teachers^ 
during the past year, were females, and their general success in teaching 
and governing, in proportion to the number of each employed, will compare 
avorably with that of male teachers, having the same amou^nt of e^^peri- 
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enee. Ten teachers failed to render satisfaction. The chief canse of com* 
plaint was want of capacity to maintain good order In the school room. 

Visitations. — All the schools were visited once, except ten, which were 
not in session when I Tisited the other schools id the vicinity, twenty- 
seven twice, and four three times. The average time spent in each school 
was two honrs. As bat comparatively few teachers presented themselyes 
at the pnblic examinations, I was compelled to make many examinations 
after the regular time. This, together with the impassable state of the 
roads, by snow drifts, prevented me from carrying out my intention of 
visiting every school in the county during the winter term. One or more 
directors generally accompanied me in my visits. In twelve districts, regu- 
lar monthly visits were made by directors, while in the others visitation 
was almost entirely neglected. The best schools were those most frequent- 
ly visited by directors and parents. If parents would make it a practice to 
visit their schools regularly, see and judge for themselves of the ability of 
the teacher, and the progress their children are making, much good might 
be accomplished. This course would not only encourage the teacher, bat 
induce him to labor n?ore diligently, and stimulate the children with an in- 
ereased ardor in the prosecution of their studies. 

District Institutes. — These have been held regularly in twelve districts, 
attended by sixty-four teachers. Some of these institutes were well con- 
ducted, and profitable to the teachers, while others accomplished bat very 
little good. The principal cause of failure was irregular attendance and 
the want of experienced teachers to conduct the exercises- In parts of this 
county, it is next to impossible for females to attend, on account of the 
great distance and bad roads they have to travel. Where institutes have 
been regularly attended by teachers really desirous of improving them* 
selves, they have been highly beneficial, and well sustained by directors 
and citizens. 

Meetings. — Besides district institutes, and the annual county institute, 
there are no other educational agencies in operation in the county, for the 
instruction of teachers. A county institute was held in the borough of 
Clearfield, commencing on the 23d of August, and continuing five daya. 
About fifty teachers were in attendance The exercises were highly in» 
teresting and instructive, and the session the most successful ever held in 
the county. 
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School Housts. — One new boneehas been erected in Logan district. Iti8 
a neat frame stractare. It is well ventilated, bat has not safficient grounds. 
The furniture is not adapted to the comfort or convenience of the pupils. 

There are eighty-nine school houses in the county; yet required, six ; 
unfit for use, seventeen The latter are located as follows, viz : Bald 
Eagle, one ; Lamar, two ; Porter, two ; Dunstable, one ; Gallagher, three; 
(but can be repaired;) Greene, two ; Logan, one ; Mill Hall, two ; Wood» 
ward, two ; Crawford, one. There are several houses unpleasantly situ- 
ated, but none in unhealthy locations. Number with sufficient grounds, 
thirty-eight; number haviogno out-houses, sixty-one ; number with grounds 
suitably improved, two. 

Furniture, — Forty- five houses are supplied with suitable furniture; 
thirty with unsuitable, and fourteen with injurious. There are quite a 
number which still retain the old style of furniture, viz : The writing desks 
around the walls, with pupils' backs toward the teacher, and the seat so 
elevated that the pupils' feet do not rest upon the floor; but happily these 
relics of past ages are rapidly passing away, and their places being sup- 
plied with neat and commodious furniture of the more improved style. 
There are about forty- five houses in which there is not sufficient black* 
board surface. In forty houses there are out-line maps, among which are 
Pelton's, Mitchell's and Cornell's. In the majority of school houses, there 
are no maps, charts, or globes of any kind. It is very much to be regret- 
ed that all our school houses are not furnished with full sets of out-line 
maps, alphabetical cards and orthographical charts, all of which render the 
school room attractive, and are indispensable in giving thorough instruction 
in the branches with which they are connected. 

Schools, — Number of schools in the county, ninety-eight, seven of which 
ere- graded ; number of graded schools yet required, four ; number well 
classified, seventy; number in which a uniform series of books are used, 
seventy; number partly classified, fifteen : number unclassified, thirteen. ' In 
addition to the branches required by law, algebra, natural philosophy, astron- 
omy, book-keeping, physiology and analysis are taught in a few schools. 
The schools are, as a general thing, in a prosperous condition. Quite a 
number of schools along the river had to close before their terms expired, 
on account of the great flood in March. A part of the schools are kept 
open during the summer season. 

Teachers, — Forty male and fifty female. Of the former, seven hold pro- 
fessional certificates and thirty-four hold provisional ; of the latter, seven 
hold professional and forty-three provisional certificates. Teachers (with 
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Terj few exceptions) gave general satisfaction. The majority were young. 
It is hoped that they will continue in their new vocation. Unfortunately 
many of our best and most promising young teachers leave the profession 
to seek some more lucrative business. Female teachers give as general 
satisfaction as those of the opposite sex. The erroneous idea that females 
are not as capable to teach and control schools as males, is fast becoming 
obsolete. 

Examinations, — The number of applicants examined from the time I re- 
ceived my commission, (Sept. 22, 1864>,) to the 1st of June, 1865, was 65 ; 
all of whom received provisional certificates, averaging one four-fifth. On 
twenty-one certificates the figure one prevails ; on thirty-five, the figure 
two, and on nine, the figure three. The number of public examination*, 
ten ; number of private, by special request of directors, ten. I use both 
the written and oral methods. I have leading questions, to which I gen- 
erally require written answers, and thus, in part, obtain each teacher's prac- 
tical knowledge of orthography. I then ask such questions on each braneb 
as will elicit the teacher's general knowledge. 

^ Visitations. — All the schools were visited once, except three, which wer« 
not open when I called to see them, some twice and a few three times. 
Average time spent in school two and a-half hours. Ni:mber of miles tra* 
Teled, one thousand and thirty ; number visits made with directors, thirty- 
six. Directors and parents should not fail to visit their schools as often aa 
possible, as their presence greatly encourage^ both teacher and pupils. 
Ministers should also visit the schools, as their influence is greatly felt and 
appreciated. A short address is always listened to with marked attention. 

District Institutes, — Institutes were organized in quite a number of dis- 
tricts, and where they were properly attended and conducted, they were a 
great benefit to those attending. Directors were in some instances opposed 
to them, and hence some teachers being disposed to act with the directors, 
did not take that active part in them which is calculated to make the in- 
stitute interesting and profitable. 

Moral Instruction, — The Bible is read in most of our schools as an open- 
ing exercise. Some schools are opened by reading and prayer. Sometimes 
tiie teacher reads alone, and at other times the whole school read, accord* 
ing as the teacher wishes. There are yet some eighteen or twenty schools 
ill which the Bible is not read, nor moral instruction given of any kind. 
Teachers should be required to open their schools by reading a suitable por- 
tion of Scripture to the schools, or require their pupils to read it in concert 
or separately, as they might think best. The morals, in the school room, 
should never be neglected, for upon them many a pupil's future weal or 
woe may depend. Teachers cannot be too careful in regard to the moral 
teisoDS taught their pupils ; and such as have not regard for the morals 
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of those under their charge, are wholly unfit for the high position of teacher, 
and have certainly mistaken their vocation. 

Oral Instruction. — This method of instruction is not in as general use as 
it should be. There is no means of imparting knowledge that is so well 
calculated to interest and attract the attention of the young. Vocal mosit 
is practiced in quite a number of schools. Would that it were introdaced 
into every school, for there is a vivifying influence connected with it which 
nothing else can impart. 

Suggestions — Though our schools have given pretty general satisfaction, 
they are not yet what they should be, and what they could easily be made, 
if parents would co-operate more generally with teachers. Parents should 
be careful to have their children at school at the proper time, provide them 
with the necessary books, aud never suffer them to stay out of school when 
they can possibly avoid it. 

Directors should be careful in the selection of teachers, and grade their 
wages according to qualifications, and not to the locality or advancement 
of the school. A good teacher should have good wages. Those holding 
low grade certificates should not be employed, except in extreme cases, 
where no better can be obtained. This would be an incentive for teachers 
to prepare themselves thoroughly for tho profession The idea, that a 
teacher of a low grade is sufficient for a school not far advanced, is a very 
erroneous one. If such schools are always supplied with inferior teachers, 
thev never will advance 
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Houses. — Four new booses have been built ,A valuable improvement 
was made in Brier Creek district, by the removal of an old and dilapidated 
house, and the erection of two coinmudious brick buildings, conveoiently 
situated, and affording comfort to the pupils The improvement in Hem- 
lock, being also a spacious brick house, is equally worthy of commendation. 
The only particular objection to all the new houses, is a want of sufficient 
grounds In this respect, there has been much neglect in the county. Of 
the one hundred and fifty houses, only forty have a sufficient quantity of 
land surrounding them. Sixteen of these have merely enough, and the re- 
maining twenty -four are situated upon large tracts of woodland, how much 
of which property belongs to the houses, will be learned only when tha 
owners of the lands desire to fence their property. Improvement of grounds 
and ventilation of houses have been wholly neglected. 

Furniture and Apparatus. — Very little progress has been made in this 
respect. Thirty-eight school rooms are reported as having "injurious far- 
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nitare." These are, moBtlj, famished with long desks, extending around 
the room, and benches to match, made of rough planks or slabs, standing 
apon pins, with no back to rest against. Nearly all the people of our 
county are ardently desirous of adraucing much more rapidly than hereto* 
fore ; but the burdensome levies, made by the general and State authori- 
ties for the maintenance of government, and the extraordinary taxes levied 
by municipal authorities, for the payment of bounties to voluuteers, have 
retarded the more certain improvement which would have been made, in 
securing comfortable rooms for study, and essential apparatus, to aid the 
teacher in imparting instruction. Yet by the building of new houses and 
refitting of old ones, I am enabled to add fourteen to the number reported 
last year as sufficient. 

Schools. — The whole number is one hundred and fifty-two. There are 
twenty- five graded schools, all of which have been conducted successfully. 
In ten of these, the higher branches of the English studies — algebra, geo- 
metry and natural philosophy — have been taught, and in one, instruction in 
Greek, Latin and French was given. 

Considering the disturbed condition of the county, the progress of schools 
was much better than we had anticipated. 

Examinations. — One public examination is held for each district annually. 
At the examinations last fall, only seventy-four provisional and three pro- 
fessional certificates were issued It became necessary, therefore, to hold 
a great number of private examinations, and renew many more certificates 
than was desirable. The average grade of certificates issued was two and 
thirty-three one hundredths. 

Teachers. — Notwithstanding a creditable advance in salaries, much incon* 
venience resulted from the unusual demand for teachers. Owing to the 
difficulty of procuring good teachers, many schools were not opened for 
winter till very late in the season. Toung men and women from every part 
of the county, who displayed energy, and enjoyed an ordinary education, 
were searched out and brought for examination. Some received a warrant 
to try their ability in the art of teaching; others were kindly advised to 
return to their books, and study at least one year more, before attempting 
a work in which a failure appeared almost certain. 

Visitations. — This is the most laborious and critical part of a superintend- 
ent's work. There being very few schools open in summer, it must be done 
within a limited time, during the severe winter months. The public ex- 
aminations were completed upon the sixth day of October ; three weeks fol- 
lowing, were spent in holding private examinations and preparing for the 
winter tour of visitation — after which, the whole time, except a few days, 
when I was detained by sickness or storm, was devoted to visiting schools. 
One hundred and sixty-nine visits were made, spending in each school from 
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one to three hoars, and traveling a circuit of one thousand and fifty-six miles. 
Four schools were not visited, on account Of the term closing before I reacDad 
them ; four were temporarily closed when the houses were passed, and timt 
would not permit me to return to them before the term ended. In five dis- 
tricts I was accompanied by one or more directors. 

District Institutes. — Seven district institutes were organized, five of which 
were well conducted during the winter — two were soon abandoned, becaase 
of irregular attendance and a want of interest. The general proceedings 
consisted of reading essays, and discussions of a practical character. Id 
one, Professor Wickersham's work on teaching was used as a text-book, 
from which a portion was read at each meeting, and fully discussed, a plan 
well calculated to benefit teachers, and create an interest in the meetings. 

Educational JJgencies, — The Berwick seminary, and Organ ville seminary, 
have been abandoned since my last report, the latter having been disor- 
ganized by military orders. The Greenwood seminary, and Orangeviile 
academy, are still in progress, under the supervision of the principals re- 
ported last year ; the Orangeville academy being materially supported by 
the State as a school for soldiers' orphans. The Bloomsburg academy is 
now under the conduct of Mr. J. C. Hill. 

The School System. — During eight years that we have observed the tenor 
of public sentiment, and marked the onward movement in education, we 
never have suspected the school system had not been so generally accepted 
by the people, as to be sustained through the most severe trials and re- 
verses. It was always our belief that the intelligence and dignity of the 
people would form a suflScient barrier against adversity and internal tur- 
moil. Now that we have passed the trial, it affords real gratification to 
know that our hopes were not unfounded. Notwithstanding the existence 
of extraordinary agitation within the past year, the schools have been sus- 
tained with remarkable energy, and the system stands upon a firm basis. 
Many, heretofore the most indifferent, are now found actively engaged in 
promoting moral intelligence — the only security of a free government, and 
the true source of peace and prosperity. 
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Educational matters have been advancing steadily, but have not kept pace 
with other matters, owing to the intense excitement about national affairs ; 
yet there was a manifest disposition to support the cause of education and 
carry out the school law. The directors are intelligent and thorough work- 
ing men, and we can but expect the schools to prosper under their super- 
vision. 
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Schooi Houses. — A number of fine houses were erected during the year, 
on the most improved plans, and generally well loeated. The health of the 
pupils has been taken into consideration, more than the cost. Good and 
sufficient black-board surface has been furnished in all the new buildings ; 
seats are comfortable and well suited to the purpose for which they were 
designed. In Lincsville there has been erected a good house of two rooms, 
which are very well finished and furnished. 

Furniture. — With few exceptions, there has been but little attention paid 
to furnishing school rooms. The houses in the large boroughs, Mead- 
rille and Titusville, have been very well supplied with good and sufficient 
furniture. A large number of school rooms, on visitation, were found with- 
out chairs, water pails or even brooms. Imagine, for a moment, the condi- 
tion of a private dwelling, without furniture, and compare it with the school 
room in the same condition, and could any one reasonably expect a teacher 
to be successful in teaching or pupils in learning. 

•Apparatus. — Much has been done in the last jear in supplying the schools 
with apparatus Cornell's out-lioe maps have been furnished to a large 
number of schools ; M'Guffey's and Osgood's charts have been furnished to 
about one hundred and seventy-five schools. Globes and other apparatus 
to a few. Uniformity of text-books has been adopted and acUvely carried 
into efifect in about one hundred and seventy-five schools. Many of the 
schools have a diversity of books, which prevented a classification of the 
schools. There is now a fair prospect of having a uniformity throughout 
the entire county. Much dissatisfaction has been created by the introduc- 
tion of a new series of books. Change after change has been made, until it 
has become a burden to the poor. If a uniformity is secured throughout 
the county, this will be obviated. Experience has taught us, that an at- 
tempt at a gradual change, has always resulted in more or less confusion, 
and the only way is to carry it into effect at once. 

Examinations. — Fifty-four public examinations were held duriog the year. 
440 teachers examined ; 420 provisional and IS professional certificates 
granted, which shows an increase of 92 over last year. About seven* 
eighths of the whole number were females. The directors w ere present, 
and employed teachers on the day of the examination in 27 districts. As 
a general rule, the most experienced and thorough teachers were hired. 
The oral method of examination was used, as it gave the directors an op- 
portunity of judging the qualification of teachers and was more satisfactory 
to all present. There has been a constaut decrease of applicants for certi- 
ficates for the last four years. The fall of 1860 there were about 32 select 
or high schools in the county, and 858 applicants for certificates. Last fall 
there were only seven select or high schools, and 424 applicants. 

Visitations. — Two hundred and ninety- five schools were visited. Owing 
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to a lack of knowledge of the locations of the schools, visitation /^as some- 
what impeded, but we shall be able to accomplish more during the next term. 
Average length of visit, one iind a half hours. In many cases there was one 
or more of the directors with me. The teachers' monthly report shows but 
few visits by the parents. There is no good reason why the school room 
should not be made to look cheerful by an approving smile from parents. 
The labor of no other department is treated with so much indifference. 
Teachers were generally successful ; five failed entirely, and a few others 
did not give entire satisfaction. The failures were owing to the want of 
ability to govern, more than to lack of ability to teach the branches re- 
quired. Generally, when the teachers failed, the directors and patrons did 
not give that encouragement and support which they are in duty bound to 
lend to every one. In a few instances, political views were the prime 
causes. 

Teachers* wages have been increased but little, and that only in a few dis- 
tricts, and where it has been, the directors acknowledge that they find no 
difficulty in securing the most experienced and best qualified teachers. In- 
creased remuneration, ton months school during the year, and the assurance 
that satisfactory teaching will bo rewarded by constant employment, are 
the most effectual means to secure the object for which the school law was 
instituted. The high price of living has compelled many of the most expe* 
rienced and best qualified teachers to seek a more remunerative employ- 
ment. In no case has the salary of teachers kept pace with the wages in 
other employments ; hence, the relative decrease in wages in teaching has 
caused a decrease in the number of applicants for certificates, and it has 
been found difficult to fill the schools. In a few localities I found, on visi- 
tation, no schools, the directors failing to find suitable teachers. This oc- 
curred always in the districts where the poorest remuneration was given. 

Classification of schools in the rural districts is very much neglected by 
teachers, directors and still more by parents, who think any kind of a book 
will answer the purpose, whether it can be classified with any other or not 
Much valuable time is consumed in teaching to A-BC-darians, that which 
should be taught to pupils of a higher grade. There should be a regular 
ccurse, which would mark out with some precision what kind c)f knowledge 
is suitable to be taught at each step of the pupiPs advancement. Teachers 
should never allow their pupils to dictate to them what studies are to be 
pursued ; if so, they are invariably found one or two grades above their 
proper position. The teacher is placed in the school room to organize the 
school according to the best of his judgment, and should be left perfectly 
free to do so. 

Graded Schools. — There are fifty-seven graded schools, six of which were 
graded during the year. Observation has nearly convinced me, that there 
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«re too many school houses in many of the districts. School after school 
was formed with from five to twelve pupils, and in Spring township I found 
three schools within one mil^ with less than forty scholars. The idea is 
prevalent that the school house must be located within one mile, or no tax 
can bQ collected. Half the number of houses, with two rooms each and 
well located, would accommodate every pupil in the county, between the 
ages of six and twenty one, much better than now. 

Moral Instruction was given in about 300 schools, by the reading of the 
Scriptures and other means. Many of the teachers commenced the exer- 
cises of their schools by singing and prayer. Moral instruction should be 
given by every teacher, by example as well as by precept; an education 
without it is far from complete. It throws around scholars a restraint, 
renders them social, easily governed and a blessing to society. 

District Institutes were kept up in about twenty districts, but did not re- 
ceive that support which they demand from teachers and directors. There 
is a disposition among teachers to absent themselves from the institute, for 
the most frivolous and trifling excuses, and the directors are by far too leni- 
ent. It should be considered a neglect of duty, for which dismissal is justi- 
fiable. In most cases they have been well attended and profitable in fitting 
the teachers for a better discharge of their duties. The citizens in several 
localities took an active part. Wherever the teachers have performed their 
duty, they have been successful. 

County Institutes, — One session was held during the year, and was well 
attended and highly profitable. The exercises were conducted with spirit 
and satisfaction to all, and showed that the teachers were alive to their 
work. Much valuable instruction was imparted by the able corps of teach- 
ers of the £dinboro' State Normal school. 

District Superintendents have been appointed in about fifteen districts and 
receive a reasonable compensation. Many of the boards are in the habit 
of allotting one or more schools to each of the members to visit, and pro- 
vide the fuel and contingencies, which is a most pernicious evil and should 
not be tolerated. The result of such a course is fully demonstrated by their 
annual report. Where the secretary of the board acts as district superin- 
tendent, the duty is much more satisfactorily performed, as he can compare 
one school with another, and give many valuable suggestions to the teach- 
ers and pupils, as well as to the board. 
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CUMBERLAND COUNTY.— Giorgb Swartz. 

School Houses, — I have four new houses to report, one of which is stone, 
and was erected in Penn township. The house is well built, but it is too 
small, (28 ft. long, 24 ft. wide, and 8 ft high,) and is too low in the ceiling; 
besides, there is no provision for ventilating, except by the windows. 

West Pennsboro' built a brick house, (30 by 26 by 10 j) North Middle- 
ton, one (35 by 30 by 10,) and Lower Allen, one (32 by 30 by 13.) These 
houses are all well built, and rank among the best, but I think directors are 
not sufficiently careful to have a new house neatly painted. One side is 
used for black-board surface, but to paint the other sides, and the desks, 
blue, brown, black, -or allow them to remain as the plane left them, falls 
short, or exceeds my idea of the beautiful. Some provision has been made to 
ventilate the new houses. This is also right, because if God had not intended 
His creatures to have pure air. He would have made it impure. The school 
grounds are generally too small ; they average about one-fourth of an aore. 
Few of them are fenced. 

Furniture and Apparatus. — A few houses were supplied with better and 
larger black-boards, and eight schools were supplied with Cornell's out-line 
maps. Eighty-nine sets of out-line maps are now in use. About fifty charts 
of penmanship -and tables were put into the schools Uiis year. 

Schools, — Whole number, 207 ; of these four were graded, making in all 
seventy-one graded schools. When schools become too large in rural dis- 
tricts they are graded, thus making two schools ou^t of one. This is much 
better than no grade, but it frequently happens that pupils get into the 
wrong school, and are a great annoyance in classification. Mechanicsburg 
and Newville have both sexes attending the same school, and have their 
schools pretty well graded and equalized ; but in Shippensburg, where males 
and females do not attend the same school, except in the primary depart- 
ments, there must necessarily be a male and female school of the same grade. 
This grading might do, but to keep the grade, and not make more schools 
than they really need, puzzles the board. A uniform series of books are 
used in each district, thereby making schools comparatively easy of clas- 
sification. The Scriptures were read in 181 schools, many having sing- 
ing or prayer after reading. Teachers frequently fail to have the order 
necessary during devotional exercises, and are much annoyed by those who 
come late and interrupt them. 

Examinations, — Twenty public examinations were held, and 134 teachers 
examined ; 120 received certificates, four were rejected ; ten who held pro- 
fessional certificates were re-examined, a few of whom failed so badly, that, 
in one instance, the directors refused to employ those professional appli* 
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cants at all. Twenty certificates were renewed ; thirty-two examined pri- 
Tately to fill yacancies. Owing to the patriotism of many of our male 
teachers who responded to the call of the President, the directors were un- 
able to fill the schools with well qualified and experienced teachers ; hence 
the standard of qualifications was lower than formerly. The rebel army 
passing through our county in June of 1863, and the burning of Chambers- 
barg, on the border, in July of 1864, created so much excitement that twice 
I was interrupted in holding my examinations, and those being examined, 
not knowing what hour the rebels would be among us, did not much enjoy 
being catechised a whole day for teaching. Notwithstanding the excite- 
ment that prevailed during my examinations, a full board was in attendance, 
except in three districts ; besides, the house was frequently crowded with 
spectators to witness the exercises. The certificates average 2i ; three 
were issued with the figure 5 on, but were subsequently rejected by the 
directors. I hope the day is fast approaching when directors will reject all 
who have a 4 on the certificate. Twelve professional certificates were 
granted at the county institute, as recommended by law. I conducted my 
examinations as described in my last report. 

Teachers. — One hundred and twenty- two males, and sixty-eight females, 
were employed. Five failed entirely, two of whom wore ladies. Limited 
qualifications was the whole cause of the failures. When applicants for 
schools say that Boston is in New York ; that the equator is in the north frigid 
cone, a failure might be anticipated, provided directors prefer giving schools 
to these "masters," instead of paying better salaries to qualified teachers. 
When males and females possess the same literary qualifications, females 
ean rival the opposite sex in teaching, and were it not for remarks made by 
parents in presence of children, that "She will have her match," **She 
can't manage the big boys," and similar expressions, thus aiding and abet- 
ting them, she might succeed equally well in governing. The opposition 
to females can frequently be traced to prejudice and ignorance. 

Visitations. — I made 207 visits, an average of two and a half hotfrs length 
each. I was alone while visiting eighteen schools ; to all the others I was 
accompanied by one or two members, and sometimes by the whole board. 
Frequently eight or ten of the parents were at the school house when I came. 
I notify the board, about a week before I make the visit, when they shall 
look for me at each school. This gives parents an opportunity of being pre- 
sent, and me an opportunity of speaking to them a short time. I teach a 
few classes in some schools ; in others none. From fifteen to twenty minutes 
are occupied in addressing the school and others present. It is not easy to 
decide whether long, or short and frequent visits, are most beneficial, taking 
schools as we find them, but when teachers' literary qualifications are good, 
I think short and frequent visits, either by superintendent, directors or 
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parents, are most beneficial. One thousand six hundred and foarteen miht 
were traveled, and two hundred and twenty-two oflScial letters written. 

District Institutes, — These were held regularly in all the districts, ezcepi 
two, one of which has only one teacher, and the other two. I was not abk 
to attend more than four. The institutes were generally well attended bj 
the teachers, and in some districts regularly attended by the directors and 
citizens* Those attended by directors, and a few composed of energetit 
teachers, were carried on successfully, but in districts where no interest wu 
manifested by directors and citizens, the teachers frequently forgot the object 
of the institute, seated themselves near the stove, and exercised their conve^ 
sational powers on the war, bounty, draft, &c., and frequently' before being 
much edified, or having brought any of the subjects under coi^ideration t» 
a conclusion, they adjourned to meet in two weeks. The general opinfon is, 
that institutes do not accomplish the object intended, and meet with somt 
opposition by teachers, because of the distance they are required to travel 
to attend them. In some instances it is not possible for females to attend, 
on account of the distance and bad roads. 

County Institute, — The institute was attended by about one hundred of 
the most experienced teachers. Those who most need the information ob- 
tained at an institute do not generally attend, thus frustrating, in a groit 
measure, the usefulness and efficiency of those meetings. Our acknowledg- 
ments are due to S. P. Bates, Esq., of the School Department, to ProfiL 
Wilson and Hillman, of Dickinson college, and to our teachers, for asslrt- 
ance rendered in conducting the exercises. Also to the Cumberland Yallef 
railroad company, for reduction of fare to teachers and others attending tbi 
institute. I delivered few. regular lectures, but frequently spoke for hilf 
an hour to parents and teachers, during the year. 

District Libraries. — Monroe, Silver Spring, Middlesex and Lower Allea 
have each about fifteen or twenty volumes, besides several periodicals, socb 
as the Pennsylvania School Journal, New \ork Teacher, Rhode Island 
School Master, Phrenological Journal, &c. Page's Theory and Practice of 
Teaching, and Wickersham's School Economy, have been read by a largt 
number of our teachers. 
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School Houses. — But two school houses built. One brick, in Upper Pax- 
ton— considerable improvement on others lately erected in this district ; and 
one frame, in West Hanover, in Fishing Creek valley. Owing to the gnsX 
fioo^in the Susquehanna, the church on Duncan's island, with two Bchool 
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oms on the first floor, was swept awaj. There seems to be some difBcaUj 
itween the trustees and directors as to title, which may prevent the erec- 
)n of a new house tbis summer. 

Maps. — ;Fourteen sets of Cornell's out-line maps were put in the schools 
* Derry, seven in Swatara, four in Lower Paxton, eight in Middle Paxton, 
TeB in Upper Paxton, eight in Washington, six in South Hanover, seven 
Jackson, five in Jefferson, seven in Wiconisco, one in Qratz and eight in 
fkens ; in all eighty-two sets. These maps, witb others in different dis- 
[cts, properly used, will greatly increase tbe geographical knowledge of 
ipils. Directors should insist that proper care be taken of them. 
Graded Schools, — North district of Hanrisburg, five grades of boys, eight 
girls ; South district, four of boys, five of girls ; Middletown, four grades, 
)j% and girls ; Highspire, three ; Dauphin, three ; Hummelstown, four ; 
nfon Deposit, two ; Halifax, three ; Millersburg, four ; Uniontown, two ; 
arrysburg, two ; Lykenstown, four ; Wiconisco, three ; Oratz and Lingles- 
sm still ungraded. 

Ttachers. — Many good teachers were employed ; but in several districts, 
rectors, on account of the great difficulty experienced in obtaining such, 
are compelled to do the best that could be done. 

ExanUncUions. — Twenty-one public examinations were held, at which one 
mdred and forty applicants presented themselves, making an average of 
K only. It is a gratification to say that efghty-six directors were present, 
id two hundred and fourteen citizens. No directors present at examina- 
)08 in Jackson and Washington. To twenty-second of February, two 
mdred and six provisional certificates were issued, of which forty-four 
ftre renewed, and twenty-two granted at my residence. Seven certificates 
van by other superintendents were endorsed. There are two hundred and 
n schools to be supplied. An examination yf the above figures will show 
$X the directors, in order to open their schools, had but little choice. The 
ar, however, is over. We trust the number of applicants may be greatly 
creased, so Uiat it will not be necessary to examine privately, to renew, 
or to endorse certificates. Teacher's county certificates were given to 
lexander Blessing, Isaac Lloyd, Maria E. Oill, Anna M. Hays, Kate £t- 
r, Theodore Weaver, Edwin P. Way, Jennie P. Sample, Peter S. Berg- 
resser and Joseph D. Pontius. 

Vtsitaiions, — The following districts were visited : Harrisburg, Middk- 
wn, Swatara, Lower Paxton, Dauphin, Reed, Millersburg, Upper Paxton, 
jflOiin, Washington, Oratz, Ljkens, Wiconisco and Rush. Partially vis- 
^, Halifax, Susquehanna, Derry and Lower Swatara. Not visited, Lon- 
inderry, Conewago, East, West and South Hanover, Middle Paxton, 
sfferson and Jackson. Owing to the many calls by teachers and others, 
ter my public examinations, and the unusual severity of the winter, I was 
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unable to yisit all the scboob. AccordiDg to inBtrnctions, I hare Botified 
directors and teachers, that hereafter there can be no renewal of certificates 
nor private examinations, unless under extreme circumstances. 

District Institutes. — Although the law in reference to district institutes 
has been modified, yet it is to be hoped that the directors, taking into con- 
sideration the best interests of the schools, will require them to be held 
regularly as heretofore. At the several county institutes, the expression 
was strong in favor of their continuance. 

County Institutes. — County institutes were held in Middletown, Berrys- 
burg, Linglestown and Halifax, each continuing two days. These were 
•successfal meetings, and calculated, in several ways, to do more good than 
one general meeting. At the closing of each, regret was expressed that 
the time was so short. Thanks were returned Messrs. Coburn, Bates and 
M'Farland, of the School Department, and others, for services rendered. 

Hummelstown. — The citizens of this town have been compelled, for many 
years, to send their children to poor school houses, poorly located. Mr. 
Hickok, while State Superintendent, attended a county institute in this 
place. In his address he said, " he would not visit again until they had a 
good Union school house. " Nothing has been done, although several good 
brick school houses have since been* built in the district. The citizens of 
Hummelstown intend, as I have been informed, appealing to the law for 
redress. 

Londonderry, — In this district three teachers were put into schools with- 
out certificates ; not, however, with the intention of violating the law. These 
teachers promised,^s soon as practicable, to obtain them, but made no effort 
to do so. It would always be safer for directors to keep schools closed^ 
until teachers can be engaged holding certificates. One who cannot put 
himself to some inconvenience and expense to obtain a certificate, should 
never make application, nor be allowed to enter a school, however strong 
the solicitation. I shall not in the future, no matter what explanation may 
be made, approve the affidavit of any district, in which a teacher has been 
employed temporarily without holding a valid certificate. 

Harrisburg. — The number of directors, in Harrisburg, was increased from 
twelve to sixteen, by an act of the Legislature, last session, giving to each 
of the six election wards ar representation. By this change, the difficul- 
ties that prevented efficient action, on the part of the former board of con- 
trol, will be overcome. A special committee has been appointed to take 
into consideration, and make report of every thing calculated to imprOTf 
the condition of the schools. 
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School Houses. — The whole namber of school houses in use is 79. Of 
these 25 are very good ; 19 good ; 16 medium ; 1 1 poor, and 8 T^ery poor. 
One new house was erected in Middletown, at a cost of $2,384. It is a sub- 
stantial stone building, 30 by 4^ feet, two stories high and contains two ex- 
cellent school rooms. It is handsomely located and takes the place of two 
houses. 

Furniture. — Except the new house, none was supplied. Some of the 
houses that are only medium have very good furniture, but those in . ■■, 
included in , the fifth class, have furniture to correspond. 

Apparatus — rWhile many schools are supplied with out-line maps, charts, 
globes and dictionaries, too many are still without them. Black-boards are 
in all the schools. The grammar schools of Chester borough were supplied 
with Bome valuable philosophical apparatus, from the proceeds of an exhi- 
bition given by the pupils. Others might profit by their example. 

District Institutes. — Institutes were held in Bethel, Chester borough, 
Upper Chichester, Darby borough, Upper Darby, Media, Middletown and 
Radnor. The Chester, Upper Darby and Media institutes were attended 
by teachers from ofher districts in which no institute was. held. I attended 
twenty-six of these meetings, and found them, generally, well conducted, 
interesting and profitable. There was an attendance, in the aggregate, of 
seventy teachers. 

County Institute, — The annual session of the teachers' institute was held 
at Media, in November, and continued three days. The weather was very 
nnfftvorable, consequently the number of teachers in attendance was small, 
amounting to about sixty per centum of the whole. 

Schools. — The whole number of schools 97. Two of these were exclu- 
sively for colored children — one in Chester borough, and one in Lower 
Darby. Thirty-eight were graded. 

Examinations. — I held 22 public and 20 private examinations. The latter 
only by special request of directors, and where circumstances ^eemd to 
justify it. 156 were examiqpd — 35 males and 121 female^. Of these, 26 
were rejected ; 34 held certificates at the time; 93 received provisional, and 
S professional certificates. The public examinations were chiefly oral. 

Teachers — The whole number of teachers employed at one time was 103-^ 
males 26 and females 77. Ten failed to give satisfaction. The failures 
were not the result of age, sex or want of experience, as they comprised 
the old and young, male and female, and some having taught for years. 
Prominent among the causes of failure, were the want of energy and lack 
of ability to govern. 
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Moral Instruction, — The Bible was read ia 90 schools, and a few weit 
opened with prayer. I Lave always found where pupils were taught t# 
respect the Bible, and obey its precepts, that the teacher had very little 
trouble in governing the school. 

Vint at ions. — The whole number of visits made to schools was 205. All, 
with very few exceptions, were visited twice, and some three or four times. 
The average duration of visits was one and a half hours. 

Remarks, — Public sentiment is favorable to the common school system. 
Good teachers are respected and command a premium. Directors generally 
are intelligent and faithful, showing a disposition to secure the best teachers, 
without respect to persons. Those that would stoop to grant personal 
favors at the expense of the interest of the cause of education are the ex- 
ceptions. I am much indebted to teachers, directors and citizens for their 
sympathy and co-operation. 
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School Houses, — In the county there are thirty-seven school houses— one 
was built during the.past year in Centreville, a neat, substantial and roomy 
building. Of the above number, one-fifth are entirely unfit for use, a frat • 
tion over three-fourths have no out-houses worth mentioning. All but one 
have sufficient grounds. There are none that have the school lot sufficiently 
improved. A little over one-half are well ventilated, but in some instanoet 
it is at the expense of comfort in the winter. Two-thirds have suitable ihr- 
niture and about one-fifth have furniture which is injurious. Most of oar 
school houses are located in pleasant places, none in unhealthy ones, b«t 
I wish I could record that the lots are neatly fenced and sufficiently im- 
proved The 4^reotors of Benzinger township have contracted for a school 
building to be ready for the winter term — it is to cost $1,800. The lot se- 
lected on which to erect it, is in a commanding and elevated position. 

TeacAer^.^Thirty-eight teachers have been employed during the year ; of 
these thirty-two Wjere females, four of whoin had attended a Normal school, 
six had had no experience, eight had taught less than one year, seventees 
had read professional works on teaching ; only one entirely failed. As a clasSy 
they have given satisfaction in many respects. Few complaints have boen 
made, and from my own observations, whilst visiting the schools, I think 
that they are deserving of praise. Whilst I find that a number of oar 
teachers have read some professional works on teaching, but few of th^m 
have read any work on its theory and practice. A great hindrance to th^ 
efficiency of teachers may be attributed to the frequent changes from one 
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district to another, and from one county to another. It is seldom that th« 
saperintendent finds a teacher in the same school house a second term. This 
is detrimental to the best interests of the school, and should be remedied if 
possible. When directors find that thej have a good teacher, one who in 
all respects Is suitable, would it not be better for them to hold out such in- 
ducements as would determine him to continue the connection for years, if 
it could be accomplished, or at least for several sessions ? Among our 
teachers there are some who are attending to their duties efficiently ; they 
are earnest, industrious and intelligent workers, and are earning for them- 
telyes an enviable position, not only among their co-laborers, but also in 
the community. 

Exaihinations. — I have held eight public examinations ; at seven of which 
I was accompanied by directors, and all of them were attended by parents 
and others interested in the cause of education. Ten teachers were exam- 
ined privately, principally at the request of directors ; four certificates were 
renewed, and two applicants were rejected. Being differently situated ftrom 
older counties in many respects, I find it difficult to hold public examina- 
tions in the spring and fall, in regular succession, as is the case in many 
of those counties. All of our schools do not commence at the same time. 
In some districts there are no summer schools, and while some commence 
early in the fall, others do not begin until the winter has set in. Besides, 
teachers cannot always be had at the time contemplated for opening the 
schools. My examinations are partly oral and partly written. Whenever 
practicable, the teacher is directed to the black-board, and required to solve 
qu^tions in arithmetic, &c. Our teachers, genarally speaking, are better 
prespared to give instruction in reading, spelling, grammar and geography, 
than in other branches. They are often deficient in writing and in arith- 
metic, both practical and intellectual Penmanship, a branch of great im- 
pociance, seems to hold a secondary place in their estimation. 

Visitations. — With a due sense of the responsibility attached to the offiee 
of county superintendent, I have sought to perform this duty faithfully. 
One district alone (Highland) was not visited, in consequence of the deep 
•news of last winter, on a road seldom traveled. Spring Creek district was 
visited twice last summer, but the schools had closed a few days before my 
lecond visit. The rest of the schools have been visited twice, and a num- 
ber of them three times, during the past school year. During these visits, 
attention has been given to the system of instruction adopted by the teacher, 
the mode of government, the deportment, order, neatness and attendante 
•f the children, the state of the school house, furniture, &c. I have em- 
ie^vored to impress upon the minds of the pupils the importance of punt- 
tu^lity and regularity of attendance, the necessity of industry and perse- 
rei^nce, the beauty of truth and amiability towards their teacher, and the 
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propriety of a prompt and willing compliance with his demands. I faav« 
made, during the year, sev^enty visits to the schools, and have traveled nin« 
hundred and twenty-seven miles. 

Moral Instruction, — In twenty-one of the schools the Bible is read before 
the regular exercises of the day commence ; at some by the teacher, and at 
others by the teacher and pupils in alternate verses ; in others, singing and 
prayer is added. In six of the remainder, the schools are opened and closed 
with prayer, the teacher leading, and the children responding. In aU, a 
strict moral deportment is inculcated and observed. 

District Superintendent. — In a number of the districts, the secretary is 
paid a liberal compensation for bis extra labor, but so far as I could ascer- 
tain, there were none who acted as district superintendent. 

Co-operation of Parents — In my last report I took occasion to remark, 
somewhat at length, upon the little sympathy exhibited by parents for the 
teacher, and the little interest taken in the school, as is evinced by their so 
seldom or never visiting them. No improvement has taken place since. 
Indeed, if there be any difference, it is, that fewer visits have been made by 
parents and others having charge of children than in the preceding year. 
Some visits are recorded, but it is, in a majority of cases, only those of 
acquaintances and friends of the teacher, making social calls or paying a 
friendly visit, and the teacher only too glad that some show of interest can 
be recorded, enters these as visits to the school, under the head of visits " by 
citizens." How is this ? Why do parents and guardians take so little 
trouble to ascertain whether their children, or those under their care, are 
properly attended to in the school room ; whether it is comfortable ; whether 
it is convenient or healthy ; warm in winter, or well ventilated and clean 
in summer ; whether the furniture is such as they would desire that their 
children should sit on for six hours 'm the day at home ; whether there is a 
sufficiency of fuel in the winter, and whether the school is provided with 
the necessary out-houses, especially those required by the laws of nature ; 
whether the teacher to whom they have entrusted their children for a sea- 
son, is one wl^) will attend to their morals, and see that they are not vitiated, 
and their manners retarded, instead of advanced ; and finally, whether he 
is kind, affectionate and solicitous for the welfare of those under his charge, 
and whether he is capable of imparting that instruction which should be 
most desired by parents ? 
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ERIE COUNTY.— L. T. Fisk. / 

School Houses, — There have been but few houses built during the past year. 
I have not been able to ascertain the exact number. Erie city has erected 
two very fine ones, seated and heated after the most approved methods. 
Harbor Creek has also built two ; Fairview two Several other districts 
have erected creditable buildings, and in some instances upon ample grounds, 
with the intention of improving them. Many houses yet need to have their 
places supplied with better ones. 

Furniture. — Our new houses are supplied, in most cases, with good and 
convenient furniture. The attention of directors has been called to this 
particular, and the improvement will be more rapid and satisfactory in 
future. 

Apparatus. — There are maps in many schools, and in some cards, charts 
and globes, but the three latter are, in many cases, the property of the 
teacher. Where these are used, pupils are more familiar with the principles 
of the subjects studied, than those who have not these aids. 

Schools. — There are no schools which are more thoroughly graded, in 
operation, than at the time of the last report. In several sections the pat- 
rons offer to aid, by voluntary subscription, in the erection of buildings for 
the purpose of establishing "graded schools.^' A growing interest seems 
to be manifested in this respect. All the schools are classified, but not as 
well as they should be in many instances. 

Teachers. — Our teachers, except in a very few instances, are females. 
They have, however, given general satisfaction, and without doubt with as 
few failures as though there had been a greater number of males. The 
great complaint against them is a want of firmness in the government of the 
schools, and in this point more teachers fail than in all others taken together. 
A great number of young and inexperienced candidates came forward to 
the examinations the past spring, but many are fresh from the schools, and 
will enter the school room with much of the true spirit of the teacher. 

Examinations. — I have held two series of examinations, in which about 
four hundred candidates were licensed as teachers. My method has been 
purely oral, except in the branch of orthography, in which I resorted to 
written exercise. 

Visitations. — My term of office, commencing, as it did, after the summer 
term had closed, and the almost impassable state of the roads during the 
winter term, prevented me from performing this part of my dqty as I would 
have desired. I made only ninety visits. Visitations by patrons is very 
seldom performed. This is not owing, in most cases, to a want of interest 
in the welfare of their children, or desire for their improvement, bnt a lack 
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of information on the subject. They are not aware how much their presence 
wtll benefit the school, and encourage their own children. In some few- 
districts directors are quite prompt in their visitations, and in some instances 
report results to the board. 

District Superintendent. — In several districts the secretary has acted as 
superintendent, and without doubt, with profit to all concerned. In some 
portions directors seem to question their right to grant any remuneration 
for services rendered as district superintendent. 

District Institutes. — In a majority of districts institutes were organized, 
but very few were continued through the wintei* term, on account of the 
severity of the weather. A want of experience in the exercises which be- 
long to an institute is one grand reason why they are not made more bone- 
ficlal. 

Moral Instruction. — The Bible is read in about five-eights of the schools, 
and in a very few cases prayer is oflFered. No particular methods were 
adopted for moral instruction, except to incidentally call up subjects while 
making remarks to the whole school. 

Remarks and Suggestions. — As it is in the common school that the great 
mess of pupils must be educated, if educated at all, it is very desirable that 
it be made efficient in all its workings and bearings, and in order that it may 
attain this efficiency, it will require the combined efforts of school officers, 
teachers and patrons. And with the co-operation of each with the others, 
we shall pass on to a greater perfection in the cause of popular education. 
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School Houses. — By reference to tabular statement accompanying report, 
it will be noticed that there are many school houses without the necessary 
ont-buildings. A good sized lot may be made to conduce much to the 
heelth, strength and influence of pupils ; and especially will this be found 
to be true if the appropriate apparatus for playing and exer(3ise be found 
oo play ground. Preventives against bad practices, or debilitating physi- 
eal causes, may be found in the good sized lot, with the necessary appli- 
ances for exercise. We should also adorn school lots with shrubbery, and 
render the scenery as attractive as possible. 

Furniture and Apparatus. — Could all the deformities and inconveniences, 
eccasioned by injurious furniture in schools, be shown, reforms would at 
once be commenced. By the evils of injurious furniture pupils are prevent- 
ed from walking erect as they should, and feeling that freedom, and enjoy- 
ing that physical well being that is in store for all who obey nature's laws. 
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Comfortable and conT^enient furnitare, accompanied with the advantages of 
good apparatus, make the school attractive. 

Graded Schools. — Division of labor is beneficial. Jn no calling, or busi- 
ness, can division of labor be more efficiently made of benefit than in graded 
schools. The success of properly graded schools, virith energetic teachers, 
has shovrn this fact. In graded schools, well conducted, in properly ar- 
ranged and well supplied houses, almost double the benefits are received 
over those received in ungraded schools ; but in ill constructed and poorly 
supplied bougies the benefits are small in comparison to what they should be. 

Examinations. — My method of exaniination has been somewhat changed 
since my last report. I use the written method much more than formerly, 
for the reason that it enables me to test the ability of those who are in the 
class much better than when I use the oral method principally. In some 
cases I use the oral topical method, and more especially in private inspec- 
tions. 

Teachers — There has been quite an addition to the number of female 
teachers within the last year. Their success has been equal to that of the 
males of equal grade in scholarship, and equal experience in teaching. The 
opposition heretofore manifested against females, as instructors, has died 
away, to a great extent, since the objectors have had female teachers ii 
their schools. The reasons urged against them have been given up by 
many. Qua says, " the difficulty in keeping the house properly warm dur- 
ing the inclement part of the year, should prevent females from taking 
charge of a winter school.'' Another thinks ''that female instructors can- 
not command order where there are large and unruly male pupils.'' And 
a third class affirms, "that children learn from their teachers habits and 
manners, and to some extent imbibe the traits of character and feelings of 
their teachers, and that when boys attend schools taught by females, they 
become elTeminato, and will not have the force in the world that they would 
have had if they had received instruction from male teachers. 

Visitations. — In visiting schools there are certain things to be accom- 
plished, among which may be reckoned, showing to pupils an interest in 
schools, and in the success of each pupil ; an interest in the success of the 
teacher, and a knowledge of the plan of operating. A careful review of the 
registers should be had, and a few remarks to the pupils, on the records of 
the school, and words of encouragement, generally, should be made. Some- 
times, in visiting schools, I spend the greater part of the time in giving some 
inatruction on object lessons, for the purpose of awakening the minds of the 
pupils. 

InsiUuies. — Institutes may be made a source of benefit to teachers if pro- 
perly conducted. The reasons why thej have not been uphel(' ^ " • 
made to render the aid they should, are opposition by those « 
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nothing of their benefits, and opposition by designing persons who ni^^ 
know better if they wonld. 

Other Agencies, — The principal schools in which teachers have benefit- 
ed themselves heretofore have been academies and select schools. The 
school at Millsboro', Washington coonty, has given many teachers mnch of 
the required stimulus, and benefited them in the theory and practice of 
teaching, by giving them the improved methods of operation, and brighten- 
ing up their minds in the different sciences. Our institutes, county and 
township, have rendered much aid, and would do much more good if each 
teacher held it as his duty to attend all the county institutes. There are 
aome schools just opening thAt promise to leave no excuse for any one who 
may wish for an opportunity to prepare for teaching, among which may be 
reckoned the Normal school at California, Washington county. 
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School Houses. — There has been only one house erected during the year. 
Others have been repaired, so as to answer for the present, but are not 
what they should be. 

Apparatus and Furniture — The schools are all supplied with black- 
boards ; two with globes, charts, out^line maps, &c. No schools have been 
graded, but all are well classified. There were in all thirteen schools, the 
teachers of which all gave good satisfaction — four males and nine females, 
four holding professional certificates. The lowest figure on provisional 
certificate is three ; the average grade one and a half. The Bible was read 
in all the schools and moral instruction given. There were several district 
institutes held, but as our teachers are mostly females, and the distance so 
great between the schools, they were abandoned. 

Examinations, — As we have but one resident teacher in the county, it is 
impossible to have all our examinations in the presence of all the different 
boards, but they are generally in the presence of one or more of the board. 
All the schools were visited monthly, except when prevented by high water, 
or other unavoidable circumstance. 
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The School Houses of a district should be built and arranged with a view 
to promote the comfort, health and advancement of the pupils. As a wise 
and affectionate parent would plan and build, so as to secure to his chil- 
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dren the blessings of a happy home, so should school directors select sites, 
baild houses and fence the grounds of the educational homes of the chil- 
dren of a district. Why should these homes of learning be less attractive 
than those of lodging ? What will be the consequence to th^ tastes and 
habits of children, when they see their school house far inferior to the sta- 
bling and out- buildings on their fathers' farms ? 

Furniture should also be neat and adapted to the purposes of the house. 
The seats should be arranged so that not more than two pupils would oc- 
cupy one seat, and all should face the teacher. One end of the building 
should have no window, but be all black-board. Out- line maps are ac- 
knowledged to be the best ornaments for a school room ; in the hands of 
energetic teachers they can be made useful. I regret to be obliged to fur- 
nish so large a list of schools without shade trees, with unfonced lots and 
(an outrage on all sense of propriety) without out-houses. 

Graded Schools are scarce ; the few that we have are not graded truly, 
on the grounds of proficiency. I know of none in which transfers are made, 
as the result of public examination I would urge directors to require rigid 
tests to be applied, so that there be not improper promotions in schools of 
a graded district. More primary schools are generally needed than are pro- 
vided. Where graded schools fail, they fail beeause the grading is only 
nominal. 

Examinations of teachers is a delicate business. ' We generally find it 
necessary to be lenient, and to make our awards on the side of mercy. To 
require of some teachers topical treatment of the branch under considera- 
tion, only confuses them ; and to ascertain and make apparent to directors 
their true status, we adopt the catechetical mode, but ask no unnecessary 
questions. Orthography is tested by writing words and giving the princi- 
ples which are involved. Arithmetic, mental and written, are treated by 
the actual solution of problems selected for the occasion. The absolute 
prohibition of private examinations is demanded by impartial and fair 
dealing. 

Males and Females, — Independent of the unaccountable prejudice agajnst 
female teachers in some quarters, I have no hesitancy in saying, that as a 
class, they compare favorably with the males. In a few districts they were 
in the majority, and not only taught well, but had credit for being ambi- 
tious in their profession. This they evinced by attending the district and 
county institutes. A few failed, because ignorant and uncultivated parents 
prepared the pupils of the district for insubordination, by declaring pub- 
licly, in advance, that '*no woman can manage my boys." A few males 
aq^ a few females failed, because they felt no interest in their profession, 
and only taught, because idleness, they supposed, would not be detected 
in the school room. 
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Visiting Schooh. — The county being large, and part of it mountainoua, 
in order to visit all the schools, I was obliged to make short visits. Some 
five schools, out of two hundred and thirty, I did Hot reach ; some eleven 
were temporarily closed when the districts were visited. In a very few 
instances I took charge of classes. Generally, I spent the time in observing 
the movements of the teacher. A few minutes were spent in addressing 
the pupils, and a few in examining the reports, school house and grounds. 
In regard to the comparative utility of short visits or long ones, I would 
do as the judicious physician is compelled to do, make the length of tfat 
visit depend on the number and jecessities of the patients. 

District Institutes are most succe.«8''ul in the towns and villages as a gen- 
eral thing. Still, it is not true, that ih«^y always depend for their success 
on the extent of the district. To have a good institute, there must be en- 
ergetic leaders. In Peters township, the district was large, and a majority 
of the teachers were females ; yet it compared favorably with the other 
districts of the county. Where directors give special attention to these 
meetings, they are most successful. I think the Legislature should have at 
least made it obligatory on boards to hold one each month, as directors 
and teachers need to meet for presenting reports and receiving drafts. Th« 
educational agencies, other than common schools, are few in this county at 
present. The Academy and Female seminary of Gkambersbursuwere de- 
stroyed by fire. There is a flourishing school in Mercersburg, one or two 
small select schools in Chambersburg, and a newly established school in 
Qreen Castle. Of these schools I cannot speak advisedly at present. 1 
notified the teachers of the county that I would devote two hours per day, 
gratuitously, to the instruction of all who would attend during the summer 
months. Some twenty availed themselves, mostly of Chambersburg, for 
five weeks. The board of school directors of Chambersburg kindly gave 
me the use of one of their school rooms for that purpose. 

Miscellaneous. — Our schools have suflFered much from the raids and in- 
vasions of the rebels. Chambersburg, especially, will be much embar- 
rassed fiaancially, inasmuch as the heaviest tax-paying part of the town, 
formerly, will now pay but a small proportion of what will be needed to 
keep up the schools. Other districts have been hindred in their building 
operations, and the assessment of bounty tax has crippled the energies of 
some of the boards in regard to improvements. 
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PULTON COUNTY John P. Davis. 

Souses, — Whole nnmber 65. In my last report, I reported 30 of these as 
nnfit for school purposes. Judging from the anhealthj, unpleasant, often 
inaccessible and uncentral locality, as well as unhealthy construction of some 
of these, the casual observer would conclude that they had been erected as 
places of exile and punishment, rather than as the ''people's colleges," from 
which are to go forth, not only the honest, hardy yeomanry, but the future 
orator, statesman and divine. It is, therefore, gratifying to report that, not- 
withstanding the trying ordeal through which our country was then passing, 
two of those miserable abodes, uninviting prison-houses, have been re-placed 
by good, substantial houses. The one in Emmaville, Brush Creek town- 
ship, is an ornament to the village, and one of which the citizens may well 
feel proud. The other, in Bethel, though not supplied with the most con- 
venient desks, is not inferior, in style and finish, to the best in the town- 
ship. But six are furnished with the requisite out- houses. The cultiva- 
tion of modesty and chastity is as essential, in the formation of character, 
as the training of the intellect ; and if the out-houses, referred to above, are 
considered an indispensable accommodation with every well regulated 
family, how much greater is the necessity for them, where the children of 
fifteen or twenty families are brought together. The school grounds vary 
in size from a rood to an acre. None of them are enclosed, and but few 
adorned and beautified in any way. 

Furniture and Apparatus. — None, excepting the new houses built, have 
been supplied with convenient furniture since my last report. The Port 
Littleton school was furnished with a full set of out- line maps and a globe. 
Some of our teachers have apparatus of their own which they use, and 
which adds greatly to their success in the school room, and to their reputa- 
tion as teachers. 

Schools. — Whole number in the county 65. Owing to the excitement 
occasioned by previous rebel raids, the likelihood of their being repeated, 
and the great scarcity of teachers, the schools in Thompson township, six 
in number, three in Bethel and two in Belfast, were not opened at all. 
Nearly all our schools are classified ; most of them as well as they can be 
under the circumstances. None were graded during the year. Graded 
schools should be established at Port Littleton, Hustontown, in Wells val- 
ley, and Ayr township. To send to schools away from home, is the privi- 
lege of the few. The establishment of properly graded schools would bring 
the desired advantages within the reach of all 

The following statement will show, as nearly as could be ascertained, 
the number of schools in which branches, not enumerated in the provi- 
8 School Bkp. 
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sional certificate, were taught, and the number of pupils pursuing those 
branches : 

Algebra was taught in 4 schools to 12 pupils. 

Chemistry do 1 school to 2 

Familiar science was taught in 1 school to 5 

Tocal music do 4 schools to 115 

Natural philosophy. ..do. 2 schools to 12 

Composition do 10 schools to 200 

Declamation do. 4< schools to 60 

Deep-drifting snows, and the prevalence of measles, mumps and whoop- 
ing cough in several districts, made the attendance small and irregular dur- 
ing part of the term ; yet, notwithstanding these hindrances, the progress 
in most of the schools was quite satisfactory. A marked improvement was 
noticeable on the part of teachers and scholars, in the neatness and order of 
the school room and furniture. In four schools curtains were added to the 
windows, the walls beautifully decorated with wreaths, and hung with the 
portraits of distinguished warriors and statesmen. On my second visit I 
found but five schools in which the furniture, generally, was not clean and 
tastefully arranged. Candor compels me to say that in one of these five, 
the ceiling was lined, and the windows partly darkened with cobwebs. 
May the day soon come when circumstances will admit of relieving all such 
teachers from any further services. The Scriptures were read in 39 schools. 
Three of them were regularly opened with prayer by teacher. 

Examinations. — Seven public and eighteen special examinations were 
held during the year, and f>5 applicants examined ; 48 received provisional 
certificates ; 7 were rejected ; 8 certificates were renewed, and 3 from other 
counties endorsed ; 1 professional certificate was granted at the end of the 
term. All the public examinations were attended by directors and citizens, 
except the one held in Belfast. A previous announcement that the use of 
the figures 4 and 5 on the certificate, would be discontinued, prevented ft 
few from applying. The average grade of certificates in the county was 2|. 
Directors, generally, give the preference to those who present themselves 
at the public examination. The fact that a teacher seeks a private exami- 
nation is considered prima facie evidence of incompetency. The method 
of examining is the oral, except in orthography and written arithmetic. 

Teachers, — Whole number employed during the year, 54; 31 males, 23 
females. Thirty teachers are from fifteen to twenty years of age ; 18 from 
twenty to thirty ; 4 from thirty to fifty, and 2 over fifty ; 27 claim to have 
read works on teaching ; 24 have taught only four months, and but 3 in- 
tend making teaching a life-business. The qualifications of females is quite 
as good as that of males \ but owing to an unjust prejudice against the 
former, they did not teach quite as soccessfnlly as the latter. Forty-four 
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teachers rendered general satiefaction ; 6 accomplished bat little good, and 
4 failed entirely. 

Visitations. — I visited all the schools in the county twice, excepting foar, 
which were not open at the time of visiting the schools of those districts ; 
▼isited ten the third time ; averaged two and a half hoars in each school. 
Was accompanied in seventy-six visits by directors. In this coanty, where, 
as a conseqaence of short terms and low salaries, many of oar teachers are 
yoong and inexperienced, the soperintendeut's duty is not performed when 
he has made himself acquainted with the teacher's method of imparting in* 
straction, the degree of advancement, neatness, order and classification of 
the school, and gathered the statistical information required by the School 
Department. It is necessary that each school be visited twice ; that at the 
first visit the superintendent assist in organizing and classifying the school, 
and give direction in methods of governing and teaching. If this is done in 
the proper manner, the live teacher will comprehend the design, catch the 
spirit, carry out and often improve upon the suggestion. 

Institutes. — These were regularly organized in seven districts ; but, with 
the exception of Bethel township, they proved a failure. Inclement weather 
and bad roads rendered it difl&cult — frequently impossible — ^for female teach- 
ers to attend. Public opinion, generally, was against them, but the want of 
experienced teachers, to take the lead in the exercises, was the principal 
cause of failure. Perhaps the strongest argument in favor of institutes is 
the fact, that those teachers who attend them year after year, are the most 
successful in the school room, and always command the best positions. The 
directors of Wells township enjoined professional reading upon their teachers. 

The County association held its annual meeting in M'Connellsburg the 
11th, 12th and 13th of January. The Hon. C. R. Coburn, State Superin- 
tendent, was in attendance the greater part of the time, and rendered most 
efficient aid. 

Educational Meetings. — I held thirteen educational meetings in different 
parts of the county, during the winter, at which I delivered thirteen lectures 
or addresses. 
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School Houses. — There are fifty-four houses totally unfit to be occupied 
for educational purposes, and perhaps, by comparing the old style with 
the progress and improvement of the new, the number should be greatly 
increased. Three new frame houses were erected, located in Washington, 
Wayne and Aleppo districts. These are plain and commodiois balldinge, 
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and were erected at a cost of about |400 each, (not inclnding the groxmi 
npon which tbej stsDd.) It wonid be of great practical ntih'ty to the cause 
of edacation, for school directors to devote more attention in epeeting and 
locating school bnildings. 

Fumiiure and Apparatus. — The number of schools supplied with good 
and convenient furniture was small. In a few instances out-line maps were 
introduced, but were not accompanied with any other apparatus. A few 
enterprising teachers, at their own expense, furnished apparatus which 
proved very satisfactory, and had a salutary effect on the progress of the 
schools. It has not always been considered necessary for schools to be fur* 
nished with apparatus. This is a grave error. Teachers can be greatly 
aided in their work, by having, at their command, appropriate apparatus, 
such as cards and charts of various kinds, numeral frame, square and cubit 
blocks, thermometer, dictionary, globe, and out-line maps. These, la the 
hands of a skillful teacher, will be of great importance in the school room. 

Schools, — There were public schools in all the districts, except Spring- 
hill. The whole number in the districts having public schools, was 161; 
of these, 160 were in operation, and in 50, the higher branches were taught 
The Bible was regularly read in 60 schools, and none was without moral 
instruction. All the schools were classified, but none has been graded. 
The importance and advantages of graded schools can only be seen where 
they have been successfully established and maintained. The practical ad- 
vantages of graded schools affects the teacher, the pupil and the patron; 
tbey abridge the labor of teaching, accommodate the pupil with a more 
thorough course of instruction, and economize the legitimate expenses of 
education. These are sufficient to recommend their establishment. 

ExaminaHonB. — Whole number of district examinations, 16 ; of special 
examinations, 14; the number of applicants examined, 151 ; of these, 140 
received provisional certificates, 4 professional certificates, and 7 were re- 
jected. !No certificates were annulled, but 22 were endorsed or renewed. 
The lowest grade of certificates was five, and the average grade two. The 
directors and citizens generally favored the examinations with their pres- 
ence. The plan of conducting the examinations was partly oral and partly 
written. The superiority of this mode, consists in enconomizing time, in 
giving the applicant more time for reflection and concentration of thought, 
and it also enables the examining officer to measure more accurately the 
abilities of the candidates. 

Teoc/ier^.— The number of male teachers employed was 89, of females, 74. 
A lew failed to secure the confidence of their employers. I am not pre- 
pared to give my opinion as to the comparative success of male and female 
teachers of the same grade. The alleged objection against females, is that 
thejr JUl to govern their schools. A good and wise school government, with 
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Its lawB faithfully adminlBtered, is really eBseatial to the prosperity of 
•chools. 

VwitoHona. — The whole number of visits was 172. All the schools were 
Tisited except two, and they were not in session when near them. Length 
•f yisits was from one and a half to two and a half hoars. I am inclined to 
think that the longer the visit, the better. It affords a better opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the workings of the school, and if there be a 
malady, the remedy can be recommended. The directors and citizens, in 
many instances, accompanied me in my visitations. 

InatiUUee.'^TheTe were institutes held in sixteen districts, and over one 
hundred teachers attended them. I was present at twelve. The success 
of institutes depends on the qualifications of teachers, and the motives they 
have in attending them. If they are prompted with the hope of elevating 
their abilities as teachers, they will be eminently successful, and the teacher 
will stand as a tower of beauty and strength in the school room. This is 
•orroborated by the prevailing opinion of our most successful teachers. 

Meetings. — A few educational meetings were held, at which I was present, 
and gave my aid to make them as interesting and useful as possible. 
Waynesburg college is in a flourishing condition. It commands the educa* 
tional respect of the county, and annually sends forth many scholars who 
adorn the teacher's profession* 
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The Public Examinationa, held prior to the opening of the winter schools, 
were commenced early in the month of August, closing in October, at the 
dose of which, quite a large deficiency yet remained of the number of 
teachers required to supply the schools. This defici^icy was partially met 
by private examinations, prior to the time for opening the schools. Still 
4nite a number were delayed beyond the usual time of commencement ; 
and, although the salaries were in most cases increased, competent teachers 
were scarce and hard to be procured — in fact, were not to be had at any 
salary. Heavy drafts made on the profession by the war, demand for, and 
scarcity of, laborers in other departments, and the opening up of more la- 
oratlve situations elsewhere, combined to produce these results. From the 
causes above named, the public schools have suffered, perhaps, more than 
any other department of life. In regard to the applicants examined and 
licensed to teach, it is scarcely necessary to say that a large proportioft 
were poorly qualified, lacking in experience, and would, under other oircum- 
stances, have been rejected. The schools, so far as supplied with teachers, 
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were opened, with few exceptions, by the middle of November. Some 
fonr hundred and fiftj miles were traveled in holding examinations, and 
some twelve hundred miles in visiting schools. 

TeacJiers, — In justice to the teachers employed, it is proper to say that 
their success exceeded my expectations, and that the schools, so far as 
visited or heard from, were better conducted, more successful, with fewer 
failures, and less complaints on the part of citizens, than, from the circum* 
stances, I had any reason to expect. The largely increased proportion of 
female teachers, as indicated in the table, together with the well known 
prejudice existing against them, and hostility to their appointment, gave 
reason for apprehension that failures would be numerous, and eases of diffi- 
culty largely increased. In this I was most agreeably disappointed ; and, 
in fact, as a general thing, the schools best organized, disciplined and appa* 
rently most successful, were found in districts where the schools were almost 
exclusively under the care of female teachers. 

The District Institutes have been attended with varied success. In some 
districts they were promptly established, regularly maintained, and ren- 
dered interesting and profitable ; while in others, through the supinenesa 
of teachers and indifference of directors, they have been permitted to faU 
into disrepute. Of the latter class, I am sorry to say, it was not confined 
to districts where local difficulties interposed, or where teachers received 
meager salaries ; but in many instances, where the reverse was the case, 
and where their encouragement should very reasonably have been expected. 
The former, I am satisfied, will not now abandon the institute, under the 
provisions of the late enactment, while the wftnt of proper effort on the part 
of the latter, has been the cause of rendering it inoperative, as must neces- 
sarily be the case, in all instances where spirit, enterprize and energy are 
entirely lacking. 

The tardiness of teachers, in availing themselves of the benefits arising 
from a faithful perusal and study of the many excellent works on education 
extant, is very much to be regretted ; but, while there are, unfortunately, 
few who possess the ability and spirit which should characterize teachers 
of the first order, there are some who manifest an amount of perseverance, 
energy and zeal, worthy of their high calling and the important mission en<- 
tmsted to them, exerting themselves to gain a better knowledge of their 
profession, as well as to improve their system of instruction, and the eon- 
dition and advancement of their schools. The lack of energy, requisite for 
successful teachers, is felt more than that of education. 

School Houses. — Amongst the school houses classed as ''unfit for use," I 
have placed such as are unventilated, poorly warmed, insufficiently seated 
or lighted, and generally unwholesome. We occasionally meet with such 
aa are not only unfit for use, but so decidedly ii^iurious as to be oceapied^ 
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only at the risk of life and health. One plctce used temporarily as a school 
room, visited daring the winter, deserves at least a passing notice. This 
was a basement room, sixteen by twenty feet, with two small windows. It 
had been occupied alternately as a stable, a batcher's shop — of which it was 
now more saggestive than anything else — and a school room. The floor 
was composed of boards laid down loosely, and scarcely raised above the 
damp, cold earth. The back part of the room had never been walled, and 
from the yielding soil issued, continually, small streams of slimy, disagreea- 
ble moisture, which trickled down its side. There was no ventilation, and 
the musty, damp and vitiated atmosphere, was suggestive of disease and 
death. I entered the apartment with a shudder, and passed out with a 
feeling of relief. This was in a wealthy district. In another school, visited 
daring the afternoon of one of the coldest and stormiest days of the winter, 
I found the teacher, with some sixty scholars, mostly small, shivering from 
exposure to the currents of frosty air, which swept continually through the 
broken panes, and countless fissures which time had made in the dilapidated 
old building, and endeavoring to keep themselves from freezing, by plying 
a miserable, worn out, smoking stove with green wood, seasoned in a snow- 
bank. The r9om was not only cheerless and void of comfort, but almost 
entirely unsupplied with anything in the shape of school furniture or appa- 
ratus. A few boards, facing the walls, and supported by wooden pins^ 
served as writing desks, and there was not one seat in the room that could 
boast of a back. All that remained of a miserable apology for a wood-shed, 
was already filled by the blinding snow-drift, which, swept by the pitiless 
blast, was fast blocking up the door-way. The teacher informed me that 
she had lost three days during that week, on account of not having any 
wood. This, also, was in a wealthy district. I forbear mentioning names, 
but they will be readily recognized by the directors, on reading this report 
Sach instances, I am happy to say, are not common ; yet, in many cases, 
houses are built without plan or forethought, directors not consulting any* 
thing but the cost of building and the convenience of the contractor, in 
whose mind, the walls, doors and windows constitute all that is deemed of 
any importance. The prominent faults are lowness of ceiling, want of room 
and of proper ventilation. The locations are often badly chosen, being too 
low or too high, while very few are graded, fenced or provided with either 
shade trees or shelter for fuel. One new house, small but comfortable, was 
erected in Union township, and two very fine ones in Warriormark, at a 
cost of about $1,000 each. One has been let and in coarse of erection In 
Brady, and another in Shirley. 

VintcUwn. — Owing to circumstances entirely unavoidable, I have not 
made as many visits to the schools of the county as in former years. Per- 
haps no one more than myself, regretted this unavoidable omission of officia 
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datj, on mj own account, on account of the schools, and on account of the 
dissatisfaction created by it amongst that portion of the people who were 
ignorant of the cause. I can only eay that I shall endeavor to avoid a 
similar occurrence in future, and that the circumstances referred to will not, 
in all probability, happen again. 
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School Houses, — Enough coal and other fuel is wasted in two or three 
years, to say nothing of inconyenience, by having no out-houses, to furnish 
good ones ; yet directors refuse to build them, on the plea that taxes are 
already too high ; but this is one of the ways of keeping taxes low. 

Every school should have a large, dry play -ground, because exercise is 
as necessary to strengthen the body as study is to strengthen the mind; 
and if the play-ground is a small, rough, swampy piece of land, children 
will relish it no better than mouldy bread, and simply exercise on it because 
they have no other place to play. But this is not all. A play-ground, such 
as is usually seen around our school houses, instead of promoting health, is 
about as likely to produce disease. If, in addition to a large, healthy play- 
ground, the house were surrounded with shade and ornamental trees and 
enclosed with a neat fence, the children could say, ''I have been there and 
still would go." 

Furniiure and Apparatus, — We are all desirous of having comfortable 
and convenient furniture in our dwellings — such as sofas, settees, cushioned 
chairs, and everything else that gives comfort to the inmates — and if such 
things are necessary in a dwelling house, how much more is it necessary to 
have comfortable seats in a school room, where from twenty to one hundred 
children, from six to fifteen years old, are compelled to sit six hours in a day 
for four or five months. 

Every school should be well supplied with apparatus, just as every farm 
should be well supplied with farming utensils and the mechanic's shop with 
tools. 

Graded Schools. — In all departments of life where labor is graded, other 
things being equal, men succeed better, than where one man attempts to do 
everything connected with that department of labor ; so with school teaching. 
Even allowing that the teacher is proficient in all the branches he is required 
to teach — which, unfortunately, is seldom the case — he does not accomplish 
as much as if he taught but part of them ; for, having too many irons in 
the fire, he is almost sure to "burn some of them," or not get them warm. 
The graded schools have proved successful, and it is hoped that, wherever 
it can be done, the directors will grade their schools. 
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E:saminaH(m8. — I have used the written, combined with the oral, method 
of examining ; not by having a set of written or printed questions, but by 
ftllowing the candidate to write for half an hour or an hour on each branch, 
except reading and mental arithmetic. Then by examining the manuscript I 
get his method of reasoning, and can shape my questions accordingly. In 
this way I save time and arrive at a more satisfactory conclusion ; for it 
allows the applicant to tell what he knows in his own way, and does not 
require him to attempt to tell what he does not know. The oral questions 
afterward enable me to tell whether what is written is merely written from 
memory or understandingly. 

Female Teachers. -^The female teachers are about as successful as the 
male teachers, and there are no more failures among the former, in propoi- 
tion to the number employed, than among the latter ; though, it is true, 
nearly all our best male teachers were in the army during the last three or 
four years. But we hope that now, since rebellion against the Oovernment 
has ceased, they will resume their vocations, and, where necessary, put 
down rebellion in the schools ; for it must be acknowledged that in a few 
cases the '*big boys'' are "a little unruly." There is but little prejudice 
Against female teachers in thinking communities, but in a few localities, if 
ft female teacher fails, the failure is attributed to her sex. 

Visitatione, — Visits should be long or short, as circumstances require. 
If a school is getting along very well — the teacher doing all that need be 
looked for — no matter how pleasant it would be to the county superintend- 
ent to spend a half day in such a school, it is only necessary to take the 
requisite notes, give a few words of encouragement and be off to some other 
school. But where the teacher does all he can, and strives to do right, and 
yet falls short of expectation, the superintendent should remain two or three 
bours, teach some of the classes, to show a better method of teaching, talk 
to the pupils in such a manner as to interest them, and thus enable the 
teacher to see what is necessary for success. 

Dutrict InntUutes, — Districts institutes were successful. Where they 
ftttended for the sake of improvement they proved beneficial, but where 
they were kept alive merely to fill the letter of the law, they proved a 
failure. ^ 

Oihsr Hducational Institutions. — There are four academies and one fe- 
male seminary in the county, to which a number of our teachers go during 
the summer. There are also several select schools, taught by common 
school teachers, which are doing a good work. Those difficulties which 
daily occur in the common school are there dealt with and explained. 
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JEFFERSON COUNTY— 8. W. Smith. 

School Houses. — We have one hundred and eighteen, containing one hoB* 
dred and twenty-three schools. Of this number eight are unfit for use— 
the Brockwayville house, in Snyder; the Punxsutawney house, containing 
two rooms ; the Travis house, in Porter ; Port Barnett and Butler houses, 
in Pine Creek district, and the two lower rooms in the Brookville academy. 
There were four new houses erected during the past year — two in Wash- 
ington, one in Ringgold, one in Bell. They were all built after plans found 
in the Pennsylvania School Architecture. The houses are furnished with 
no out-buildings, except a coal house to each. 

Furniture. — In one hundred and seven school rooms the furniture is good, 
but not the most approved and costly kind. In sixteen rooms the furniture 
ia objectionable ; in some of them it is decidedly bad, rendering the rooms 
unpleasant, inconvenient for teacher and pupils, and unfavorable to health. 
We have assurances that this state of things will be remedied in due time 
by thoroughly repairing or re-bailding. 

Apparatus. — No house has a full supply, and only two are entirely with* 
out any. The directors have recently purchased forty sets of Cornell's out* 
line maps. 

Schools, — The number of schools in the county is one hundred and twenty- 
three. Of this number ten are graded ; all are classified to some extent, 
but not as perfectly ag teachers and others desire, in consequence of not usinga 
uniform series of books. The Bible or New Testament is used as a book 
of moral instruction in one hundred and eighteen schools, ^n six schoola 
some of the higher branches, not mentioned in the provisional certificate, 
were taught. In two schools both the English and the German languages 
were taught. 

Teachers. — The whole number is one hundred and twenty-three. Of this 
number twenty-four only are males, ninety- nine females. General satis- 
faction was given, with very few exceptions. The most of the male teach- 
ers having enlisted in the defence of our country, their places in the schools 
had to be filled by females. It was feared that many of them would fail 
Now, after two years' trial, we are able to say the schools are as well con- 
ducted, as ably taught, as good satisfaction rendered, and as few failures as 
before they took charge of the schools. The old doctrine, that females are 
unfit to teaeh, is fast losing ground. 

Examinations, — Twenty-five public examinations were held. Directors 
attended in almost every case, and manifested an interest in the examina- 
tions. >»ot unfrequently citizens were also in attendance. Almost an equal 
number of private examinations were held, but in no case except at the 
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vvritten reqaest of a school board. Examinations were theoretical and 
practical. Candidates were first examined as to their knowledge of the 
theory. After this, practical questions were given for solution on the black- 
board or paper. No professional certific§,tes were granted. 

Viailations. — During the winter all the schools but one were visited once. 
Daring the summer term all the schools were visited once, some of them 
:;wice and a few three times. In some instances the district superintendent 
riaited with me ; in others, one or more of the directors. Frequently visits 
i?ere made without their much desired company. 

District Secretaries. — In many of the districts the secretary acts as dis- 
arict superintendent, making regular monthly visits, reporting the exact 
K)ndition of the schools and performing the several duties pertaining to the 
Mce, The other directors consider themselves relieved from making visits. 
The salaries vary from eight to thirty- two dollars. We hope to see the 
idoption of this agency in all the districts for the improvement of the 
ichools. 

District Institutes. — This valuable organization was beginning to be ap- 
preciated. Every district in the county had organized an institute. It need 
lOt be inferred, from these remarks, that all were in favor of institutes, for 
ome, who did not understand its working, together with incompetent teach- 
iTS, who were unable to act their part well in the institute, disapproved it. 

Educational Agencies, — There were two county associations or institutes 
leld during the year — a joint one at Corsica, in which the superintendent 
if Clarion county, G. S. Kelley, Esq., took an active part. This meeting 
ras well attended by the teachers of both counties. The other was held 
i Punxsutawney. 

Btmarks. — The adoption of a uniform series of books, as the law re- 
[Qires, would have a salutary effect The schools could be better classified 
od much extra labor and perplexity, to which many teachers are now sub- 
act, saved, and, at the same time, a real benefit conferred on the scholars. 
fore frequent visits by directors, and a few words of encouragement to 
Mcher and scholars, would have a good effect. I feel it a privilege to ex- 
iress my thanks for the uniform kindness shown me by teachers, directors 
ad scholars. 



JUNIATA COUNTY.— H. B. Zimmerman. 

School Houses. — There was one school bouse built in Tuscarora district, 
rhich was the only one completed in the county, though several were on* 
er contract. Some were commenced and left unfinished, as the contractora 
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went to the army, leaving the honses to be finished during the present snm- 
mer. Scarcity of laborers prevented more houses being built. 

Furniture — There were several houses supplied vnth good furniture last 
summer. There was no apparatus supplied. It is to be regretted that in 
ao many places so little care is taken of out-line maps and primary charts; 
many of which have been destroyed, because the houses could not be locked, 
thereby giving mischievous boys an opportunity to enter, when the school 
was not in session, and commit depredations 

Schools, — The number of graded schools is the same as before reported. 
Wherever there is a full series of text-books in use, the classification, with 
very few exceptions, is good. Some of the higher branches were taught in 
about one-fourth of the schools, and generally with good success. 

Teachers — There has never been a time before when there was so much 
difficulty experienced in procuring a supply of teachers. When all had 
been employed that could be found, there still remained a number of schooli 
to be supplied. These had to be filled with whatever persons could be em- 
ployed. In too many instances the schools would much better have re- 
mained closed, but the clamor of the people compelled the directors to open 
the schools, in consequence of which I was often constrained to give cer- 
tificates where they were not deserved ; but such certificates were issued 
in no case for longer time than to the end of the term. With the exception 
of the above class, we never had a more faithful corps of teachers ; they 
labored faithfully and diligently, and too much praise cannot be awarded 
them for the good they have done. 

Examinations. — This was the most perplexing and laborious part of my 
official duties. I held two public examinations in every district, in some 
three, and in some four or more. Private examinations were never granted 
where it could possibly be avoided. While visiting schools I frequently ap- 
pointed a meeting in some school house, in the evening or on Saturday, to 
examine those who applied for private examination, thereby giving diree- 
tors and citizens an opportunity to be present. The most painful duty I 
had to perform was to grant certificates to persons who were not qualified ; 
but this was never done without consulting the directors, nor until it was 
fully decided t6 be the best thing that could be done under existing circum- 
stances, in some districts the examinations were well attended by diree- 
tors and citizens. 

. Visitations. — There were two hundred and seven visits made. All the 
schools were visited twice, except a few, which were not open at the time 
I was in the district ; sixteen were visited three times and some four timea 
In Delaware the whole board went with me on the second visit. This 
caused a general waking up among teachers, pupils and parents ; the latter 
often turning out in great numbers. It had a very good effect on the schooli 
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in that distijct. It woald be well for the schools if this practice were more 
prevalent. It is a fact worthy of note, that the poorest schools are always 
found where there is the least visiting done by parent and directort^. 

I usually spent half a day in the school, except in a very few instances, 
where the schools were small and not far apart. I nsnally addressed the 
school before leaving it. I was engaged one hundred and two days in vis- 
iting; and, notwithstanding the severity of the winter, there was but one 
day during the entire winter, when the schools were open, that I was not 
eogaged in visiting. 

District Institutes. — Thirteen district institutes were organized, most of 
which continued in successful operation until the close of the term. In 
those districts where none was organized the teachers mostly joined with 
those of adjacent districts. The one in Delaware has become a permanent 
organization, being kept up throughout the year, and is decidedly the most 
efficient institute I ever attended. This one doubtless will be kept up, al- 
though the law relating to this subject has been somewhat modified. I hold 
that there is no other place where the county superintendent can do so much, 
in so short a time, for the good of teachers, and, through them, for the good 
of schools, as in the district institute. There all the teachers and oftea 
•ome of the directors of the district are together, when irregularities found 
in the schools can be pointed out, yet not so as to expose any one, and the 
attention of directors called thereto. They can then observe, in visiting 
the schools afterwards, whether the suggestions have been heeded. Dis- 
trict institutes, if properly conducted, are certainly a source of much benefit 
to the schools. 

District Superintendents. — Lack and Tuscarora are the only districts in 
which the secretaries acted as district superintendents. The greatest ob- 
stacle in the way here is, that the secretary is often so much involved in 
business that he cannot devote any time to visiting. Where this duty is 
well performed, it adds very materially to the efficiency of the schools. 

Uniformity of Text-books. — A uniformity of text-books was adopted in 
all the districts in the county ; readers and spellers are uniform, but in five 
districts the directors did not enforce the resolution in regard to text-books 
on grammar, geography and arithmetic ; hence in those five districts there 
is a great diversity of books in those branches, and classification very im- 
perfect. Wherever there is uniformity the classification is good. 

There are some instances in which the teachers, at their own responsi- 
bility, changed the books in their own schools, thus breaking the uniformity 
in the district. This should not be tolerated, and any teacher acting thus 
should be held responsible. Teachers have no right legally to do this, not 
even with the consent of the nearest director. It is often a difficult matter 
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to bring aboat a uniformity of books, and when once accomplished, it shonld 
not be broken by the teacher. 

Moral Instruction. — The Bible was read in almost every school in the 
county. Many schools were opened with prayer. A number of teacherB 
closed their schools with singing. Oral instruction on morals was given in 
many schools. 

County Institutes. — There were three county institutes held — one at Beth* 
lehem, one at M'Ooysville and one at Thompsontown. There was also a 
meeting of the County Teachers' association, held at Mifflintown, in De* 
cember, which lasted three days, and which, notwithstanding the inclem- 
ency of the weather at the time, was well attended by teachers and others. 
It was a very interesting meeting, and highly profitable to all who at- 
tended for improvement. Quite a number of directors were present. The 
citizens of Mifflin and Patterson manifested much interest in the meeting, 
not only by favoring us with their presence, but also in keeping all th< 
teachers clear of expense during the whole time of the meeting. 

There are five literary societies organized in difi'erent parts of the county, 
which add much interest^ in their respective localities, to the cause of edu- 
cation. 

Bemarks. — The year through which we have just passed was the most 
trying one ever experienced. The friends of education last summer looked 
forward with apprehension and fear. Teachers were unusually scarce, and 
directors had so much to do with raising soldiers' bounty that they could 
do but little for the schools. Everything seemed to wear a threatening as- 
pect. School houses, under process of erection, were left standing unfin- 
ished ; houses wanting repair were neglected. The friends concluded that 
it was a time for exertion on the part of every one that had at heart the 
welfare of the schools. They did exert themselves, and not in vain. Di- 
rectors, if they could not give their personal attention to the schools, did 
the next best thing — they raised teachers' salaries from ten to forty per cent. 
This infused new life into the teachers, and they labored worthily of the 
cause in which they were engaged. The year has closed, and the schools 
are in a much better condition than one could have hoped. I feel satisfied 
that the schools, with a few exceptions, did better last winter than in any 
previous year. Their success was far beyond what any one would have 
dared to hope. 
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LANCASTER COUNTY.— David Evans. 

Schools. — The improvement of the schools has not been as rapid as it 
was during the preceding years. There is, however, no change in public 
sentiment toward them. But the renewed demands of the Government, 
for men and money to carry on the war and deliver the nation out of its 
peril, could not be supplied without, in a degree, affecting the schools. The 
comparatively large number of young teachers employed, some of whom 
being poorly qualified in the branches to be taught, and having no expe- 
rience in the arduous duties of the school room, excited a just apprehension 
of many failures and consequent public dissatisfaction. But when we con- 
sider the distracting nature of the times, and the slackened attention given 
to the schools by the directors, the surprise is that failures were not more 
numerous, and dissatisfaction more general. 

As usual, my time was devoted to examining applicants, visiting schools 
and holding institutes. Applications for private examinations were nu- 
merous. All but a few Saturdays, after the regular appointments were 
over, were employed in this way. For the last few years it has been diffi- 
calt to avoid them. It is reasonable to believe that the circumstances that 
caused private examinations is now removed, and that those applicants that 
will not appear publicly will not readily receive the favor of employers. 
Visitation of schools was commenced in the first weeks of the fall and con- 
tinued through the winter and two spring months. Two institutes were 
held, one a week and the other two days in duration ; one week was spent 
at the convention of county superintendents, and some days were lost by 
reason of inclement weather and bad roads. About twenty-five schools 
were not visited, partly on account of the reasons above assigned and partly 
on account of the sickness and death of one member of my family and the 
prolonged sickness of another. A number of the city schools were visited 
twice ; so that, in the general estimate of this kind of labor, about as many 
visits were made as there are schools in the county. 

Houses. — One house was erected in East Donegal, admirable in plan and 
finish. It is fifty feet long, thirty feet wide and eleven feet to ceiling. It 
has three hundred and sixty feet of black-board surface, is so arranged in- 
side that two teachers can be employed, a principal and assistant, the as- 
sistant instructing in a recitation room, while the principal occupies the 
main room. It cost nineteen hundred and fifty dollars. The out- buildings 
are excellent. By reference to the table, it will be seen that there is still a 
considerable number of schools which have not these necessary appendages 
of a school property. A house to play in, in wet weather, a house to keep 
dry fuel and a honse for privacy, are all necessary for a proper training of 
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youth. These things mast not be l^ft to chance. They ought to receive 
the attention of the public, equally with the securing of good teachers and 
necessary class books. The first two are necessary, because they relate to 
the physical well being of children, and the last, because it cultivates and 
strengthens the feeling of modesty, which is the prominent gem in the 
crown of virtue. There is more to be done in a school than the improve- 
ment of the mind ; and were this the only object, to have sufficiently large 
and well ornamented grounds would be a gain even in that direction. And 
when the effects of school associations upon the dispositioa and habits of 
children are contemplated, all the aforementioned appliances will be still 
more necessary and acceptable. Half an acre is taken as the standard in 
this report, for sufficiently large grounds. Any less than that area is not 
reported. 

Furniture. — School furniture, in ungraded schools, should be so gradu- 
ated as to suit pupils of all sizes. A child, when seated, ought to have its 
feet resting on the floor. Any other position is unnatural and must pro- 
duce pain. Hence come fatigue, restlessness and noise, on the part of the 
pupils, and great vexation to the teacher. Well adapted furniture, with 
other proper conditions, will give the child comfort, attachment to its seat, 
interest in the school and pleasure in study. I would mention, as necessary 
furniture, and shall labor for its introduction, the following : Substantial, 
neat, and well graduated desks and seats, a desk and chair for the teacher, 
clock, suitable seats for visitors, closet for clothes and baskets, cabinet case, 
a large supply of black-board, with arrangements for keeping crayon and 
catching the dust, made in working on the black-board, rubbers, brush to 
black the stove, wash-basin, buckets, cups, and all the appliances to prevent 
dust from getting in the school-room. 

ApparcUius, — Apparatus is much needed. Without it, teaching cannot 
be made really effective. A school supplied with every necessary article 
of apparatus, is of the same advantage to the teacher, as a workshop, well 
furnished with the proper implements, is to the workman. With it, expla- 
nation is more easily given by the teacher, and better understood by the 
pupils. There are yet some schools that have very little ; some none. 
There are more schools reported without apparatus, than formerly, because, 
in this report, black-board is classed among furniture, where it rightly be- 
longs ; and also, because some teachers, who stopped teaching for a little 
while, had found their own apparatus, and took it away with them at their 
departure from the school. It will also be noticed that but one house is 
reported as well supplied with apparatus. Here there is everything need- 
ful. Where one piece was wanting, it could not well be put under the class 
of well supplied houses. Things are reported as they are, so that the pub* 
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lie may learn what is wanted, rather than an effort made to pat a gloss on 
them, and thereby make an impression that nothing was wanted. 

Graded Schools. — Graded schools were established years ago. They are 
gradually extending into the raral districts, and are growing in favor 
wherever the plan is practicable. Where the children are numerous enongh 
and new buildings put up, they are generally made large enough for two 
teachers, one to take charge of the school the entire term, and an assistant 
when needed. East Donegal township has now three rural schools arranged 
on this plan. The advantages arising from graded schools are great. Th« 
plan affords occasion for the distribution of labor, secures more time to de- 
vote to recitation, explanation and miscellaneous or collateral instruction, 
and permits the introduction of a few higher branches. It cheapens instruc- 
tion, in that one teacher can attend to such a school, ^e first and last 
months of the term, and in that not as much fuel is wantedas in two houses. 
It moreover affords a preliminary training to those who wish to epter upon 
the work of teaching, by giving them the charge of the primary classes in 
such a school, under the immediate eyes of an experienced teacher. 

Failures are fe^. But there is a disposition to fill the lowest positions 
in these schools with persons of but ordinary qualifications, and frequently 
with those whose infirmities unfit them for any other position in life. Hence 
not the same effect can be produced in them, as when filled by robust and 
competent ones Thus the system is sometimes abused for that which really 
results from a vicious administration of it. 

Examinations. — The oral plan of examioation was adopted by the first 
county superintendent, and has since been continued. It possesses the fol- 
lowing advantages : the examiner need not limit himself to a particular 
number of questions, but has the whole range of a science before him, and 
is thus enabled to examine in detail ; in case of a wrong apprehension of a 
question, by an applicant, it can be detected by the answer made, and the 
correction can be made before the standing of the applicant on that partic- 
ular subject is damaged ; it gives the public a better idea of what a teacher 
should be, and enables them to form an estimate of the person who is to 
teach their children ; it makes applicants tell what they know, and show 
their ability to impart their knowledge. Written examinations require a 
less number of questions, and test the applicant's knowledge in the art of 
composition. But when the time required for the examination of the written 
replies is considered suffi^'iently, many questions may be asked, in the 
branches in which an examination is to be made, and on the rules of punc- 
tuation and composition, and the oral replies made with less labor and a 
great deal more satisfaction. 

Not as many applicants were examined as formerly, for the reason al- 
ready given The lowest figure on the certificate was fonr. Only a few 
9 SoHooL Rip. 
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were granted that did not average three ; bnt the average for a few districtt 
was less. In these the teachers were scarce, and the schools had to be 
filled with such as could be got. In finding the average grade of certificates 
for a district, only those were taken in the computation which were granted 
to those examined in the place, or privately for that district. It may hap- 
pen that a teacher is examined in a different district from that where he 
will be employed, and thus the grade given for all, does not strictly repre- 
sent the teacher's qualification for that locality. Some, too, have low 
grades, and yet have well qualified teachers. In these there are permanent 
teachers, perhaps the majority, who were not examined, and coul^ not be 
represented in the table. 

Teachers. — The average grade of the teachers is not as high as it would 
be had we remained in a state of peace. Many were employed who were 
poor scholars and had never given any attention to study with a design 
of teaching. More females were employed to fill the places of those who 
quit the profession. This class is as successful as the males, and, in the 
primary department of graded schools, more so. But there is still a strong 
prejudice existing against them in some places. I am happy to say, how- 
ever, that it is gradually dying off. In some places it is hard for them to 
get boarding places, because, as report says, they require too much atten- 
tion. And the remissness of some, in attending the district institutes, has 
added strength to the feeling against them, as teachers, which will not 
easily be removed But their fitness to teach is yearly becoming realized in 
iheir sreneral success 

Visitation. — The number of schools that were visited and the average 
time spent in each are given above. The object of a visit can be effected 
in that time. It requires no longer to ascertain the skill of a teacher to 
impart instruction, his ability to govern, the organization and advancement 
of a school and to make a few kind words to the pupils. In deciding upon 
the school-room qualifications of a teacher, the opinion of directors should 
be solicited, and if they agree with the superintendent, he should be as 
strongly confirmed in his opinion of a teacher's standing, in this respect, as 
if he would make monthly visits. It is desirable, however, to make two 
visits to each school every year — one in the fall, to notice the organization 
of the several schools and the methods of teaching employed, and one in 
the spring, to examine into the work that was done during the term. Such 
a course would be very beneficial. It would incite both teacher and pupils 
to labor more arduously and achieve the expected results. My time it 
taken up, when visiting a school, in taking notes of the condition of the 
house, furniture, apparatus, organization, classification, order, taste display- 
ed in the school room, hearing recitations, examining into the advancement 
of the classes, making suggestions and talking a little while to the pupila. 
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Ne:xt, ajfter the necessary qaalifieations of a teacher, come order amd in- 
terest. 

Institutes. — There were bat few districts where institutes were not or- 
ganized. This part of the law has been almost as readily complied with, 
of late, as any other. Where they did exist, and were properly encoaraged 
by those who should take an interest in them, they were useful. But where 
there was a disposition to put obstacles in their way, they became worth- 
less and unpopular. The opposition to them arose chiefly from unprogres- 
sive and temporary teachers The working class willingly attended. But 
those who wish to engage in teaching only for a short time and then enter 
upon something else, were least punctual in attendance ; and often, when 
present, endeavored to consume time in distracting conduct or nonsensical 
•discussion. They were generally encouraged in proportion to the existing 
school sentiment in a place. Where there is feeling of indifference towards 
the schools they were kept merely in form, and more for avoiding the pen- 
alty of the law than for supplying an effective agency of improvement. 
The most advanced districts had the best institutes. Here there was no 
forced attendance, but regret expressed that the meetings were not more 
frequent and the sessions longer. 

Educational Agencies. — It requires only a central high school in every 
district, to which pupils can go to pursue their studies, to bring a good lib- 
eral education within the reaeh of all. Our Normal school is well attended, 
and meets the just expectation of its friends. Itfs effects, in the improve- 
ment of teachers, are perceptible and happy, and its influence felt in every 
ramification of the system. The County Educational association, county 
' and district institutes, all combine to further the interests of the common 
schools. Franklin and Marshall college and a number of academies, though 
distinct from the common school movement, contribute their share in the 
sum of educational success. Apart from these, evening meetings are held 
in various parts, during school visitation, to remove local prejudices and 
awaken an interest in the schools. The people are willing to come out, 
and a good effect is always produced. A successful meeting, or institute, 
was held at Manheim borough in the month of January. The church was 
crowded every evening, and the people were most decided in their expres- 
sions of admiration of it. It is a source of regret that not more such meet- 
ings can be held. Opportunity was taken to speak a little while, after the 
examinations, when there was time, but the fatigue incident upon a day's 
examination is so great that it cannot always be done. 

Progress. — Twenty-nine schools had some of the higher branches taught 
in them. Two districts have taken the initiatory steps for school librarieB. 
There is a fair prospect now of seeing them established. There was an 
average increase of teachers' wages of at least five dollars p'^r ra^'utb cv^ic 
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the co|Lnty. One handred and seventy-three schools had the national flafTr 
either In the school room or floating over the school house. Eighteen dis- 
tricts have adopted a system of penmanship, and the teachers are required 
to teach that branch in accordance with it. There is a necessity in this. 
The time and attention given to the other branches is generally good, bat 
penmanship has been sadly neglected. Wherever the plan has been prac- 
ticed it gave good satisfactionw. 
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School Houses. — One new school house was built in Slippery Rock ; it 
is a frame, 26 feet by 32, ceiling 12 feet high in the clear ; it is painted, 
well furnished with comfortable seats and desks, and well located, with 
ground sufficient for play ground and ornamental trees — cost $600. It i»^ 
built aecording to plan taken from Pennsylvania School Architecture. 

FumUure and Apparatus, — There are about 66 houses in the rural dis- 
tricts, sufficiently well furnished with seats and desks, well ventilated and. 
constitute what may be termed good second class houses \ their location is^ 
good, but the grounds, in many instances, are not as large as is desirable. 
A few are inclosed with neat fences. The remainder may be considered 
third class houses, with seats and desks inconvenient and uncomfortabler 
and some ten or twelve of the number entirely unfit for school purposes^ 
There has been no apparatus added to the very liberal supply furnished by 
the school directors, as given in my last year's report. 

Teachers. — The number of teachers who gave general satisfaotion, both, 
with professional and provisional certificates, was 110, and about 13 failed \. 
about three-fourths were female teachers The probability is, that tha 
number of male teachers will be increased the coming year, as many of the 
soldiers were teachers, and many others who have been disabled by wounds 
received in the great struggle for liberty and the Union, will, no doubt, 
qualify themselves for the instruction of the youth, one of the noblest call- 
ings to which they could aspire. 

Visitation of Schools. — There are 144 schools in the county, all of which 
were visited once, except four ; some 75 twice, and a few three times, som» 
226 visits in all Average time spout in each school, one hour and forty 
minutes. Some of the objects of visitation, are thought to be the follow- 
ing, viz : 1st. To see that the common branches req.uired by law are taught, 
and taught in a proper manner. 2d. To ascertain the ability of the teacher 
to impart instruction, his aptness to teach, his ability to classify and 
govern the school, and to see that the monthly report is properly kept ; to 
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tdbserre fhe pTomptness of the teacher and scholars, their seatness and gen- 
eral deportment. Sd. To see that the school room is kept clean and neat, 
the farnitare properly adjusted, and especially that the school room Is kept 
Tegalarly heated- and ventilated. 4*th. If the teacher has had bat little ex- 
perience, take some of the classes in charge and drill them, at the same 
time suggesting any changes necessary, which, in his opinion, wonld be 
beneficial, and to give such other directions as will facilitate the labor of 
the teacher, and promote the interests of the school. It is well, perhaps, 
in nearly every instance, to give tfhe scholars and teacher a kind and fa- 
miliar address, and endeavor to impress them with the fact, that the real 
object of his visit is to do them good. 5th. To ask the scholars and teacher 
to meet with him in the school house in the evening, with their parents 
for a lecture ; and lastly, if necepsary, have a private talk with the teacher, 
and give him any needed directions, administer any reproofs that may be 
thought useful ; and while passing round with school directors, and in his 
intercourse with the parents, the county superintendent should, as far as 
possible, be kind and familiar, and not only teach theory in his labors, but 
to show his zeal for the cause in which he is engaged, by a friendly and 
faithful discharge of his duty. These, with th^ noting down of statistics of 
the school, as required by the Schood Department, appear to be some of the 
leading objects of school visitation. 

Heating of School Rooms — Frequently, on entering a school room, the 
•first sensation received is a blast of hot air, the teacher and scholars are 
found dull and stupid, and in a short time the superintendent is in the same 
condition. In a large room where there is only one stove or heater, the 
leading difficulty is that those who sit near the stove will be uncomfortably 
warm, while those at the farther portions of the room win be chilling. An 
«ven temperature throughout the different parts of the room is desired. 
School rooms may be heated by radiation, as in the open fire place ; Arom 
<;onvection, as in hot air furnaces ; or from radiation and convection com- 
bined, as in stoves, hot water and steam apparatus. One method is, where 
there is only one stove or heater in the room, to have it located about two- 
fifths of the distance from the front door, being in or near the middle aisle. 
If the cellar, or under portion of the room, is well ventilated by apertures 
from the outside, it is only necessary to have an air conductor to lead the 
cold air to the stove, throng which the cold and pure air will be constantly 
modifying the heated air thrown off by the stove, and thus make it more 
comfortable for those near it. If the foundation is so close as not to admit 
flufficient air, then it is necessary to have a conductor to lead from the store 
to the outside. This conductor might, perhaps, be near the pipe or chim- 
ney, and thus conduct the cold air from the upper part ; it is not material 
where the cold air comes from, so it is conducted in sufficient quantiUeSi uad 
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to the right place, to modify the hot air as it is thrown from the stove or 
heater. It is quite an improvement to have the stove inclosed with a case 
of tin. The heated air has a constant tendency to rise and expand, and 
crowd out the cold air, so that part of the room directly above and near the 
stove will first be heated ; reaching the ceiling above the stove, the heated 
air will pass aloDg the ceiling till it strike the perpendicular wall, when it 
begins to compress the cold air, and to force it down to the floor, and then 
through the whole room. It would seem necessary then to have a ventila- 
tor Bear the floor, in that part of the room farthest from the stove. 

Another theory is given by Mr. E T. Robbins, and appears to be quite 
plausible. This heating apparatus is built principally of brick or tile, avoid> 
ing metallic surfaces. The heated air is not thrown directly into the room, 
but by circulating beneath is made to warm the floor, or su<ch portions as 
are especially to be heated, which portions are made of tile or steatite. This 
material is so poor a conductor of heat, that the temperature cannot rise to 
an unpleasant degree. By an arrangement of the outer part of the heat- 
ing apparatus below, air is drawn from without and brought into the rooms 
at the healthful temperature of seventy degrees Fah. The advantages of 
this kind of heater are, that the low-^r portions of the room are kept warm '^ 
deleterious draughts cannot occur ; the decomposition of animal substances 
is avoided, and the introduction of soot or devitalized air into the apart- 
ment is absolutely prevented. But for the common schools in the rural 
distircts, nothing can, perhaps, exceed the open fire place. The healthy 
temperature of a school room should be from sixty-five to seventy degrees 
Fah. In cold weather the teacher should be careful, before dismissing tho 
school at noon and in the evening, to let the room become rather cool, so 
that the frosty air inhaled on leaving the room will not injure the lungs. 
If those few hints should awaken an interest in a matter so much neglected^ 
and one so vitally important, and to induce school directors, in the future, 
when new school houses are being erected, to seek for proper information 
on this subject, and to employ such mechanics as can rightly attend to this 
while the school houses are being erected, the object of these suggestions 
will be gained. 

District Secretaries. — In a majority of districts the secretary was paid a 
small amount for his services, but not as district superintendent, except in 
two or three districts. Many of the schools were visited by all the mem- 
bers of the board ; the others by a part. In several of the districts a ma- 
jority of the board accompanied the county superintendent while visiting 
their schools. More parents visited the schools than heretofore. One gen- 
tleman remarked, in a school where all the directors of the district and some 
of the parents were present, that it was the first time he had ever visited 
a common school, but he said it would not be the last. 
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DiHriet In$tUuies. — District ioBtitates were organized and tolerably well 
attended in every district but one. Some of them were entirelj successfal. 
Though the district institutes were somewhat unpopular with many teach- 
ers and directors, yet it was only the case with those generally whose zeal 
for their profession was not the most enviable. Living, active teachers and 
. directors generally favored them with their support and encouragement. 
Two county institutes were held — one in the borough of ^ew Castle, in 
October, continuiug in session five days. This was the annual institute, 
and was well attended. All the districts in the county were represented. 
Able instructors and lecturers were present. The other was held in April, 
at Plain Grove, was in session three days On account of the inclemency 
of the weather not many teachers were present, but those in attendance 
worked remarkably well. We were disappointed in our lecturers and teach- 
ers from a distance; but, through the kindness of Rev. Dr. Walker and 
Rev. Mr. Whitteu, in giving lectures in the evening, and leading in various 
discussions, and the friendly reception and punctual attendance of the other 
citizens of Plain Grove district, the time was spent very pleasantly and pro- 
fitably, and the cause of education encouraged and advanced. 

Moral Instruclion. — The Scriptures were read as the opening exercise in 
every school. Many of the schools are opened by reading and prayer. 
Moral instruction is also imparted in other ways, as opportunity presents. 
A majority of tbe teachers are persons of excellent moral character, and 
many professors of religion. 

Examinaiions. — Whole number of public examinations held, 27; whole 
number of private examinations, by request of directors, 14; whole number 
of male teachers examined, 36; whole number of females examined, 149; 
number who never taugbt, f)3 ; number males rejected, 8 ; number females 
rejected, 18; number provisional certiGcates granted, 169; number profes- 
sional certificates granted, 4. The lowest grade of figure given through- 
out the county was 3. The average grade of certificate was Ij. Many 
of the teachers have improved very much, but those being examined who 
never taught, bring the average grade about tbe same as last^ear. The 
oral plan of examination was adopted almost entirely, except where the 
classes were very large, and even then very little was written. The oral 
method appears to be more satisfactory to all parties than the written. In 
addition to the four professional certificates mentioned, quite a number of 
other teachers will soon be entitled them. As soon as they produce a sat- 
isfactory essay on some educational subject, they will receive the profes- 
sional certificate. 

Eemarks and Suggestions. — No new measures were adopted, except to 
urge and encourage teachers to raise the standard of their qualification. 
About ten teachers attended the North- Western Normal school at Edinboro', 
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and qaite a number of others are there the present spring session, pnrpos- 
ing to teach the coming fall and winter. I trnst their example will be fol- 
lowed by many others, and that the time may soon come when the great 
mass of teaehers will be graduates of a Normal school. We have no new 
saggestions to make, bat would repeat what was recommended in the re- 
port of last year, viz : that the time has come in many districts of the 
county, in which a central high school should be erected, to which the pu- 
pils of each district could be sent, with comparatively little cost, and thus 
all the scholars in the district, if they desire it, could secure a good educa- 
tion at home. It is also recommended that school directors pay strict at- 
tention to securing as much ground as possible, especially where they are 
building good houses, so that the scholars may find ample room to plant 
omameotal shade trees, and beautify the door-yards of their houses with 
flowers and evergreeos. And in order to accomplish this, it will be neces- 
sary to inclose the grounds with a good fence. If the school houses and 
grounds were thus ornamented, would it not add very much to the attrac- 
tion of the school room, and encourage scholars to attend school more cheer- 
fully ? And now that the rebellion is crushed out, nerer more, I trust, to 
distract our belored land, and that it has been clearly demonstrated to the 
world, that a government based upon the principles of truth, freedom and 
equal rights to all, can and will stand as firm as the adamantine rocks, and 
that free institutions, both religious and civil, can only be perpetuated by 
the proper education of the youth, it becomes all the fHends of education 
and of the country, to use every available means to advance and perfect the 
Boble system of common schools of this highly favored Commonwealth. 
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School Bouses, — There were two new school houses erected in Heidel- 
berg, one in South Whitehall and one in Lower Milford. There is one 
thing noticeable in the new buildings erected, and that is their size. Many 
of the old buildings, as far as the walls are concerned, are in good order, 
yet they are entirely too small. The directors are deserving of praise for 
putting up large, substantial buildings, such as may serve for the future as 
well as for the present. 

Furniture. — But few of the old school houses have been re-furnished 
since my last report. 

Schools — Many of the schools, in districts where they are graded, are 
too much crowded. This is especially the case with primary and second- 
ary schools. I am rejoiced to learn that a thorough re- grading is to take 
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piftee, in the diBtiiets of Allentown and Catasanqna, in which grading, 
merit alone is to be taken into consideration in advancing scholars, which, 
nnfortunatelj, heretofore, has been disregarded. Scholars were hurried 
on from primary to secondary, from secondary to intermediate, &c., to make 
room for the great rush below, without any regard to fitness for advance- 
ment. 

The new law, admitting children of the age of six years only, is a good 
one, and will have a tendency to decrease the attendance in some of the 
primary schools. I have seen quite a number attending school, of the age 
of four years, and that in schools where there were scholars enough of a 
lawful age for two teachers. Upon the whole, I think that our schools are 
improving. I find the only way to do this is to improve the teachers. For 
this purpose, I have undertaken to instruct such teachers as feel the need 
of instruction. The time I have taken for this purpose, is from the closing 
of the schools, or as soon thereafter as practicable, till examinations open. 
Then, again, from the closing of the examinations to the opening of the 
schools 

Examinations. — My examinations are oral, with the exception of ortho- 
graphy. I pronounce the words, and have applicants write them. I give 
from forty to eighty words, according to the size of the class, and have each 
applicant sign his paper ; then exchange papers. I then spell the words I 
had pronounced, the class correcting, if necessary. I held eighteen public, 
and forty* seven private examinations, at which I examined two hundred 
and twenty-four applicants, fifty-six of whom had never taught, and re- 
jected thirty. A number of the rejected ones I promised to re-examine, if 
they would go home and study. Some of these turned out to be very active 
aad useful teachers. 

Visiiations. — The number of schools is about the same as last year, two 
hundred and ten, fifty-two of which I did not visit, by reason of sickness. 
The districts not visited, either in whole or in part, are the following : 
Washington, Heidelberg, North Whitehall, South Whitehall, Lower Macun- 
gie and Millerstown. The schools were not all supplied with teachers till 
in December, and consequently I could not commence visiting so early as 
vsaal. 

Tnstitvtes. — District institutes were organized in every district where the 
namber of teachers was sufficient to keep up an interest in them. These 
institutes were leaving their mark. The short time they were in operation, 
eur teachers improved much. Now, in a number of districts we shall have 
volunteer institutes. In districts where directors have seen a marked im- 
provement in their schools, resulting from institutes, they will continue to 
flourish. In a number the directors will prefer the twenty-two days, with- 
out institutes. 
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There is something novel and interesting in the frequent gstheringi of 
teachers in different parts of our State. These gatherings indicate a li?elj 
interest in the cause of education. The church has its synods or assem- 
blies, to debate on religious topips ; the scientific world has its conventioni 
for investigations and discoveries, where great scholarship is shown, who8« 
aim is to extend the area of human knowledge. Now, teachers' institutes, 
humble as they seem, are to the cause of education, what these gatheringi 
are to the church and to science. The result of the deliberations must bt 
to classify and combine the great principles of the teacher's art, as they art 
gathered from observation and experience. These institutes are less pre- 
tending than our scientific gatherings, the inquiries of the teachers are con- 
fined to the single point of teaching, including matter and manner, or mode. 
The beneficial results arc clearly visible in the history of our common schools. 
We cannot but hope that the errors that still cling to the practice of teach- 
ing, will give place to views more enlarged and enlightened. It is when 
mind is brought in contact with mind, that we may expect to see the un- 
folding and expanding intellect applied to the great and benevolent pur- 
poses of educating and elevating our race. We have seen in these institutes, 
that the possession of knowledge does not always carry with it the faculty 
of communicating it to others. For this reason, the best methods of prac- 
tical instruction should be the subjects of discussion. 
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Houses, Furniture and Apj)aratus. — So few changes have been made in 
either house^^ or furniture, that a g^iance at my last annual report will give 
a good idea of their condition. We have, however, some progress to re- 
port upon the acquisition of apparatus. Though we have need of still 
greater improvements in this re8p< ct, yet we have reason to rejoice at the 
spirit manifested by a large number of our directors in making so good a 
beginning. Over two hundred full sets of Corneirs out-line maps, and a still 
greater number of the Eureka alphabet tablets, have been introduced into 
the public schools ; an evidence that our directors appreciate the value of 
such facilities for teaching. 

Graded Schools. — Of this class of institutions, we have twenty-one ; the 
principal of which are in Scranton, Carbondale, Providence, Hyde Park and 
Hazleton. Scranton has one fine brick structure of six departments, and 
two others of three departments each. Carbondale, one frame, 4 depart- 
ments ; Hyde Park, one brick, 5 departments ; Providence, one frame, 4 de- 
partments ; Hazle borough, one brick, 4 departments. Besides these, there 
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are graded schools of two and three departments, in each of the following 
districts: Waverlj, one, 2 departments; Pittston borough, two, 3 de- 
partments each ; West Pittston, one, 3 departments ; Uazle township, five, 
2 departments each ; Jenkins, one, 2 departments ; Wilkesbarre township^ 
four, 2 departments each. All these schools are doing a noble work, afford- 
ing alike to the children of rich and poor, the advantages of academies and 
seminaries, at less than half the cost of sastaining institutions of the latter 
class. Tens of thousands of children in this county, alone, will have reason 
to thank the school system, to thank the school directors, and above all, to 
thank God, for the inestimable blessings conferred upon them through the 
agency of our noble graded schools. The directors of Wilkesbarre borough 
have long contemplated the erection of a suitable building for a graded 
gchool. Now we have the satisfaction of reporting, that the work is actu- 
ally begun. The board may expert the censure of the heavy tax- payers 
for a season, but they can well afford to endure all that, in view of the "re- 
compense of reward'* that will surely follow. Though they may to-day be 
the victims of vituperation, the work once accomplished, all good and in- 
telligent citizens will approve of it, and their names will be held in grateful 
remembrance by thousands of children. 

Examinations. — Very few special examinations have been granted. In 
conducting the public examinations, the oral method has been adhered to ex- 
clusively. This mode consumes a little more time, but it has the advantage 
of confining the candidate to his own resources, and of affording the diree- 
tors an opportunity of witnessing the examination for their own satisfac- 
tion. Under the standard adopted two years ago, three was the lowest 
figure, and two the lowest average used upon certificates. Last year, we 
were obliged to deviate a little from this standard, in consequence of the 
paucity of well qualified male teachers. 

Teachers. — With a few exceptions, females have been more successful than 
the other sex, owing to the absence in the army, and in other pursuits, of a 
majority of the best qualified and most experienced male teachers No good 
reason can be given for the strong prejudice that exists in some portions of 
the State against females as teachers. This prejudice was radically cured 
in Butler district last winter, by a trial of female teachers there for the first 
time, in the place of itinerant males, as had been the custom of their fathers 
from time immemorial. After the schools had been in operation a few 
weeks^ the secretary wrote me as follows : '' Our schools have not been in 
ao flourishing a condition for ten years ;" and such was the truth. 

VmUcUions — Long vs. Short. — My voice is for long visits. The superin- 
tendent may get a description of the house, furniture and premises in a few 
minutes, but that is only a small part of the object of his visit. His duty 
is to ascertain the condition of the school, as well as of the house and fixtures. 
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He should endeavor to ascertain the teacher's ski)], both in teaching and 
in discipline. This he cannot do in a few moment's time. ' I'or the super, 
intendent to assume the duties of the teacher while in the school, is to di> 
feat the most important object of his visit. Instead of ascertaining thi 
teacher's mode of operating and the discipline of the school, he spends hii 
time in exhibiting his own methods, and in breaking up the order of thi 
school. All this might be very well, were it always certain that the super- 
intendent's methods are superior to those of the teacher. In my opinion, 
the first business of the superintendent, on entering a school, is to sit dowi 
and behave himself. Thus, as a silent spectator, be will have an opportn- 
nity to witness the recitations and observe the teacher's mode of conducting 
the exercises. Having spent time enough thus, to satisfy his mind in refer- 
ence to the teacher's skill, and the general character of the school, he miy 
very properly make such suggestions, and render such aid as he may deem 
necessary. If he can spend a half day in the school, it is his duty to do so. 
A visit of less than an hour's duration, I deem a useless interruption ofthi 
school and an annoyance to the teacher. In a county of four or fiive hun- 
dred schools, however, the oflBcer should not be censured, if an occasional 
visit should chance to fall short of an hour. 

InsHlutes. — In Pittston borough and Hazle township, district institutei 
were well sustained, and the teachers much benefited by them. In nearlj 
all other districts they were of but little or no account. The reason for thii 
may be found in the fact, that in the former districts, efficient male teachen 
were present to take charge of them, while in the latter, only females weti 
generally in attendance, and they, unaccustomed to assume the responsi- 
bility of their direction and control. Other reasons, such as mountain bar. 
riers, long distances, inclement weather and indifference of directors, hart 
been pointed out in my former reports. All these are serious difficulties, 
and they are encountered in a majority of the rural districts. 

Other Educational Institutions, are the Wyoming seminary, the LuzenM 
Presbyterian institute, the New Columbus Normal institute, the Presbyte- 
rian female seminary and two private schools at Wilkesbarre, one kept bj 
Col. E. B. Harvey, the other by Rev. Mr. Parsons The Wyoming semi- 
nary and the New Columbus Normal institute have Normal classes, ii 
which special attention is paid to the preparation of candidates for tbt 
teacher's profession. 

Uniformity of Text-books. — Many reasons might be assigned in favor of 
a uniformity of text- books, not only in every district, but in every county. 
The limits of this document will not admit of a full discussion of the sub- 
ject, yet its importance imperatively demands a passing notice. The dis- 
tricts in which a uniformity has been actually adopted, are extremely few. 
Numerous boards have passed resolutions, adopting a uniformity, bat have 
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generally failed to carrj them into effect. Indeed, it is a difficult naatter to 
mdhere to any eeries, even after they have been adopted. Book publishers 
are so anxious to supplant, by their own, all other books in use, that their 
agents are constantly making trouble in our schools, by exchanging new books 
for old ones; then as soon as one edition is disposed of, they "revise," 
mod forthwith send on a ''new edition," under the same title, generally not 
any better, and frequently not so good as their predecessors ; yet differing 
from them just enough to make it impossible to use them in the same classes 
with the others. This " sharp practice" has become an intolerable nuisance, 
and should receive the unqualified condemnation of all educators. As long as 
we countenance the practice, we encourage imposition and lend our infla- 
ence to prevent the attainment of a uniformity of text-books any where. 

Concliution. — While we have not made as great advancement in building 
and furnishing school houses and improving the grounds, as our past and 
present condition urgently demands, yet we have done reasonably well, all 
things considered. Though it has been my ambition, since assuming the 
duties of the office of county superintendent, to see the greatest possible 
improvement in those respects, when I consider the enormous burthens im- 
posed upon us by the war, I cannot find it in my heart to censure direc- 
tors for doing no more. Our directors are generally awake to the wants of 
*tfae public schools, and with a few exceptions, manifest a disposition to 
supply them at the earliest practicable period. 
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School Houses. — In all we have one hundred and ninety-five, of which 
forty-three are unfit for school purposes, though used for such. Srx new 
new houses were built during the year — one in Clinton, tw* in Mifflin, one 
in Lewis, one in Eldred and one in Pine. The one in Clinton is the only one 
that deserves any special notice. It is a brick building, thirty-four by thirty- 
three feet, ceiling eleven feet in the clear, and is suitably supplied with farni- 
ture and black-board surface. Those in Mifflin are both frame buildings, 
erected on a cheap scale, and are very poorly supplied with furniture. The 
one in Lewis is a frame structure, poorly located, and miserably supplied with 
furniture, which is already going to pieces. The one in Eldred is also a frame, 
which is quite too small, but quite well supplied with furniture. The one 
in Pine 1 have not yet seen, but understand it is a frame house, situated in 
the wilderness, to accommodate a few settlers, for which it is said to be 
sufficiently large and comfortable. Some of our citizens claim that we are 
too poor to build first class houses. But this is a mistake. In the districts 
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where new hooses are most needed may be found large farms, under a good 
state of cultivation, with fine and elegant buildings. Enter the houses, and 
the little easy-chair and play things, from a hobby-horse to a doll-baby, may 
be seen. Everything that is calculated to make children comfortable and 
cheerful is freely furnished. Even the barns are large and commodious, 
handsomely corniced and beautifully painted, in which cattle are snuglj 
housed in the warm stalls. But let us go to the school house, and we find 
a miserable hut, in which those children who are so well cared for at home, 
are crowding around an old smoky stove, as though they were trying to 
generate warmth by their own compactness; daily contracting diseases and 
deformed shapes by sitting on injurious furniture. Parents, your scholars 
should be as well cared for during the six hours they are at school as they 
are under your own roofs. You are rich enough to build just such houses 
as you should have. Remove those old houses at once, and you will save 
as much in doctor's bills, in a few years, as will pay for new ones. 

Apparatus — No improvement has been made in this line since my former 
report was submitted. Aside from black-board surface, we have very little 
apparatus. All of the forty-three houses reported unfit for use are even 
destitute of this article, or have so little as to be of no consequence. 

Examxnaiions, — Forty public examinations were held, at which one hon* 
dred and eighty- four applicants were inspected by the oral method, except 
in spelling, which was the written ; all writing the same words. The stand- 
ard of qualifications was slightly elevated above that of the preceding year. 
This, while it gave full satisfaction to the progressive and energetic teach- 
ers, elicited much murmuring from the drones, who claimed that they had 
received as good, if not better certificates, three years ago. These teach- 
ers have always been content with third rate certificates, and when they 
fall below that, they feel disposed to complain, and impeach the judgment 
and fairness of the superintendent. In addition to the public examinations, 
forty- seven teachers were examined privately, most of whom would not 
have been licensed had it not been for the urgent demand for teachers. As 
it was, they received certificates of much lower grades than were given at 
the public inspections. 

CertiJicateH. — During the year ten professional certificates were granted 
and two hundred and thirty-one provisional ones, the lowest figure of which 
is 5, and the average grade 2^. The lowest grade certificates were given 
to those who, at the time of the public inspection, did not intend to teach, 
bmt afterwards, on account of the scarcity of teachers, were persuaded to 
do so by the directors, and consequently received certificates on private 
examinations. 

Teachers, — Two hundred and twenty-nine have been employed ; one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven females, and seventy-two males ; fifty-one having bad 
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less than one year's experience. Never within the limits of my observa- 
tion has the demand for teachers been so pressing as now. A large pro- 
portion of the districts were unable to open their schools simultaneously, 
and at the proper time, for the want of teachers. Many of our schools were 
seriously embarrassed from this cause. When the roads were good, and 
scholars could best be spared, the schools were not in operation. The 
attendance is never so good in March and April, as it is in November, when 
the four months' term should commence. We only succeeded in getting 
teachers enoughiby admitting to the profession about forty young women, 
and one-fourth as many young men, or rather so many boys and girls who 
had never thought of teaching until asked, and indeed pressed to do so. 

In comparing the margins of the certificates given by my predecessor in 
1860, with those given by myself in 1864, I fiud that only one-sixth of the 
teachers then examined are now teaching. This is certainly one of the 
greatest drawbacks with which our common schools have to contend. No 
institution can prosper that is constantly changing hands, though this change 
may, in part, be attributed to our national troubles ; yet, not all, as the 
cbange in females is nearly as great as that of the males. It is earnestly 
hoped that our directors will discover the impropriety and injury caused 
by these fluctuations, and immediately take measures to prevent them. It 
is certain that every other profession, in which a respectable and honest 
livelihood can be obtained, has within it men enough and to spare, but the 
teacher's profession is afflicted with an apparently hopeless depletion. Well 
may we ask, why are teachers so scarce, in a county like ours, whose map 
is dotted with school houses, and where an academy, or one of the higher 
institutions of learning adorns the summit of every hill, that the law of de- 
mand in this particular is not met by its appropriate supply t The prime 
cause of this sad and unnatural result, must be found to exist in the 
stinted and almost niggardly compensation paid to this important class of 
individuals. While all taxes, imposed by state or county, are sufficiently 
high to meet the wants, our school tax, the one for which we receive a hun- 
dred fold, is a hundred and fifty per centum too low. Let it be raised at 
once, and teachers paid what they should be, and we shall soon have plenty 
of them. All know that money will command talent. Nothing is more just 
than to compe jsate men according to the value of the service rendered. So 
long as we ease our conscience by employing incompetence, at starvation 
prices, to keep school, so long we must expect to see our children with 
dwarfed minds, coming upon the theatre of life, but to blight our expecta- 
tions, and to bring sorrow and anguish to our hearts Let us give evidence 
that we value the happiness and character of our children above the pelf 
of earth. 

Visitations. — From the time the first schools opened until the last ones 
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closed, my whole time was devoted to visiting schools. The irregolaritj 
with which schools commenced gave me considerable extra labor. £verT 
school in the county, except a few that were not in operation at the timet 
when I was in the districts, was visited once; twenty-six were visited 
twice. Sixty-eight visits were made in company with a director or directors. 
Making these visitations, traveling from district to district, over bad roads, 
buffeting storms, is certainly a very laborious task, and requires a great 
deal of physical strength and endurance, yet it is not without a correspond- 
ing amount of pleasure. Wherever I journeyed I was cordially welcomed 
by teachers, pupils, directors and citizens ; and their kindness, so freely 
extended, shall ever cause me to feel grateful to the kind people of Lycom- 
ing. All the schools were visited by the directors ; many once a month 
by one or more members of the board, some once in two months, and a 
few only once during the term. In Clinton the board meets the first Mon- 
day in each month, and goes around together, spending a half day in each 
school. This has a very good effect upon the schools. No where in tht 
county do scholars make better progress. 

Moral Instruction. — The Bible is read, either by the teacher or pupils, 
in eighty-seven schools, in these, as in all the other schools, vulgar and 
improper language, and wicked actions, are prohibited by the laws of the 
school. However, there is more leniency on the part of many of the teach- 
ers, in this particular, than there should be. 

Schools, — By subjecting them to a close inspection one hundred and 
twenty- seven were found to be well classified, and one hundred and thret 
but poorly classified in arithmetic, geography and grammar. In about one- 
half of the latter the teachers were mostly to blame, being swerved from 
proper methods, in many instances, to accommodate the prejudices of pa- 
rents, who think that schools ought to be taught now as they were twenty 
years ago, each pupil by himself. Wherever I found such to be the case I 
protested against it. But the schools in which a uniform series of booki 
are not adopted, (sixty-eight in number,) it would be impossible to classify, 
no matter how much the teacher desired to do so, on account of the multi- 
plicity of text- books. Of graded schools the number remains the same as 
heretofore, thirty-three in all. 

District Inaiitutes. — On account of the distance, the inclemency of th« 
weather and the bad roads, a majority of the teachers in a majority of the 
districts do not attend at all. One or two go to the place where the insti- 
tute is to be held, stay until about noon, and go home without doing any- 
thing, and there ends the institute for the term. Owing to the total failure5 
of repeated efforts to establish institutes and keep them in operation, twenty- 
two districts, just one-half, did not attempt to establish them ; and in many 
instances where they were established they proved mere mocks. I have 
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been fally convinced, for the last year, that this feature of the law should 
be so changed as to make it more generally applicable. I invariably ex- 
erted my might in favor of district institutes, with the view to make the 
beet of them, hpping that they would become more popular in the future ; 
but the reverse is the result. 

The County Institute convened at Muncy borough, during the holidays, 
and remained in session three days The attendance was small, but every 
teacher present took hold with a willing hand, making the institute a suc- 
cessful and interesting one. The morning and afternoon sessions were spent 
in class drills, conducted by different members of the institute. The even- 
ing sessions were occupied in discussing educational questions, delivering 
addresses and reading essays and lectures. Hon. G. R. Coburn, State Su- 
perintendent, and Prof. F. A. Allen, Principal of Normal school at Mans- 
field, Tioga county, were present during three sessiona. These gentlemen 
added much to the interest of the institute 

War. — The ebulitions of society, for the last four years, caused by our 
national difficulties, have had a demoralizing effect upon schools. But the 
deteimination to educate the rising generation, and prepare them to dis- 
charge the great responsibilities so soon to be committed to them, is as 
firm now as ever The fieVy ordeal through which the nation is passing, 
enables the people to see that the fruits of the great principles for which 
we are now contendiog must be gathered by the coming generation. With 
them it will be left to determioe whether the fair inheritance we are endea- 
voring to trausmit to them shall bloom in bouutyor become amoral waste; 
whether it shall remain the home of freedom or its grave; whether law 
shall be respected, property and life safe, karning cherished, the tone of 
public morals elevated and religion continue her aggressive and onward 
course, or whether the fires shall go out in obscurity and our national glory 
depart. 

Suggestions. — A large proportion of the teachers are well aware that they 
are but poorly qualified to bear inspection in the theory of teaching, from 
the fact that they have never read or studied the work of a single author on 
the subject of teaching. Some, when interrogated as to the reasons for ne- 
glecting this important duty of teachers, attempt to excuse themselves by 
Baying they did not know there were books upon the subject. Every book- 
store contains these valuable companions for teachers, and all true teachers 
should get and study them. Page's " Theory and Practice," Wickersham's 
''School Economy," and Bates' "Lectures on Mental and Moral Culture," 
Bte works which should be read and studied by all teachers. Likewise, 
'*The Pennsylvania School Journal" and "The American Educational 
Monthly," printed at New York, are valuable documents to teachers. 

As we now have a Normal school in this district, at Mansfield, Tioga 

Ifi SOBOOb BiP. 
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eomntj, many of out teacbers sboald srail themselves of its fncalroTsUt 
benefits, and come fortb next fal] better prepared to engage in tbat noblv 
CftlliDg wbieb upholds states and Tepnblies, azkd which eonfera opoD ciril* 
ixed societj tbose inestimable blessings wherebj it ia itself reBdered po»- 
sible. 
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School Monies. — Two were erected, both in Sergeant district ; one Fog 
and oni$ frame. Tbej are eonyenientlj arranged, well located, reason ablj 
well faraiBbed and have necessary ont-boildiDga, Eight houses are stili 
mfit for use. 

FurrrUure. — ^The majority of school rooms are fomished with a chair, 
teacher's desk, black-board surface, water pail, and in some instances, maps, 
■onual »Bd physiologica) ebarts. 

Schools. — ^Tbere ia one academy, located at Smethport, and tbe higher 
bfaocbes are taught in quite a nomber of the common sehods. 

Teachers All hot two were femalea Three total failnres bare oc- 

eorred, owing either to want of interest or energy } none have failed throagb 
lack of edocatioDal attainments. Though qmite a number of the female 
teachers were yonng and inexperienced, they hare acquitted themselTet 
nobly, meeting the exigencies of tbe times with an energy and womanly 
bearing tmly commendable. 

£xafmnation9. — My examinations bare been made by tbe oral and writ* 
ten methods combined The written, though well calculated to make a 
thorough test of skill in solring problems or disposing of sentences, and 
perhaps speliing, yet it is not deemed alone a sure test of the teacher's 
qualifications. Many of the examiaations for tbe winter term were private, 
ewing to my late appointment, it being impossible to give the required no- 
tice to directoxs. My predecessor made a thorough beginning of eleyating 
the standard of quakiftcations of teachers. I hare endeavored to emulate 
his example. 

Oertificaieif, — ^Wbole number issued, seventy-fire^ seventy-two provi- 
sional and three professional. 

VitUaiwnB, — ^All the schools were visited once — about one-half of them 
twice. 

IHsirict JMMtUviea have been held regularly in but one district. Though 
generally approved of by the citizens, they have either never been orgas" 
lied, or have been permitted to go down by default. 

Teacher9!* Cla»9 was kept open during the winter term of the academy, 
where a goodly number of teachers were benefited. 
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Xoral In^nLdwn, — Many of the schools are opened with the reading of 
the Bible, and prayer by the teacher. 

Visitation. — I regret to state that ia many localities there is still a de- 
cided lack of interest, or rather, energy, on the part of parents in visiting 
schools, and looking after the welfare of their children while in school. 
In not more than a score of schools, is it registered that visits were made 
by parents. Teachers and pupils pursue their daily round of dnties from 
week to week, and month to month, without knowing whether their en- 
deavors are approved or disapproved. Great good might be accomplished 
through parents visiting, once a month, or, if it could not be done oftener, 
once a term, the schools in which their oiTspring are fitted or unfitted for 
life's duties. 
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School Houses. — The condition of school houses, grounds and furniture 
18 nearly the same as last year. The majority of the school houses, includ* 
ing some of those recently built, are unprovided with good furniture and 
eaitable out-houses. But few grounds are properly inclosed or otherwise 
improved. 

Jn some districts there is much indifference manifested in regard to pro- 
viding youth at school with the means of comfort and amusement. Persons 
tliat spend their money freely in improving their mansions, in providing for 
themselves the comforts and conveniences of life, seem to be unconcerned 
about the contemptible school houses, in which their own dear children 
apend their days at the most important period of life To look with indif- 
ference on things that affect the comfort, health and moral character of 
youth, certainly ill becomes an intelligent and christian community. 

School houses should be located on sites that are healthful and surrounded 
with rich and pleasing scenery. They should be provided with comfortable 
and convenient furniture, and with proper means of heating and ventilation. 
The gronnds should be well enclosed, ornamented with trees and shrubbery, 
and so arranged, in every respect, as to be a sonrce of useful instruction 
and innocent pleasure and amusement to the pupils, during the hours of 
recreation. 

Every sense of propriety and common decency dictates that every school 
house should be provided with a suitable privy ^ and no person of ordinary 
intelligence can fail to see the importance of so constructing and arranging 
the seats and desks that the pupils can, with comfort and convenience, oc- 
cupy a position that will promote the healthful action of the lungs, stomach 
«nd liver, and preserve the natural form of the body ; nor can a^y one, who 
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knows that pure air is esaential to health and mental activity, fail to 0ee tie 
importance of providing ample means of ventilation. 

Every object in a school room and about the building has an influenee»io 
forming the character of pupils. Dark and filthy rooms, unattractive and 
inconvenient furniture, the want of the proper means of pleasure and amuse- 
ment, have a tendency to render pnpils careless and indolent, gloomy and 
peevish, and often ungovernable ; while comfortable rooms, pleasing seenery, 
beautiful trees and fragrant shrubs and flowers, and all sources of rational 
enjoyment, combine to refine their feelings and elevate their tastes, and to 
render them cheerful, diligent and obedient. 

People should freely pour out their money to promote objects so rich in 
their blessings to youth. Whatever has a tendency to give health, strength 
and vigor to the body, to cultivate the virtues of the heart and develop the 
powers of the mind, is of much more value than gold. 

Apparatus. — Most of the schools are supplied with charts and maps, but 
only a few are supplied with clocks and globes. There should be a clock 
in every school room It might be the means of much useful instruction. 
It would secure punctuality and regularity, and a judicious improvement of 
time. The globe is of indispensable necessity to every school in which geo- 
graphy is taught. We always find that the pupils of schools in which the 
globe is not used, have very incorrect ideas of the most important subjecta 
of geography. 

Graded Schools. — It must be apparent to everyone that has observed the 
working of these schools, and noticed their results, that there is no other 
mode by which youth can bo so economically and so thoroughly instructed. 
It requires but little, if any, more time to instruct a class of ten or twelve 
pupils, than a class of two or three. A school of fifty or even sixty pupils, 
of the same attainments, may be taught more easily and more thoroughly 
than one of twenty-five pupils, divided into two or three classes in each 
branch of study. In the graded schools of Mercer, in which instruction is 
given in all the branches from the alphabet to the abstruse subjects of math- 
ematics, philosophy and the Latin classics, the cost of instruction of each 
pupil, per month, is considerably less than in the ungraded schools of Greene 
district, in which the instruction is confined to the elements of the common 
English branches, while the average salaries of teachers are much higher 
in the former district than in the latter. This economy is the result of a 
judicious classification of the schools, whereby only six teachers are required 
to teach Uiree hundred and thirty pupils, while in Qreene district, nine 
teachers are required to teach two hundred and forty pupils. But whether 
this system is more economical or not, it is essential to the improvement of 
the schools, and for this reason, if for no other, it should be adopted wher« 
ovof. it moT be praoticable. 
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The most ^^arefal attention Bhonld be given to primsrj classes. They 
need more assistance than adyanced classes. Thej should be kept con- 
stantly employed in interesting exercises, under tbib immediate direction of 
the teacher. Bat in ang^raded schools, owing to the multiplicity of classes, 
«nd the confusion of the exercises, teachers find it impossible to devote such 
attention to primary scholars. These young pupils have nothing more to 
do than to recite their lessons four or five times in a day. Each recitation 
does no^ in many cases, occupy more than ten minutes. During the resi- 
due of the day they hear nothing that is interesting or intelligible to them, 
except when the teacher orders them to sit still and refrain from talking. 
Thus, while the greater portion of their time is unemployed in the exercises 
ct the school, they either form habits of indolence, or indulge in mischievous 
practices, and in many cases get a hatred of school and an indifference to 
learning, which no instruction in after life can banish from their minds. In 
^aded schools, the pupils being of the same age and degree of advancement, 
general instruction is to all alike interesting and beneficial. The number of 
classes being small, teachers have sufficient time to keep all the pupils con- 
stantly employed in useful and interesting exercises, so that they will neither 
iiave the time nor the desire to form bad habits and indulge in evil practices. 

It is hoped that directors and others will give this subject the attention 
'Which its importance demands. It is trtie, in many rural districts a rigid 
grading of the schools is at present impracticable, owing to the sparseneft 
^f the population. But when our immense mineral resources shall be moHB 
ially developed, there will be a rapid increase of population, and there 
will then be a general necessity of increasing the number of schools, and 
jnroviding more ample means for the instruction of youth. It is important, 
therefore, to consider this subject with reference to the fntare. In some 
districts, it would at present be practicable to divide the schools into two 
grades. This would necessarily put some pupils to considerable inconveni- 
ence ; but they could well endure it for the sake of Uie benefit which they 
would derive from the improvement of the schools. In districts where the 
acfaools are large, and where rigid grading is deemed impracticable, it would 
be a good plan to establish one or more high schools, for the instruction of 
the most advanced pupils. 

ExominiUions. — A serious error was made under this head, in my repoit 
for 1864, by substituting, in the second line, the word wriUen for the word 
^al. We Areqaently combine the oral and written methods, but we never 
ose the written exclusively. The following are some of the reasons for the 
oae of the oral plan : 

1. It is more interesting to the audience than the written method, and It 
Affords directors an opportunity to form an opini(m.4>f the qualifications of 
4ha applicaata. 
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2. It enables the examiner to ascertain whether or not appHcantff are 
able to apply their knowledge and impart instruction with facility, and in i 
pleasing and interestingtmanner. 

In the school room as well as elsewhere, much depends upon the manner 
in which a thing is said. Teachers may understand the different branches 
equally well, and yet not be equally skillful in discussing topics and explain- 
ing principles to pupils. Teachers that can express themselves well ii 
writing, but not orally, in the presence of au audience, may fail in fiie school 
room, where all instruction is oral and public. 

We must, however, bear in mind, that no person has all his knowledge 
always at command. 1 eachers of extensive attainments are often more at 
a loss on public occasions, than those of more moderate acquirementa 
When applicants are examined orally, on abstruse subjects,* they sometimes 
fail for the want of sufficient time to collect their thoughts and revive their 
ideas. Hence, to ascertain the extent of the attaiqments of applicants, we 
frequently deem it proper and necessary to use, in part, the written method. 

We make it a uniform rule to correct all errors noticed. By this method, 
teachers receive much useful instruction, and they are also enabled to 
form a just estimate of their own qualifications, and to anticipate the grade 
of their certificates. We pay little or no attention to a knowledge of iBoIated 
facts. It is one thing to memorize words, rules and definitions, and quile 
another to comprehend their meaning. While we take into account all good 
qualities of the heart and mind, we make thoroughness in the branches to 
be taught, the prominent point in the examinations. It is true, as is oftea 
said by rejected applicants, that the best scholars are not always the beat 
teachers; and yet, there is nothing more evident than that no one can t«ach 
what he does not know. And though the best scholars are not always the 
best teachers, yet they are generally the best. The more thorongb and ex* 
tensive the knowledge of teachers is, the more thorough and interesting 
will be their instruction to their pupils. 

Fenfutle Teachers. — Our female teachers, wherever they have had a fair 
chance, have been fully as successful as the male teachers. Where then 
is a prejudice against them, they sometimes fail in government for the want 
of parental co-operation. When pupils, in keeping with the teachings of 
their parents, form the opinion that their teachers are unfit to teach them, 
it is not strange that they should feel disposed to be insubordinate. 

I know of no cause for the prejudice against female teachers, unless it be 
their physical inability to compete with male teachers in the use of the rod. 
Certain it is that this prejudice is generally associated with the opinion thai 
corporal punishment i^ the only method by which schools can be success- 
fully governed. I am happy, however, to be able to say, that public opinion 
is fast changing in favor of female teachers. Wherever there are righl 
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▼i«ws of education, and th« most rationftl methods of teaching, Ceaiales aie 
acknowledged to be admirably fitted, by their superior eocwl aod moral 
€|aaditiea, for the traiaing of youth. 
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School HoH9e9. — Foar new hoases have been built duriDg the year; one 
in Derry, two in Armagh, one in Menno. The house in Derry isof brick, a 
fine, substantial and commodious buildiog, with grounds sufficient and ae- 
«e6sible. With one exception, in reference to the lobby, it is a model house, 
reflecting credit npon the district. Its eost, including lot and furaitarer 
is about $2,000. The two in Armagh are frame, good^ plain, comfortable 
houses; fonilt also after- approved models, excepting in the height of ceiling, 
which is rather low. Although the location of one is not good, having no 
natural protection against the storms of winter or the heat of summer^ 
«nd a lot illy shaped and immoderately small, yet the houses themselraa 
stand in beautiful contrast with others in the district, bniit fifteen or twenl^ 
years ago, manifesting in this more than in anything else, real edttcational 
progress, espeeially in school architecture. Eight more houses of the aanw 
description are very much needed in the same distriet, and it is to be hoped 
will be buiit before many years. These two houses, including iota and fur- 
niture, cost about $1,600. The house in Menoo is of brick, a good sized and 
finely planned building, but apparently not well built, one end wall baFing 
already fallen in. The lot, unfortunately, is very small. The directors ^ 
this district evince the right spirit in their determination to have all good« 
substantial houses for the education of their children. They have already 
three new brick houses. Cost $1,250, inciudiug lot and furniture. W 
ihe eighty-five houses in the county^ forty aro without any out-houses, 
twelve are absolutely unfit for use, and a number of others barely passablaL 
While the number of good houses is increasing slowly, from jtear to year, 
ft is to be regretted that all these miserable hovels in which children are 
tortured in body, if not in mind, are not at once transformed into school 
liouses. Directors are inclined, when they do build, to build respectabk 
houses, for which they deserve credit, but they are also inclined to yield to 
popular clamor against building, so long as the old house sticks together. 

The importance of having good houses is now generally conceded^ but the 
oeoessity or propriety of having suitable out-houses and good sized, well 
fenced, and I may add, nicely ornamented school grounds, is not so gener- 
#Uy a{>preciated. Ia Bomt schools, for the want of a coal house, fuel is 
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kept in a corner of the school room, creating dirt and conftasion throaghoit 
the room. In others it is kept out side, and during several winters to 
amount of coal disappears, nobody knows where, sufficient to pay for i 
building in which it can be kept secure. 

For want of suitable out- houses, the moral sensibilities of children are 
frequently shocked, their finer feelings blunted to such an extent as to nerer 
recover fully through life. It is not simply necessary that such houses be 
built ; directors with teachers should see that they are kept in decent con- 
dition. 

In regard to fencing and ornamenting lots it may not be necessary to 
say much, as it is important, before that is done, to secure the lots. In a 
few places in the county, howeyer, there are lots of sufficient size and of 
anch shape as to admit of fencing without making a ridiculoue figure, Mrd 
of course, of ornamenting with shrubbery. The propriety, the importmei 
of doing so, will readily occur to any one who will take the trouble to think 
of the influence surroundings have upon children, in cultivating refinemeofi 
«aid taste. The surroundings of the school room ought to be above rather 
tfaan below the medium surroundings of the homes to which the children 
belong, ought to be elevating, rather than degrading, ought to be alMve 
mde and uncultivated, and not below refined homes. 

Fumiiure and Apparatus. — The new houses are ftaraished with good» 
oomfortable furniture, not the best, but answering a very good purpose. 
Besides these, only one school has been provided dugnng the year with new 
Ibmiture, the female high school of Lewistown. The best, without regsid 
lo cost, has been obtained, contributing very much to the accommodatkn 
!&# comfort of teacher and pupils. The new houses hare an almndanco of 
Mack- board surface ; some have out-line maps and charts. 

With comparatively Kttle expense, many school houses might be iifr 
proved fifty or a hundred percent by furnishing them with new and saitable 
ftimiture. 

A good supply of apparatus is also important in the school room, sueh 
aa maps, globes, black-boards, &c. Some teachers use them to very little 
purpose, but they must learn to do so, which will not be done unless tbe 
apparatus be provided. 

Schools, — There are ninety-four schools in the county, of which sixteM 
are graded. One was graded during the year. Sixty-five, besides those 
graded, are classified about as well as circumstances will permit, while tM^ 
teen are very poorly classified. In two schools are branches taught above 
Aose enumerated on the oertificate — male and female high schools of Lew- 
istown. The branches are algebra, history, physiology and Latin. In sonio 
other schools history is read but not studied. Where two or more schools 
ean be brought together tbo advantages of having them property graded 
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sre great. If people, in districts or parts of districts where they may be 
had, eoald appreciate them, they woald lose no time in securing those ad* 
vantages. Reedsville, Milroy and Belleville need new houses and graded 
schools. At present they are wasting money at a surprising rate, and will 
continne to do so as long as their schools remain in their present condition. 
Lewistown needs a union graded school, for the accommodation of all the 
children. The grading will be imperfect so long as their schools are scat- 
tered through the different sections of the town. H'Veytown has an ex- 
cellent building, but the grading is imperfect Directors should discharge 
this duty faithfully, regardless of the whims of ignorant parents, who want 
to grade their own children. Division of labor lies at the foundation of 
the advantages of graded schools. He who teaches nothing but primary 
Rholars will become more proficient than if he embraced within the scope 
of his labors all the branches and grades of our schools. The same is true 
in regard to teachers of intermediate and high schools. 

In eighty-five schools the Bible is read, either by the teacher himself or 
by the scholars in turn, and of these in fifteen the reading is followed by 
prayer. 

ExaminaiionB. — Where it was convenient for teachers and direct<»rs I had 
•everal districts meet together for examination, holding nine ezaminationa 
for fourteen districts. Besides these, I held one special examination in the 
spring for those who wished to apply for professional certificates. I exam- 
ined in all, ninety candidates; rejected two; issued eighty-eight provi» 
•ional certificates, no professional, and endd^sed four. All the district exr 
ftninations, except one, were attended by directors, but the number preseirt 
was by no means what it ought to have been. 

To do justice to teachers, and to provide for all the schools, I was obliged 
to take the full rang^ of the certificate from 1 to 5, finding it difficult, evAn 
•t that, to secure teachers enough. The average frade of all the certifi- 
cates issued is a fraction over 2. 

2Vac^«r8.^-There have been employed forty-three females and fifty-one 
m%\e%. Of the former, eight were failures ; of the latter, four. A large 
proportion of failures may be expected in any branch of business in which 
those engagring are young, inexperienced and poorly qualified, especially 
trill such be the case in school teaching. The failures have been in gov* 
emment. Others failed in accomplishing much for the scholars, but I have 
Marked failures such only whose schools fell into a demoralized condition. 
The proportion of failures on the part of females is greater than that of 
males, for the reason that a larger number of inexperienced, poorly qualified 
females were employed than males. With equal capacity, qualifications and 
experience, they compare most favorably with male teachers. In some 
parts of the county there still exists a pr«j}adice against female teaohen^ 
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The whole thing now rests with the females. The people are obliged lo 
employ them ; and if they qualify themgelves properly prejudices will soon 
disappear. 

VisiUUions. — Of the ninety-four schools, nine I have visited only once, 
some being closed on my first visit, others on my second ; seventy-four twice 
and eleven three or more times. In forty of these visits I have been ae- 
eompanied either by directors or citizens. Average length of visits was ont 
hour and three-quarters. I think it very important to visit all the schools 
in the county twice, wherever it is practicable. A one hour visit as near 
the commencement of 'the term as possible, another one hour visit towards 
the close, is better, I think, than one two hours visit during the term. If 
time is left, after allowing two half day visits to each school, I would em- 
ploy it in short intermediate visits. The first and last visits should be the 
most important. The first, to see that the school is properly organized and 
classified, make suggestions, give instruction to the teacher, if he needs it, 
take notes of the general condition of the school and of the advancement 
of the scholars, urge teacher and scholars to do their best to have a good 
school; the second, to examine classes and note the improvement, commend 
the teacher and scholars, if they are worthy of it, and censure them, if they 
deserve it. The expectation that the superintendent will be back towardi 
the close of the term will have a stimulating effect upon it. 

The manner of improving time during visitations depends upon the kind 
of teacher having charge of it If he be an experienced, well qualified 
teacher, the superintendent cafi take a seat, and, with pencil in hand, wateh 
the working of the school. He should particularly notice the advancement^ 
thoroughness of recitation and the handling of classes. If the teacher \m 
inexperienced or, from other cause, fail to teach well, I would, after somt 
time, ask the privilege, if it were not offered, of conducting the recitations, 
and before leaving would make such remarks as circumstances might sug- 
gest. 

District Institutes, — Nine district institutes were held, attended by eighty- 
four teachers. The teachers of M'Veytown, Bratton and Oliver united, 
holding their meetings in M'Veytown. Four were attended by the super- 
intendent. While a few of them made a respectable effort to conform to 
the spirit as well as the letter of the law, many of them amounted practi> 
cally to nothing. One of them, that of Union district, deserves special no> 
tice for the prompt, regular attendance of its members, its order, and the 
admirable spirit manifested to avail themselves of this privilege for im- 
provement. Four of the eight members attending it hold professional cer- 
tificates ; but, unlike others having attained the same degree, they believe 
in progress, and, with creditable zeal, make their way onward. It must be 
ftdmiited, however, that there are other causes, besides the indifference of 
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teachers, operating against the success of institutes ; canses which did not 
exist, to any great extent, when the law authorizing them was made. I 
refer to the difficulty, on the part of female teachers, to attend them regu- 
larly. For a lady to travel five or six miles through rain, mud, storm or 
anow-banks, she must have some stronger inducement than the benefit of 
an institute. The law as modified, I know, will give general satisfaction. 
, There are still a few institutes that have vitality enough to continue their 
existence. 

Meetings. — The Mifflin County Teachers' association met at Belleville in 
January, and continued in session three days. Mr. Coburn, State Super- 
intendent, was present one day, lectured iu the evening, contributing much 
to the interest of tbe meeting. Two-thirds of the teachers were present. 
Many participated actively in the exercises, consisting in the reading and 
discussion of reports, class drills, and relating experiences. All enjoyed the 
meeting, and, I trust, went home refreshed, strengthened for the better dis- 
charge of their duties. 

The Lewistown academy having been closed, the only educational insti- 
tution of a higher grade than common schools is the Kishacoqnillas semi- 
nary. This, under the priucipalship of Prof. Sharp, an active, energetic 
educator, is doing a good work in the cause of popular education, its frnit 
is manifesting itself in schools of the county, taught by young men and la- 
dies who have availed themselves of its thorough and liberal culture. A* 
private school iu Lewistown ibr young ladies is the only remaining educa- 
tional agency in the county. 

Remarks and Suggestions. — The war being over and the Union restored, 
it has occurred to me that now would be a fitting time to take a grand stride 
forward in the cause of education. This can be done by giving attention 

1st. A reform in the method of employing teachers. 
2d. An extension of the school term. 
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School Houses, — Whole number, one hundred and eleven ; erected, none ; 
racated, four ; not opened, thirteen. It is with reluctance and shame that 
I must report this retrograde movement incur schools. Pocono and Price, 
the two districts that closed their schools, assigned as a reason their inability 
to procure competent teachers. The people of Pocono district were unani* 
mous in the opinion that competent teachers could have been procured. At 
the wages offered, I doubt if they could have done so ; yet the board is with- 
out excuse, for they should have offered a few dollars more, and then thej 
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could haye proeared as competent teachers as there were in the cotint^. 
''Where there is a will there is a way;" but I fear the will did not exist. 

Furniture, — Forty-four schools have suitable furniture ; sixty-eight hare 
insufficient furniture, and ferty-four have furniture positirely injurious. It 
giyes me pleasure to note this improvement since my last report ; yet it is 
sad to know how many school houses have furniture injurious to the health 
of our children, making them uncomfortable, creating a dislike for BohixA, 
causing round shoulders, spinal disease, bodily deformity, and thus laying 
the foundation for many of the worst diseases flesh is heir to. Forty-four 
schools have benches with no support for the back, writing desks, fifteen 
or twenty feet long, of nniform height, to which are seated pupils ranging 
from seven to twenty years. 

Schools — Whole number of graded pchools, seven ; numbef of grades, 
three, with one teacher in each grade ; whole number in which uniform 
books are adopted, sixty- eight; number well classified, sixty-six. Ual- 
formity of books and classification, as the Ggures show, go together, and 
the qaest&on of classification is solved when school boards do what the law 
l&tends, namely ; adopt a uniform series of text-books. Till this is done, 
no complete classification can be effected. A teacher can make but little 
progress, whore he has nearly as many classes as scholars. 

JExaminaiiona. — Number of public examinations, eleven. Number re* 
ceiving provisional certificates, eighty-nine ; only two received professional 
certificates ; rejected, fifteen ; renewed, seventeen ; privtftely examined^ 
twenty-one; average grade of certificates, two. The nnmber examined 
fKibliely is greatly in excess of any prior year. 

I have constantly discouraged private examinations, a& being un8ati8fae>- 
tory and unfair, and the different boards, by aiding me in my efforts to hav^ 
all examinations public, have created a wide spread public sentiment fA 
'favor of fair, open, public examinations. 

Teachers, — In my last report I predicted evil results from the suicidal 
policy pursued by the directors in paying unreasonably low wages. That 
my prediction has been verified, is proven by the difficulty directors expe- 
rienced in opening their schools. The wages are yet too low, but the marked 
improvement in our financial condition makes their salary approximate 
Mmess. As teachers' wages did not rise with the price of living, it Would 
1m the grossest injustice to reduce them now, because the price of living H 
becoming cheaper. 

In view of our local financial embarrassment, there is but little hope of 
Mccess in a third appeal to our directors for an extension of the length of 
our school term, beyond the minimum allowed by law. When our riek 
men are actuated by the better motives which infloence humanity, and look* 
log beyond tbe low, sordid interests of the perishable, see educaitioii in ita 
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trae light, sfi sciencei yirtae and beaatj, then do we hope to make oar ap« 
peal effectaaL 

Visitaiions, — Average number of Tisits to each school, one and two-fifths f 
average time spent in each, one hoar and twenty miQutes 

District Institutes. — Seven districts held institutes, but they were not 
well attended, on account of the bad condition of the roads, and the great 
distance many had to travel. The winter was very unfavorable, and an 
nnusually large amount of snow fell, which made it almost impossible for 
ladies, and male teachers of delicate constitution, to attend. 
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School Houses. — Whole number 126 ; six are unfit. One was erected 
in Upper Merion. There are some houses which may be considered suita^ 
ble, yet being located in low and marshy places, they are rendered dis- 
agreeable and unhealthful. In erecttug uew buildings directors should 
select elevated ground, where a perfect drainage may be had. Care should 
also be had that the floor be not too near the ground ; otherwise, for want 
of a free draft, foul air accumulates and produces dampness, which may, in 
piany instances, prove a ready source of disease. While we speak of houses 
unfit, it may not be out of place to state, that there is quite a number which 
reflect much credit upon those directors who have risen to a true apprecia- 
tion of their responsibility. The secretaries of Pottstown, Bridgeport and 
Norristown boards have furnished the following specifications : 

Pottstown — " Size of building 50^ feet by ^f)^ feet, two stories, each 12 
feet high, containing four school rooms. Cost of building and lot $5,600.'' 

Bridgeport — "Our school building is 50 feet square ; four fine school rooms, 
with basement; private entrance to each room ; schoolrooms 14* feet high; 
all heated by one of GK)ld's patent steam heaters, which, in 185R, cost $800* 
we find it economical as regards fuel, and the heat is very pleasant and 
easily regulated. Cost of house, furnished with desks complete, $8,000 ; 
beautifully located on the comer of Sixth and De Ealb streets." 

Norristown — "Cherry street building 65 feet by 55 feet ; four rooms, each 
accommodating 75 pupils. This building is heated by one of Chilson's hot 
air famaces. Building and lot worth $9,000. Sandy street building same 
as above ; heated by one of Gold's steam heaters. Cost of building and all, 
complete, $8,000. Oak street building, 45 feet by 100 feet, three stories, 
each 12 feet high. There are on first floor five roomSf each accommod| 
60 pupils ; clothes and eating rooms. Second 
seating 50 pupils; one large assembly rooai,H 
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Tbird floor, same as second. Lot is shaded by 125 ornamental trees. Lot 
and building worth $25,000. This building is heated by Gold's patent steam 
heating apparatus, at a cost of $2,000. '' 

In baildings such as these — and there are many in the county just as com- 
fortable, though not so large nor so expensiye-^both teachers and scholars 
feel as though they were cared for, and do nob fail to appreciate their ad* 
yanlages. 

Furniture. — There are but four or five with insuflScient furniture; this 
will be remedied. Much of the furniture is not suitable. This is to be re- 
gretted ; for teachers and scholars alike are best enabled to discharge their 
duties properly when every thing about them is pleasant and comfortable. 

Apparatus. — There is but little to report which was not mentioned in my 
last year's report; though eleven districts purchased Cornell's out-line 
maps. Where out-line maps are used properly, a marked success, in the 
study of geography, has been the result. The use of these maps creates 
within the scholars an emulation which begets a love for, not only this, bat 
extends its influence to other studies. Let the teacher have sufficient ap* 
paratus, and the advantage will doubly re-pay the additional expense in- 
curred by the purchase of such apparatus. 

Graded Schools. — There are fifty -two graded schools. 

Visiiations. — I visited all the schools except six; some twice; averagt 
length of visits, about an hour 

District Institutes. — Institutes are held in nearly all the districts. In many* 
they are conducted with interest and advantage. In some districts, how- 
ever, they are conducted in a manner that reflects no credit whatever upon 
those pretending to hold them. This is most unfortunate, for what more 
profitable than for teachers to meet, and compare ^notes, discuss such topics 
as necessarily present themselves to every teacher, and thus mutually 
benefit each other. Every superintendent will bear testimony that the best 
and most satisfactory examinations are had, where the district institutes 
have been properly conducted. 

Moral Instruction. — There are but a very few schools in which moral in- 
struction is not ijiven. Many of the schools are opened daily with prayer, 
and by reading a portion of Scripture. 

Examinations. — The method adopted last year is adhered to, being oral, 
written and topical. Thirty -four public examinations were held — ^two hun- 
dred and fifty-seven received provisional certificates ; five were rejected. 

Female Teachers. — Nearly one-third of the teachers are females. The 
prejudice against female teachers still exists in some districts. The sole 
objection urged is, that they cannot govern a school. That this is the fact 
in some cases will readily be admitted, but at the same time, it must also 
be admitted that male teachers sometimes fail ; yet this would not be con- 
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sldered sufficient cause to object to tbem as a class. All things being eqaal, 
the opinion maj safelj be ventured that female teachers will succeed as 
well as male. 

Qualification of Teachers. — Many of the older and more experienced 
teachers are leaving tbe profession. Those who still remain, give evidence 
of faithful perseverance in the canse tbej have espoused. Their certificates 
Indicate a regular and steady improvement in the branches upon which they 
are examined. The average grade of certificates will not indicate a degree 
of scholarship much above that of last year. This is owing to the fact that 
many of the best teachers are no more in the profession. This necessarily 
calls np a class of young and inexperienced teachers; but to their credit bo 
it said, the great majority labor faithfully and successfully, and if they re- 
ceive the proper encouragement, tbey will become efficient instructors. 

District Secretaries. — Many of tbe districts employ their secretaries as 
district superintendents. The advantage resulting from this cannot be too 
highly estimated. 

Improvements. — Quite an improved sentiment is plainly manifest. Teach- 
ers* salaries have been raised, directors appear more zealous and people are 
awaking to a better appreciation of the advantages arising from a free school 
system of education. 
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School Buildings — No school houses were built, and not as much re- 
pairing done during the past as in previous years. Ventilation, in many 
of the school houses, is effected from the upper sash in the window, and 
by a trap or ventilator in tbe ceiling of the rooms. It is rare to find the 
school grounds enclosed. By far the largest number of the school houses 
are erected in a corner of, or at tbe edge of an open piece of woodland, 
which affords ample space for recreation. 

School Furniture. — Tbe furniture noted as suitable in the statistical re- 
port, is not the neat and substantial iron framed forniture, manufactured at 
establishments exclusively devoted to that purpose ; but good and conve- 
nient desks and seats, made by carpenters and joiners in the immediate 
neighborhood of the school houses. Among the unsuitable furniture we 
in^ in sereral of the old school bouses, desks so steep that it is impossible 
to retain slate or books upon them, unless held by the hand of the scholar ; 
moreover, so high that the chins of the greater number of scholars are not 
much above tbe top of the desk. This style of desk is rapidly disappearing. 
Excepting in two or three instances, we can report farorablj opon the 
aaoaDt of black-board sarfaee found io onr school rooms. It is ample ; bat 
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we fiDd from observatioQ that an improTement is needed in the quality of 
the surface. Much of the black-board surface is formed by coloring the 
wall of the school room. In the brick buildings, during a spell of damp 
weather, and also during the hea7y frosts of winter, it is impossible, during a 
greater portion of the day, to use the black-board. It is found so wet from 
the sweating of the wall, that chalk will not make a mark upon it. This 
evil can be remedied by casing the wall with seasoned lumber, prepared for 
the blackened surface. 

Apparatus, — We have in our schools globes, anatomical charts, large 
maps of the world, United States, &c. Some of the teachers have small 
globes and other appliances, for the purpose of imparting instruction, which 
are a source of improvement and gratification to the scholars. I also know, 
from remarks freely expressed by teachers, that if the compensation re- 
ceived for services would permit of the outlay, many teachers would sup- 
ply themselves with those appliances that assist so much in imparting in- 
struction to the scholars 

Graded Schools. — Outside of the boroughs of Danville and Mahoning we 
have no graded schools. In Derry district there is a good double school 
house, and the schools were graded until within two years, '^^he parents 
desired that the sexes should be taught separately, the directors complied 
with the request, and as a natural consequence the grade of the school was 
broken up. 

As has been heretofore stated to the Department, our schools are all classi- 
fied. This is rigidly adhered to in the different branches of study ; and as 
the books used are mostly of the same series, the educational system is 
nearly uniform. 

Examinations. — As a general custom, not only the full board of directors, 
but quite a number of the parents, attend the examinations ; an evidence 
of much more interest in the cause of education than was formerly mani- 
fested. Notwithstanding a little inconvenience has occasionally occurred 
from the crowd of persons in the school room, their presence is desirable, 
as no better opportunity occurs than the public examination for addressing 
parents and teachers, upon their respective duties. 

The statistical report shows that four teachers were examined privately 
during the past year. These were cases of necessity, to meet the wants of 
directors. 

Teachers. — More than one-fourth of the teachers employed daring the 
past year were inexperienced. Notwithstanding this heavy proportion of un- 
skilled teachers, there was no case that could be called a total failure. In sev- 
era! instances there was much lack of system in teaching, and a want of tact 
in governing ; yet flrom a willingness to be directed and a strong desire to 
succeed, the success was greater than was anticipated at the opening of the 
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ehools. The most marked dissatisfaction in the coanty occurred in a dit- 
rict in which no new teachers were employed. 

Visitation. — Tn a nnmber of the schools I had the company of a director 
firing each visit, and more than three-fourths of the schools in the county 
rere visited in company with directors. Time spent in schools was one-half 
ay, except in Danville ; average time there, one and a half hours. As 
be Danville schools are in session ten months, and a portion of the time 
rhen the other schools in the county are closed, I am enabled to visit them 
Imost monthly ; hence the time stated above for each visit is deemed sufB- 
ient. 

Institutes. — Nearly all the teachers in this county have attended the dis. 
rict institutes. The attendance, however, was more irregular during the 
>ast winter than in previous years. This irregularity, in a great measure, 
Fas owing to the almost impassable condition of the roads, from the great 
luantity of snow that fell during the winter. I know full well the sufll- 
iency of this excuse from the difficulties encountered in visiting the schools. 
!*be roads were at times so completely blocked up after some of the snow 
torms, that it was nearly a week before they were sufficiently opened for 
he children to get to school. 

I have endeavored, in the above synopsis, to elucidate some of the figure« 
a the statistical report Although, owing to causes not under my control, 

do not claim to have advanced during the past year, as was anticipated, 
et I feel that no backward step has been taken. As business is beginning 
J ef>9ume its wanted channels, and persons are seeking their former occu- 
ationa, I look forward to the return of those who heretofore rendered 
inch satisfaction in the cause, and anticipate in the future more success 
tutu has attended us during the past year. 
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School Houses.-^ThTee new school bouses were built One in East AI- 
m, one in Moore, and one in Bethlehem South, Lower Saucon. Those in 
he first two districts are both excellent buildings, sufficiently large to ac- 
ommodate from forty to fifty pupils. Furniture of the best kind; venti- 
itaon good ; locations healthy-^cost of each, about $550. East Allen can 
tow boast of having at least one good school house. If the directors are 
rae to the educational interests of the youth of their district, they will rase 
A least three more, and build others creditable to the intelligence and re- 
oorces of the people of the district. The school house In Bethlehem Soath, 

11 SOBOOL &1P. 
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Lower SaacoD, is bailt of dried brick, 30 by 86 ; ceiling 12 feet high ; means 
, of ventilation excellent — cost of building, about $800. 

Bethlehem South is a flourishing town, south of Bethlehem, and aepa- 
rated from it by the river Lehigh. It contains a number of churches, and 
the immense zinc and iron works erected there a few years ago, have caused 
a rapid increase of its population. There is a sufficient number of children 
in the place to establish at least seven good schools. These children are at 
present crowded into two schools, and taught by two teachers. Steps have 
been taken to incorporate the place, which it is to be hoped will prove aue- 
cessful, that the people may be able to establish and manage their schools 
in their own way. 

The Hon. Asa Packer, of Mauch Chunk, Carbon county, Pennsylvania, 
has selected this place for the erection of an agricultural and polytecnic col- 
lege, for the education of the poor children of the Lehigh valley. For the 
establishment and complete outfit, including the professorships of this in- 
stitution, to be called the ''Packer Institute," Judge Packer has donated 
the sum of a half million of dollars and seventy- five acres of land, along the 
base of the Lehigh mountain. Charles Brodhead, Esq., of Bethlehem, has 
also given a number of acres towards the same benevolent object. 

Furniture. — Under this head but little change has been made in the old 
school houses. New school houses are now, with rare exceptions, fitted 
out with the best and most approved kind of furniture. 

Graded Schools are limited to the villages, and towns having more than 
one school. Only the common branches are required to be taught in these, 
except in £aston. 

Examinations, — I have recourse, almost exclusively, to the written method, 
for the following reasons : 

L Because its fairness is unquestionable, inasmuch as a whole class are 
required thereby to answer the same questions. 

2. It is not only fair, but it also enables the superintendent to ascertain, 
with accuracy, the comparative attainments of the candidates. This is a 
matter of no small moment, especially in districts where the salaries of 
teachers are graduated according to their proficiency, indicated by the num- 
bers on the certificates, a practice that should be every where encouraged, 
until all our schools can be filled with teachers of the highest grade, as the 
law wisely contemplates. 

3. Another advantage in favor of the written method is, that it relieves 
the younger and more timid from the fear and embarrassment that always 
attend an uncertain examination, which the oral method only serves to in- 
crease. 

4. If properly conducted, it saves time, and enables oandidatee to anawer 
with more deliberation. 
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5. Subjects of difficultj arising on the part of dissatisfied teachers can be 
satisfactorily adjusted by reference to these papers, which should be pre- 
aenred for this purpose. 

Female Teachers, — More female teachers were employed during the past 
year in rural districts than at any former time. They have given reasona- 
ble satisfaction to the communities in which they were respectively engaged, 
notwithstanding the prejudices they had to encounter. 

VisiicUions, — I visited the schools once, except a few, which, for good 
reasons, were temporarily closed at the time I was in the districts. My 
practice has been to visit the schools first in operation, and then only those 
teachers in each district who had but little or no experience. These I visit- 
ed a second time, in districts where the schools were open from five to six 
months. Where the schools are kept open only the minimum term allowed 
by law this practice cannot be carried out. I carefully observe and note 
the teacher's method of imparting instruction, his attention to cleanliness, 
ventilation, regulation of temperature and light, &c., &c., and before leav- 
ing give suggestions and instructions as may be deemed necessary. A pri- 
vate interview with the teacher, after visitation, is preferred ; but when 
this is impossible, I usually leave written instructions in the teacher's desk. 
In some cases, where directors are not able to visit with me» I make out a 
brief report of the condition of each school, the institute when attended, and 
call the attention of the board to it, and to their own duty when deemed 
necessary. 

Teachers^ InstitiUea were held in each district where the teachers were 
not too few in number to make the meetings interesting and profitable. In 
some few cases the teachers of small districts attended institutes in adjoin- 
ing townships. Wherever the directors manifested an interest in these 
meetings they have been productive of much good. Positive failures have 
been attributable to the total indifference of directors in regard to the matter. 
I have but one such case to report — East Allen. The interest which the 
Forks township teachers and directors manifested in the institute may be 
measured by the fine teachers' circulating library they secured, towards 
which the board paid twenty dollars. The remainder was made up by the 
teachers. Forks township, in this respect, nobly followed the example of 
her daughter — Palmer ; in which district a similar library was secured last 
year. When will teachers and directors, in other districts, manifest a simi- 
lar spirit of progress f The attendance, as reported by the secretaries of 
the institutes from time to time, was generally good. Where the directors 
Bcted upon the suggestions given in my last year's report, ''to make no allow- 
ance for non-attendance under any circumstances," the effect was salutary. 

The modification of the law by the late Legislature, with regard to the 
iasiitates, will not, in my estimation, affect this county injuriouslyi though 
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eoald haye proeared as competent teachers as there were in the county. 
''Where there is a will there is a way;" bat I fear the will did not exist. 

Fumiiure, — Forty-four schools have suitable furniture ; sixty-eight hate 
insufficient furniture, and ferty-four have furniture positively injurious. It 
gives me pleasure to note this improvement since my last report ; yet it is 
sad to know how many school houses have furniture injurious to the health 
of our children, making them uncomfortable, creating a dislike for school, 
causing round shoulders, spinal disease, bodily deformity, and thus laying 
the foundation for many of the worst diseases flesh is heir to. Forty-four 
schools have benches with no support for the back, writing desks, fifteen 
or twenty feet long, of uniform height, to which are seated pupils ranging 
firom seven to twenty years. 

Schools — Whole number of graded pchools, seven ; numbef of grades, 
three, with one teacher in each grade ; whole number in which uniform 
books are adopted, sixty-eight; number well classified, sixty-six. Ual- 
formity of books and classification, as the Ggures show, go together, and 
the question of classification is solved when school boards do what the law 
l&tends, namely ; adopt a uniform series of text-books. Till this is done, 
no complete classification can be effected. A teacher can make but little 
progress, whore he has nearly as many classes as scholars. 

Examinalions. — Number of public examinations, eleven. Number re- 
'eeiviug provisional certificates, eighty-nine ; only two received professional 
certificates ; rejected, fifteen ; renewed, seventeen ; privately examined^ 
twenty-one; average grade of certificates, two. The number examined 
(Kiblicly is greatly in excess of any prior year. 

I have constantly discouraged private examinations, as being unsatisfae^ 
tory and unfair, and the different boards, by aiding me in my efforts to have 
all examinations public, have created a wide spread public sentiment ft 
'favor of fair, open, public examinations. 

Teachers, — In my last report I predicted evil results from the suicidal 
policy pursued by the directors in paying unreasonably low wages. That 
my prediction has been verified, is proven by the difficulty directors expe- 
rienced in opening their schools. The wages are yet too low, but the marked 
improvement in our financial condition makes their salary approximate 
Mmess. As teachers' wages did not rise with the price of living, it Would 
1m the grossest injustice to reduce them now, because the price of living H 
becoming cheaper. 

In view of our local financial embarrassment, there is but little hope of 
Mccess in a third appeal to our directors for an extension of the length of 
our school term, beyond the minimum allowed by law. When our riok 
men are actuated by the better motives which influence humanity, and look* 
log beyond tbe low, sordid interests of the perishable, see education in ita 
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ime light, sfi Bciencei rirtae and beaatj, then do we hope to make onr ap« 
[leal effeetaaL 

Visiiations, — Arerage namber of visits to each school, one and two-fifths ; 
iYerage time spent in each, one honr and twenty minntes 

District Instituiea. — Seven districts held institutes, but they were not 
Rrell attended, on account of the bad condition of the roads, and the great 
iistance many had to travel. The winter was very unfavorable, and an 
musually large amount of snow fell, which made it almost impossible for 
ladies, and male teachers of delicate constitution, to attend. 
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School Houses. — Whole number 126 ; six are unfit. One was erected 
in Upper Merlon. There are some houses which may be considered snita- 
ble, yet being located in low and marshy places, they are rendered dis- 
agreeable and unhealtbful. In erecting new buildings directors should 
select elevated ground, where a perfect drainage may be had. Care should 
also be had that the floor be not too near the ground ; otherwise, for want 
of a free draft, foul air accumulates and produces dampness, which may, in 
piany instances, prove a ready source of disease. While we speak of houses 
unfit, it may not be out of place to state, that there is quite a number which 
reflect much credit upon those directors who have risen to a true apprecia- 
tion of their responsibility. The secretaries of Pottstown, Bridgeport and 
Norristown boards have furnished the following specifications : 

Pottstown — " Size of building 50^ feet by 45^ feet, two stories, each 12 
feet high, containing four school rooms. Cost of building and lot $5,600." 

Bridgeport — "Our school building is f>0 feet square ; four fine school rooms, 
with basement ; private entrance to each room ; school rooms 14« feet high; 
all heated by one of Gk)ld*s patent steam heaters, which, in 185R. cost $800; 
we find it economical as regards fuel, and the heat is very pleasant and 
easily regulated. Cost of house, furnished with desks complete, $8,000 ; 
beautifully located on the comer of Sixth and De Kalb streets." 

Norristown — "Cherry street building 65 feet by 55 feet ; four rooms, each 
aeoommodating 75 pupils. This building is heated by one of Chilson's hot 
air furnaces. Building and lot worth $9,000. Sandy street building same 
as above ; heated by one of Gold's steam heaters. Cost of building and all, 
complete, $8,000. Oak street building, 45 feet by 100 feet, three stories, 
each 12 feet high. There are on first floor five rooms, each accommodating 
60 pupils ; clothes and eating rooms. Second floor, two class rooms, each 
seating 50 pupils ; one large assembly room, accommodating 200 pupils. 
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Tbird floor, same as second. Lot is shaded by 125 ornameDtal trees. Lot 
aad building worth $25,000. This building is heated by Gold's patent steam 
heating apparatus, at a cost of $2,000.'' 

In baildings such as these — and there are many in the county just as com- 
fortable, though noi so large nor so expensive-^both teachers and scholars 
feel as though they were cared for, and do nob fail to appreciate their ad* 
yanlages. 

Furniture. — There are but four or five with insuflScient furniture ; this 
will be remedied. Much of the furniture is not suitable. This is to be re- 
gretted ; for teachers and scholars alike are best enabled to discharge their 
duties properly when every thing about them is pleasant and comfortable. 

ApparatuH. — There is but little to report which was not mentioned in my 
last year's report ; though eleven districts purchased Cornell's oat-line 
maps. Where out-line maps are used properly, a marked success, in the 
study of geography, has been the result. The use of these maps creates 
within the scholars an emulation which begets a love for, not only this, bat 
extends its influence to other studies. Let the teacher have sufficient ap* 
paratus. and the advantage will doubly re-pay the additional expense in- 
curred by the purchase of such apparatus. 

Graded Schools. — There are fifty- two graded schools. 

Visiiations. — I visited all the schools except six; some twice ; 'averagt 
length of visits, about an hour 

District Institutes. — Institutes are held in nearly all the districts. In many- 
they are conducted with interest and advantage. In some districts, how- 
ever, they are conducted in a manner that reflects no credit whatever upon 
those pretending to hold them. This is most unfortunate, for what more 
profitable than for teachers to meet, and compare 'notes, discuss such topics 
as necessarily present themselves to every teacher, and thus Qiutaally 
benefit each other. Every superintendent will bear testimony that the best 
and most satisfactory examinations are had, where the district institutes 
have been properly conducted. 

Moral Instruction. — There are but a very few schools in which moral in- 
struction is not ijiven. Many of the schools are opened daily with prayer, 
and by reading a portion of Scripture. 

Examinations. — The method adopted last year is adhered to, being oral, 
written and topical. Thirty- four public examinations were held — ^two hun- 
dred and fifty-seven received provisional certificates ; five were rejected. 

Female Teachers. — Nearly one-third of the teachers are females. The 
prejudice against female teachers still exists in some districts. The sole 
objection urged is, that they cannot govern a school. That this ia the fact 
in some cases will readily be admitted, but at the same time, it must also 
be admitted that male teachers sometimes fail ; yet this would not be con- 
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sidered sufficient caase to object to tbem as a class. All things being eqnal^ 
tbe opinion maj safelj be ventured that female teachers will succeed as 
well as male. 

Qualification of Teachers. — Many of the older and more experienced 
teachers are leaving tbe profession. Those who still remain, give evidence 
of faithful perseverance in tbe canse tbej have espoused. Their certificates 
indicate a regular and steady improvement in the branches upon which they 
are examined. The average grade of certificates will not indicate a degree 
of scholarship much above that of last year. This is owing to the fact that 
many of the best teachers are no more in the profession. This necessarily 
calls np a class of young and inexperienced teachers; but to their credit be 
it said, the great majority labor faithfully and successfully, and if they re- 
ceive tbe proper encouragement, tbey will become efficient instructors. 

District Sf'cretaries. — Many of the districts employ their secretaries as 
district superintendents. The advantage resulting from this cannot be too 
highly estimated. 

ImprovementH. — Quite an improved sentiment is plainly manifest. Teach- 
ers' salaries have been raised, directors appear more zealous and people are 
awaking to a better appreciation of the advantages arising from a free school 
system of education. 



MONTOUR COUNTY — Wm. Butlir. 

School Buildings — No school houses were built, and not as much re- 
pairing done during the past as in previous years. Yentilation, in many 
of the school houses, is effected from the upper sash in the window, and 
by a trap or ventilator in the ceiling of the rooms. It is rare to find the 
school grounds enclosed. By far the largest number of the school houses 
are erected in a corner of, or at tbe edge of an open piece of woodland, 
which affords ample space for recreation. 

School Furniture. — The furniture noted as suitable in the statistical re- 
port, is not the neat and substantial iron framed fnrniture, manufactured at 
establishments exclusively devoted to that purpose ; but good and conve- 
oient desks and seats, made by carpenters and joiners in the immediate 
neighborhood of the school houses. Among the unsuitable furniture we 
find in sereral of the old school bouses, desks so steep that it is impossible 
to retain slate or books upon them, unless held by the hand of the scholar ; 
moreover, so high that the chins of the greater number of scholars are not 
much above tbe top of the desk. This style of desk is rapidly disappearing. 
Excepting in two or three instances, we can report favorably opon the 
aaoant of black-board surface found in onr school rooms. It is ample ; bat 
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we find from observatioQ that an improyement is needed in the quality of 
the surface. Much of the black-board surface is formed by coloring the 
wall of the school room. In the brick buildings, during a spell of damp 
weather, and also during the heayy frosts of winter, it is impossible, during a 
greater portion of the day, to use the black-board. It is found so wet from 
the sweating of the wall, that chalk will not make a mark upon it. This 
evil can be remedied by casing the wall with seasoned lumber, prepared for 
the blackened surface. 

Apparatus, — We have in our schools globes, anatomical charts, large 
maps of the world. United States, Ac. Some of the teachers have small 
globes and other appliances, for the purpose of imparting instruction, which 
are a source of improvement and gratification to the scholars. I also know, 
from remarks freely expressed by teachers, that if the compensation re- 
ceived for services would permit of the outlay, many teachers would sup- 
ply themselves with those appliances that assist so much in imparting in- 
struction to the scholars 

Graded Schools. — Outside of the boroughs of Danville and Mahoning we 
have no graded schools. In Derry district there is a good double school 
bouse, and the schools were graded until within two years, '^^he parents 
desired that the sexes should be taught separately, the directors complied 
with the request, and as a natural consequeuce the grade of the school was 
broken up. 

As has been heretofore stated to the Department, our schools are all classi- 
fied. This is rigidly adhered to in the different branches of study ; and as 
the books used are mostly of the same series, the educational system is 
nearly uniform. 

Examinations. — Asa general custom, not only the full board of directors, 
but quite a number of the parents, attend the examinations ; an evidence 
of much more interest in the cause of education than was formerly mani- 
fested. Notwithstanding a little inconvenience has occasionally occurred 
from the crowd of persons in the school room, their presence is desirable, 
as no better opportunity occurs than the public examination for addressing 
parents and teachers, upon their respective duties. 

The statistical report shows that four teachers were examined privately 
during the past year. These were cases of necessity, to meet the wants of 
directors. 

Teachers. — More than one*fourth of the teachers employed daring the 
past year were inexperienced. Notwithstanding this heavy proportion of un- 
skilled teachers, there was no case that could be called a total failure. In sev- 
eral instances there was much lack of system in teaching, and a want of tact 
in governing ; yet flrom a willingness to be directed and a strong desire to 
succeed, the success was cpreater than was anticipated at the opening of tJM 
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fediools. The most marked dissatisfaction in the coanty occurred in a dit- 
trict in which no new teachers were employed. 

Vutitaiion. — Tn a nnmber of the schools I had the company of a director 
daring each v^isit, and more than three-fonrths of the schools in the connty 
were visited in company with directors. Time spent in schools was one-half 
day, except in Danyille ; average time there, one and a half hoars. As 
the Danville schools are in session ten months, and a portion of the time 
when the other schools in the connty are closed, I am enabled to visit them 
ftlmost monthly ; hence the time stated above for each visit is deemed safB- 
«ient. 

Institutes. — Nearly all the teachers in this county have attended the dis. 
iiict institutes. The attendance, however,, was more irregular during the 
past winter than in previous years. This irregularity, in a great measure, 
was owing to the almost impassable condition of the roads, from the great 
quantity of snow that fell during the winter. I know full well the sufll- 
€iency of this excuse from the difficulties encountered in visiting the schools. 
The roads were at times so completely blocked up after some of the snow 
•torms, that it was nearly a week before they were sufficiently opened for 
the children to get to school. 

I have endeavored, in the above synopsis, to elucidate some of the fignre« 
in the statistical report Although, owing t^ causes not under my control, 
I do not claim to have advanced during the paBt year, as was anticipated, 
yet I feel that no backward step has been taken. As business is beginning 
to assume its wanted channels, and persons are seeking their former occu- 
pations, I look forward to the return of those who heretofore rendered 
much satisfaction in the cause, and anticipate in the future more success 
than has attended us during the past year. 
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Bchool Houses.-^Thvee new school bouses were built One in East Al- 
ien, one in Moore, and one in Bethlehem South, Lower Saucon. Those in 
the first two districts are both excellent buildings, sufficiently large to ac- 
commodate from forty to fifty pupils. Furniture of the best kind; venti- 
ifttaon good ; locations healthy — cost of each, about $650. East Allen can 
now boast of having at least one good school house. If the directors are 
true to the educational interests of the youth of their district, they will rase 
•t least three more, and build others creditable to the intelligence and re- 
•oorces of the people of the district. The school house In Bethlehem South, 

11 SOBOOL &1P. 
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Lower Saacon, is bailt of dried brick, 30 by 86 ; ceiling 12 feet high ; means 
, of ventilation excellent — cost of building, about $800. 

Bethlehem South is a flourishing town, south of Bethlehem, and aepa* 
rated from it by the river Lehigh. It contains a number of churches, and 
the immense zinc and iron works erected there a few years ago, have caused 
a rapid increase of its population. There is a sufficient number of children 
in the place to establish at least seven good schools. These children are at 
present crowded into two schools, and taught by two teachers. Steps have 
been taken to incorporate the place, which it is to be hoped will prove aae- 
cessful, that the people may be able to establish and manage their schools 
in their own way. 

The Hon. Asa Packer, of Mauch Chunk, Carbon county, Pennsylvania, 
has selected this place for the erection of an agricultural and polytecnic col- 
lege, for the education of the poor children of the Lehigh valley. For the 
establishment and complete outfit, including the professorships of this in- 
stitution, to be called the ''Packer Institute," Judge Packer has donated 
the sum of a half million of dollars and seventy-five acres of land, along the 
base of the Lehigh mountain. Charles Brodhead, Esq. , of Bethlehem, has 
also given a number of acres towards the same benevolent object. 

Furniture. — Under this head but little change has been made in the old 
school houses. New school houses are now, with rare exceptions, fitted 
out with the best and most approved kind of furniture. 

Graded Schools are limited to the villages, and towns having more thaa 
one school. Only the common branches are required to be taught in these, 
except in £aston. 

Examinaiions. — I have recourse, almost exclusively, to the written method, 
for the following reasons : 

1. Because its fairness is unquestionable, inasmuch as a whole class are 
required thereby to answer the same questions. 

2. It is not only fair, but it also enables the superintendent to ascertain, 
with accuracy, the comparative attainments of the candidates. This is a 
matter of no small moment, especially in districts where the salaries of 
teachers are graduated according to their proficiency, indicated by the num- 
bers on the certificates, a practice that should be every where encouraged, 
until all our schools can be filled with teachers of the highest grade, as the 
law wisely contemplates. 

3. Another advantage in favor of the written method is, that it reU^ves 
the younger and more timid from the fear and embarrassment that always 
attend an uncertain examination, which the oral method only serves to in- 
crease. 

4. If properly conducted, it saves time, and enables oandidatee to anawer 
with more deliberation. 
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5. Subjects of difficulty arising on the part of dissatisfied teachers can be 
eatisfactorily adjusted by reference to these papers, which should be pre- 
served for this purpose. 

Female Teachers, — More female teachers were employed during the past 
year in rural districts than at aoy former time. They have given reasona- 
ble satisfaction to the communities in which they were respectively engaged, 
notwithstanding the prejudices they had to encounter. 

Vuitaiions, — I visited the schools once, except a few, which, for good 
reasons, were temporarily closed at the time I was in the districts. My 
practice has been to visit the schools first in operation, and then only those 
teachers in each district who had but little or no experience. These I visit- 
ed a second time, in districts where the schools were open from five to six 
months. Where the schools are kept open only the minimum term allowed 
by law this practice cannot be carried out. I carefully observe and note 
the teacher's method of imparting instruction, his attention to cleanliness, 
ventilation, regulation of temperature and light, &c., &c., and before leav- 
ing give suggestions and instructions as may be deemed necessary. A pri- 
vate interview with the teacher, after visitation, is preferred ; but when 
this is impossible, I usually leave written instructions in the teacher's desk. 
- In some cases, where directors are not able to visit with me, I make out a 
brief report of the condition of each school, the institute when attended, and 
call the attention of the board to it, and to their own duty when deemed 
necessary. 

Teachers^ Institutes were held in each district where the teachers were 
not too few in number to make the meetings interestiDg and profitable. In 
some few cases the teachers of small districts attended institutes in adjoin- 
ing townshipa Wherever the directors manifested an interest in these 
meetings they have been productive of much good. Positive failures have 
been attributable to the total indifference of directors in regard to the matter. 
I have but one such case to report — East Allen. The interest which the 
Forks township teachers and directors manifested in the institute may be 
measured by the fine teachers' circulating library they secured, towards 
which the board paid twenty dollars. The remainder was made up by the 
teachers. Forks township, in this respect, nobly followed the example of 
her daughter — Palmer ; in which district a similar library was secured last 
year. When will teachers and directors, in other districts, manifest a simi- 
lar spirit of progress ? The attendance, as reported by the secretaries of 
the institutes from time to time, was generally good. Where the directors 
«ct€d upon the suggestions given in my last year's report, ''to make no allow- 
ance for non-attendance under any circumstances," the effect was salutary. 

The modification of the law by the late Legislature, with regard to the 
iaatitatee, will not^ in my estimation, affect this county injuriously, though 
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the directors should concern themselves little about them. Oar teachen 
had organized institutes almost in every township before the law made it 
obligatory. They will not now abandon them, after having experienced 
their influence for a number of years. The annual county convention held 
at Bethlehem, during the last of December, was well attended by teachers, 
directors and citizens. Nearly one half of the teachers were present, not- 
withstanding the inclemency of the weather. Many boards of directors 
encouraged attendance, by generously granting their teachers a part or all 
of the time they were present at the convention. It is hoped that the direc- 
tors of every district will, in the future, consider this matter in a favorable 
light. 

District Super Men dency. — Lehigh was the only township in which the 
secretary officiated in the capacity of district superintendent in the full sense 
of the term. The people of this district fortunately elected one of their best 
men, Mr. Wm. Kester, a retired teacher of nearly twenty years' experience 
in the school room, to the office of director, and the board wisely appointed 
him as their secretary and district superintendent. He was required to pay 
a visit of half a day to each school monthly, for which service he was paid 
one dollar and fifty cents per day. He faithfully discharged this important 
duty, which entitles him to the full confidence and gratitude of the people 
of his district. It is hoped that Mr. Kester will be re-appointed, and liber* 
ally paid for his services, which have so much contributed to the success of 
the schools of this district A similar appointment was made by the direc- 
tors of Freemansburg, Peter A. Fritchman acting as the superintendeDt 
The success of these schools is chiefly due to this appointment. 

Other Agencies — There are a number of private schools in the county, 
each one exerting a healthful influence upon the youth in attendance. It 
was found, however, that a school of a diflferent character was needed in i 
more accessible locality, for the training of teachers. Such a school was in 
contemplation, and would have been established a number of years ago had 
we not been involved in the horrors of a civil war. These troubles at an 
end, the project was revived, and the school actually put in operation in 
Bethlehem, only a few months after the last battle was fought. The school 
was established, and will be conducted under the auspicies of the county 
superintendent, who will devote all the time he can spare from official doty, 
to the students in attendance, without charge. That the project will be i 
successful one in meeting the wants of the county is beyond a doubt. The 
school is in charge of Rev. John H Sykes, formerly of Allentown, and more 
recently teacher of the Male High school at Easton, Pa. 

Summary. — In summing up the labors of the year, I find that abont two 
hundred and thirty days were devoted to official duty, during which time I 
held fiftj examinations, wrote one hundred and sixty-two official lettefSi 
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mttended a number of institutes, traveled over two thousand miles, and 
visited over three hundred schools. Fewer schools were visited last year 
than previous years. This was principally owing to the short time the 
schools were in operation. 
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School Houses, — Three new houses were built. Two in Rush and one 
in Lower Augusta district. The houses in the former are of brick, 26 bj 
30 feet each, with height of ceiling 1 1 feet. They are neat and well planned 
buildings, but the ground attached is too limited, and thus far, the neces- 
sary out-buildings have not been erected. The houses cost about $850 
each. The house built in Lower Augusta is a frame one, large enough for 
the neighborhood, but the ground is limited and has as yet no out-buildings. 
Very little attention seems to be paid to the surroundings of the school 
houses in general, and the persons whose duty it is to see that every thing 
essential is provided, appear to think itiai ground enough for the baiiding 
to stand on, and the hastily erected walls and roof, merely affording shelter 
for teacher and pupils, are sufficient, or that, at least, these will answer for the 
present, and at some indefinite period in the future, other things may pos- 
sibly be supplied. This is a mistaken idea. Out- buildings should be com- 
pleted, and ground fenced ; and the walls should be plastered and wood work 
painted, in sufficient time to allow them to become thoroughly dry before 
the house is used. Regard to ecomomy, decency and health, would sug- 
gest the necessity of this, and attention is again earnestly and respectfully 
called to the importance of placing school houses under contract, sufficientlj 
early in the season to have them finished considerably in advance of the 
time fixed for the opening of the schools, and of holding contractors strictlj 
to the prompt fulfillment of their engagements in this respect. The houses 
recently built show some improvement in several important particulars—- 
in size and proportion of rooms, height of ceiling, enlarged space for black- 
board, and the construction of windows, instead of the mere port holes of 
the old houses. 

The directors of Coal (now Shamokin borough) district purchased a large 
unfinished academy building, and are having it re- modeled for the graded 
schools of their district. The location is beautiful, healthy and accessible, 
Bufficiently retired to escape the noise and interruption of business, and 
afford a quiet retreat for study, while at the same time, it is not more than 
twenty minutes walk from the most remote part of the town. The house 
is of brick, fifty by one hundred feet, three stories high and covered with a 
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slate roof. Each story will contain two rooms, forty feet sqnare, and a bad 
twenty feet wide ; average height of ceiling, eleven feet. It stands in the 
centre of a square of eight town lots, and is surronnded by a natural grove. 
It is proposed to name it the " Burro wes School House," in compliment to 
Dr. Burrowes, the long-tried, faithful and efficient friend of common schools. 
The entire cost of the building, wheu finished, and the ground fenced, is es- 
timated at $12,000. With these complete, it will probably be the best 
house connected with the common schools, if not the best school building of 
any kind in the county, and will stand an honor to the district, and a monu- 
ment of the enlightened and liberal policy of the board of directors nnder 
whose administration it was purchased and re-modeled. A gopd frame 
school house was built in Mount Carmel district, and supplied with com- 
fortable and convenient seats and desks ; something of a rarity, by the way^ 
in school house furniture. 

Furniture. — In rural school houses this is supposed to refer, principally, 
to seats and desks. These in construction and arrangement should be 
adapted to the promotion of convenience and order, but especially should 
they be constructed so as to conduce to the comfort and health of the school ; 
and yet, judging by the style that prevails in many houses, particularly in 
two recently built, these points are not taken into consideration at all. The 
seats and desks, instead of being arranged for two pupils at most, extend 
nearly half-way across the room, and are occupied by from four to eight 
pupils, all of whom are compelled to rise and pass into the aisle whenever 
one is required to leave or return to his seat. The disturbance consequent 
upon an arrangement of this kind, is as apparent to every visitor as it is 
annoying to the teacher and subversive of order among the pupils, but 
seems entirely to have escaped the notice of those by whom the arrange- 
ment was planned. Seats thus ai ranged are also inaccessible to the teacher, 
who, for the purpose of giving instruction in penmanship and other branches, 
should be able to reach every pupil at his or her seat. Narrow, high, ver- 
tical backed or no backed seats, with desks equally narrow and inclined at 
an angle of forty degrees, are detrimental to the health and comfort of chil- 
dren. With the exception of the two referred to, the houses built and re- 
modeled were supplied with seats and desks arranged for two pupils each, 
indicating that the rooms were furnished more with reference to the conve- 
nience and welfare of the schools, than the accommodation of public meet- 
ings, which appears sometimes to have been the leading idea in furnishing 
school rooms. 

There is very little apparatus of any kind, except black board, ip the 
school houses. There can be no doubt, however, that great advantage 
would result from furnishing every school room with the more common 
articles of it Charts, out-line maps, numeral frames, cube-root blocks, and 
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globes, should be found in every school house in country districts, since in 
eyery ungraded school are taught the branches they are designed to illus- 
trate. Such apparatus placed in the hands of skillful, active teachers, would 
render their instructions more pleasing and intelligible to their pupils, and 
less difficult and laborious to themselves. There are a few persons (and it 
is well for the cause of education that the number is few) who would ex- 
clude all kinds of apparatus from the school room ; even the black-board 
finds no favor in their eyes. Some even go so far as to say, that more pro- 
gress would be made if pupils were called up separately to '* say their les- 
sons," and "get their sums done," instead of being exercised and instruct- 
ed in classes on the black-board. The principal obstacle to the introduc- 
tion of apparatus into schools is ignorance. Sometimes, however, a false 
Bystem of economy interposes, and it is objected that the district cannot 
afford the expense ; but if the object for which other expenses are incurred 
in keeping up the schools is an enlightened education of youth, better say, 
the district cannot afford to do without apparatus. 

Schools. — The whole number of schools is one hundred and twenty-seven, 
being an increase of three since last report. The schools of Mount Carmel 
borough, two in number, have been graded. There are now thirty-four 
graded schools, seventy-five classified, and twenty-one with a very imper- 
fect classification, though not so utterly defective as to deserve the rank of 
unclassified. Defective classification is owing more to a want of uniformity 
of text- books than to negligence and incompetency on the part of the teacher. 
The advantages of grading schools are becoming better understood every 
year, and it is believed that the system of grading will be carried into effect 
whenever and wherever practicable. The schools are already graded in 
every town and village, with one exception. 

Teachers. — One hundred and forty-six teachers were employed in the 
summer and winter schools ; one hundred and seven males and thirty-nine 
females. Of this number twenty-two had never taught before, and twenty- 
nine had had a very limited experience, and yet it is gratifying that so few 
failures, comparatively, were made. In the statistical report eight are de- 
signated as having failed, but even this number was not composed en- 
tirely of inexperienced teachers. The cause of most of the failures was 
want of ability to govern; in some, the lack of skill and firmness in 
securing good order ; in others, undue harshness and severity of manner 
and address. Some, who cannot be said to have failed altogether in teach- 
ing and governing, are censurable for having kept a miserable report book; 
in some instances the most important items not having been entered, and 
in others, the report containing almost every conceivable error. There is 
much truth in the remark, appended a few years ago to the loose sheet 
monthly report, namely : ''A teacher wh5 cannot make a correct monthly 
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report ie not fit to have charge of a school/' One too ignorant to make ii 
lacks the literary qaalifications of a teacher ; and one too careless, or too 
lazy, is unfaithful to his duties, and an unfit exemplar of the pai^L 

ExaminationB. — Serenteen public examinations were held, at which one 
hundred and forty applicants were examined ; thirteen were examined pri- 
vately. During the last five years, almost every means has been tried te 
discourage private examinations, and to dispense with them altogether; 
but it requires something more than the wish, or e^en the determination of 
the superintendent, to rid the system of this nuisance. He should be set- 
ended and assisted by directors. So long as schools can be obtained with- 
out the candidates submitting to a public examination, there will always be 
found a class of teachers as willing to accept the former, as they are anxious 
to escape the latter. 

Visii(Uion», — Two hundred and thirty visits were paid to the schooli, 
averaging two hours each. All, or nearly all, would have been visited the 
second time, had not the great flood of February rendered the roads in many 
places, impassable for the time. If the term were long enough to admit of 
two visits, of half a day's duration to each school, it would enable the su- 
perintendent to deiermine more accurately the method of veacking and the 
progress of the school But in counties having considerably more than one 
hundred schools, with an average term of five mo;iths, and a majority of 
the districts having schools open but four months, this is impossible. Still, 
it is believed, that two visits, of an average of one hour and a half to eaek 
school, would be of more practical benefit than one visit of half a day \ sinot^ 
to make but one visit to each school, some must necessarily be reached early in 
the term, and before they are fairly in operation. One visit only^ to a school 
thus circumstanced, would be very unsatisfactory to all parties interested. 
Again, other schools would not receive a visit until toward the close of the 
term, and a single visit to sueh schools would be of very little utility. Now» 
two shorter visits will allow of commeneing visitations almost as soon as the 
schools open, and the reasonable expectation of being able to pay a second 
visit, at which any mistakes or omissions of the first could be rectified, would 
make it less important, whether the school was in complete operation or not 
when the first visit was made. The second round of visits would naturally 
be made in the same order as the first, by which means a more correct 
opinion of the skill and faithfulness of the teacher, progress of the school^ 
and correctness of teacher's monthly report, could be formed, than by out 
visit, even if it occupied a whole day. Fuller and more reliable statistical 
information could also be obtained by this method. Seventeen hundred and 
thirty-nine miles were traveled, in holding examinations, visiting schools, 
attending educational meetings and performing other official labor. Eighty- 
four letters were written on official Jbasiness, besides the examination, copy- 
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iDg and forwarding district reports and certificates. These, and other da* 
ties, requiring time and labor, are not exhibited in the statistical report, 
and thej are mentioned here, merely for the information of those persons 
who regard the office of superintendent a kind of sinecare. 

District Institutes. — District institutes were established according to law, 
in ten districts. In most instances the meetings were regularly attended, 
and the exercises conducted with ability and success. In five districts, a 
feeble attempt was made to get up something like institutes, but after a few 
spasmodic'eflforts, they died out and were heard of no more. Four districts 
made no attempt to establish institutes. 1 hese associations were success- 
ful, just to the extent that teachers were in earnest in the matter, and de- 
termined to make them conduce to their improvement, and in proportion as 
they were encouraged and sustained by directors Their partial or entire 
failure is mainly to be attributed to a disregard of the law on this point, in- 
difference to, and neglect of the means of self improvement, and actual hos- 
tility to institutes. Some boards of directors attached a penalty for non-at- 
tendance. In one district the forfeitures for neglecting the institute amounted 
to fifty dollars. 

Tne county institute held its aanual session at Milion on the 27 ib, 2mh 
and 29th of December. Prof Knapp, of Homer, X. Y., was present and 
took an active part in the proceedings. His lectures on English grammar, 
and particularly his illustrations of Clark's method of analysis, were highly 
interesting and instructive. Several members of the board of directors of 
Milton were also in attendance part of the time, and their president, John 
Porter, Esq., took quite an active part in the exercises. The attendance 
•f teachers was respectable, though not as large as at some previous set- 
aions. Professional certificates were issued to eight members at the close 
ef the institute. 

£duc<Uional Agencies — Private schools of various grades are in opera- 
tion during a greater part of the year, and a t e performing a good work in 
behalf of education. The Educator and Pvuosylvania Teacher is still pub* 
lished, and has its readers among teachers and other friends of education, 
and the School Journal continues its visits to secretaries, teachers, super- 
intendent and others. This Journal, made by law the official organ of the 
School Department, should be read by every person connected with com- 
mon schools, and the law wisely and liberally places a copy of it in the 
hands of every district secretary. It is a subject o^ regret, however, that 
it is not read with that attention which it merits, and which the importance 
of its contents demands. It is too often allowed to remain with its leaves 
nncut for weeks, after its arrival, its decisions and instructions thus failing 
to meet the notice of the very persons for whose information they were 
written. The law further authorizes directors to subscribe for a copy for 
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each member of the board, at the expense of the district, and this expense 
wonld be trifling, compared with the advantages that would resalt to the 
district, by its directors being better acquainted — as thej would be by read- 
ing the official part of the Journal — with the duties of their office. Teachers 
also would be much benefited by its perusal. Some of them are aware of 
this, and consequently are among its regular subscribers and readers. 

Moral Instruction — The Scriptures were read as an opening exercise in 
fifty>one schools, and the session was opened with prayer in six, included in 
the above. No special moral or religious instructions were given, except a 
general regard to the common principles of honesty and propriety of be* 
havior. 



PERRY COUNTY.— Jacob Gantt. 

Location of Houses. — The houses are generally located in some out of 
the way place, without any regard whatever to its fitness for the purpose 
intended. The ground selected frequently recommends itself by being 
situate in some nook or corner, unfit for cultivation and easily fenced out, 
instead of being neatly enclosed as it should be, and planted with shade 
trees and shrubbery. 

Houses. — Two new buildings were erected and one repaired in the year. 
In Penn district was erected one of the new buildings, which is a creditable 
structure, and supplied with good furniture. Juniata having repaired one, 
supplied it with reasonable furniture. The number of buildings still unfit 
for use is nearly one-third of the entire number. All of the houses in 
Watts, Rye, Newport and Landisburg, with two in Toboyne and Jackson 
each, four in Madison and Saville each, one in Centre, Bloomfield, Miller, 
Buffalo and Liverpool township each ; three in Carroll, and one in Tusca- 
rora, are so entirely unfit for use as to deserve particular notice, being posi- 
tively injurious to the general health of the pupils, an^ ought to be removed 
as soon as possible, and better houses erected. I am fully convinced that 
one-fourth of the sickness among children attending school arises from im- 
proper locations, deficient ventilation and defects in the school buildings. 

Ventilation, — The proper ventilation of school rooms is very much ne- 
glected by those whose duty it is to attend to this particular. Most of the 
rooms are but slightly ventilated by lowering upper sash, a few by ven- 
tilators in ceiling, without any means whatever of ventilating lower part of 
room, which, perhaps, contains the most deleterious and obnoxious gases. 

Furniture. — There have been but two old houses supplied with new fur- 
niture ; one in Juniata, the other in Carroll district. 
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Schools.— Namber of schools, one less than last year. None graded in 
the year. Petersburg and Newport, each, oaght to have another grade. 
The two schools in Blain onght to be thrown into one of three grades. Mil- 
ford and Markleville should have graded schools. 

Examinations. — Seventeen public examinations were held, at which there 
were quite a number of directors and citizens. I issued one hundred and 
sixty certificates — only one of these a professional. The average of the cer- 
tificates was lower than last year. This is accounted for by old teachers 
going to the army, and young ones supplying their places. 

Teachers — The majority of the teachers gave general satisfaction, yet 
there were quite a number of failures. 

Females — There were more females employed than in any previous year, 
and have given more general satisfaction in proportion to the number em- 
ployed than the males. Hence, the prejudice against them appears to be 
gradually passing away. 

Visitations. — I made one hundred and seventy visits, visiting all the 
schools except eighteen. Some of these I was unable to reach on account 
of sickness ; others on account of the distance to be traveled and depth of 
snow. A small number I visited twice ; a few three times. Two hours was 
about the average time of a visit. Only in a few of the districts did the 
directors do their duty in visiting the schools, and in none did the parents. 

Ditsrict Institutes. — Nearly all the districts held institutes on alternate 
Saturdays. In some, the teachers took no interest in them, consequently 
the proceedings were very dull, and of little benefit. I attended some 
twelve in different parts of the county, and did all in my power to arouse 
the teachers to take an interest in them. I am fully convinced that where 
they have been properly conducted, great good has been the result. 

Moral Instruction. — The Scriptures were read in nearly all the schools 
visited. In twelve schools the exercises of the day were commenced with 
a Scripture lesson, singing and prayer. 



^ PIKE COUNTY.— P. F. Fulmbb. 

School Houses. — Five new houses were erected during the year. Poor 
were constructed according to plans given in the Pennsylvania School 
Architecture. Only two of these have the necessary out-l^uildings adjoin- 
ing them, which delicacy and utility require. Only one has the requisite 
play- ground. It seems that the directors and the parents are entirely for- 
getful and negligent of the comfort, pleasure and welfare of their children 
whilst at school. The neW school house is firequently built immediately 
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upon the roadfiide, with no play- ground except the public highway, thus 
preventing all amusement, and depriving them of all means of developing 
force of character and physical streogth. It is hoped that we shall soon 
see a dieposition shown upon the part of the people to make the school 
house, and the grounds adjoining, as pleasant and cheerful as their own 
dwelh'ngs, having good sized lots, handsomely fenced and ornamented with 
shrubbery. 

Furniture and Apparatus. — The school houses erected within the last 
six years, with very few exceptions, are supplied with good furniture. 
Nearly all are wanting in good apparatus. The directors and parents seem 
slow to comprehend the necessity of supplying the teacher with plentiful 
and good apparatus, the tools or means with which to teach. They do not 
know that these things are as essential to the teacher, in accomplishing his 
work, as good tools are to the mechanic, or good and plentiful farming uten- 
sils to the farmer, in their respective tasks. 

Graded Schools. — We 'lave but one. It has been in operation but a 
short time, consequently can say nothing definite and conclusive respecting 
its operation. 

Exannnatijns. — i nave pursued the plan adopted last year. The oral 
method has generally been adhered to, though frequently the oral and writ- 
ten have been combined. The oral method affords a more favorable oppor- 
tunity to the directors and audience to judge for themselves of the appli- 
eant's qualifications; whilst the written method evinces more fully the 
candidate's efficiency in orthography, punctuation and penmanship. 

Comparative Success of Male and Female Teachers. — A large majority 
of the teachers employed the last yeac were females, and I am happy to say 
that, with very few exceptions, they have succeeded remarkably well. Ther« 
are some superior teachers among them, whose schools it is a real pleasure 
to visit. It is true, there are some who have not succeeded, and probably 
never will. Their indolent habits forbid success. The same may be said 
of male teachers. The strong prejudice formerly existing against female 
teachers is gradually being removed. Well qualified female teachers will 
soon remove it entirely. They should be sustained and encouraged by 
every means in our power. 

Vihitalions. — I generally spend from two to two and a half hours in each 
school. I first observe closely the methods pursued by the teacher, and when 
necessary, make such suggestions to the teacher as seem proper. Sometimes, 
at the request of the teacher, I take charge of a class. Generally I close 
the visit with an address of ten minutes duration. 

District Instituies.^^As reported in my last, district institutes have proven 
a failure in this county. The great distance to travel to reach the place of 
meeting, the bad roads and the small number of teachers in each district^ 
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render it impracticable and almost impossible. The prevailing sentiment 
is strongly against district institutes. Our county institutes, held twice a 
year, have proven a complete success. 



POTTER COUNTY.— R. T. Claflin. 

Houses. — No new houses have been built during the year. One in Sharon 
has beej repaired and refurnished Many of the houses were built without 
reference to beauty or permanence ; neither was the health, or even con- 
venience, of the pupils consulted in the construction of the furniture ; hence 
these structures seem very much out of place now. Those recently erected 
show a decided improvement in these respects. 

Grounds. — The grounds are generally not sufficiently spacious, having 
their location^ on the sides of the highway. The primeval forest having 
been felled, the house is located on a site amidst the stumps, with the trunks 
of the trees not uufrequently lying near the root. Shade trees are of course 
abundant in such places; and there would be no objection to the situation 
were suitable fences made to keep the cattle, which run at large, from yard- 
ing on the premises. 

Out'Houses. — A marked defect in the economy and good taste of the 
people in several districts are shown in the lack of proper out-houses. 

Apparatus. — It cannot be expected that costly apparatus will be used 
extensively until other improvements are made ; however we think there 
is an increasing interest on this subject. 

Schools. — Tardiness and non-attendance seem to be on the increase. This 
eauses a serious drawback to the classification and advancement of the 
schools. 

Teachers, — The teacaers have suffered a serious inconvenience for want 
of suitable schools for discipline ; though the academy at Coudersport has 
been open two terms, and Mr. Allen has taken special pains to drill those 
who were about to teach ; yet this does not meet the wants of all parts of 
the county. However we now have reason to believe that the Lewisville 
academy will be opened this fall ; where, heretofore, much has been done 
to aid the teachers. Only about one-twentieth of the whole number of 
teachers are males. 

ExaminatUms — More than an ordinary number of private examinations 
have been held in consequence of the inability of the superintendent to meet 
bis appointments last fall ; also quite a number of certificates were renewed 
for the same cause. 
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Visiiations. — The visitations of directors to oar schools seems to be an 
exception, rather than the rule. The patrons are also negligent of this im- 
portant duty. 

Intftitutes. — Two county institutes have been held, which were well at- 
tended and interesting. A decrease has been manifested in the district in- 
stitutes, which is doubtless mostly due to the directors. 
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School Houses — The grammar-school building of Pottsville, about being 
finished, is one of the finest, most substantial and conveniently arranged in 
the State. It is seventy-seven feet front on Centre street, by sixty-six feet 
deep, and three stories high, with cellar under the whole, containing four 
of the most approved hot-air furnaces for heating the entire building, and 
places for storing away fuel. The first story is built of Trenton sandstone, 
is divided into one lecture room, twenty by forty, a directors* room, thirty 
by twenty five, and a library room, fifteen by thirty, all of which are twelve 
and a quarter feet between the floor and ceiling. On the second floor are 
four rooms, each thirty by thirty-five, and twelve and three-quarters feet In 
the clear. On the third floor is the same number and sized rooms, fourteen 
and one-sixth feet in the clear, furnished, in every respect, the same as 
those on the second floor. These two stories are carried up with brick and 
painted to correspond with the first. The arrangements for ingress and 
egress are ample, there being five entrances — ^the main entrance on Centre 
street, and four side entrances on side streets. On each floor is a main ball, 
ten feet wide, running through the building, and one in the front and rear, 
each ten feet wide, with double stairways leading thereto. Communicating 
with each school room is a clothes room, furnished with hooks and closets, 
and in every school room every available recess is furnished with shelving 
and hooks, and enclosed with heavy panel doors, to correspond with the 
main entrance to the room. In order to deaden the sound caused by moving 
over the floors, they have been laid on a layer of cement three inches thick. 
The rooms are all well ventilated and supplied with the necessary gas fix- 
tures to light them. The windows are all hung on the inside with YeniUan 
blinds of the finest finish. All the rooms, except one, which is furnished 
with Cruikshank^s patent desks, are supplied with Uhlinger's patent desks, 
in sizes to suit the grade of the school. Ample slate surfiace of the best 
kind, and, in fact, every needed convenience to make the school room at- 
tractive, and the labors of the teacher pleasant and profitable, has been sop* 
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plied. The only exception is the limited play ground, which, at present, 
cannot be remedied. The building was erected under the architectural su- 
pervision of John Frazer, Esq., of Philadelphia, at a cost, including furni- 
ture, &c., of about thirty-six thousand dollars. It is an omameut to the 
borough, and reflects great credit on the school board, for its architectural 
beauty and convenience of arrangement. 

Two were built in Cass township. House No. I is stone, thirty by forty- 
five, and twelve feet in the clear. House No. 2 is stone, twenty-six by 
thirty-five, and ten feet in the clear. The furniture of both is good but in- 
convenient ; there being two rows of long de^ks instead of four rows of 
short ones. These houses, with two others, were furnished with over one 
hundred feet of black-board surface. No privies yet erected. Coal is kept 
in the cellar. House No. 1, with lot, cost one thousand and thirty- five dol- 
lars. No. 2, with lot, one thousand six hundred and eight dollars. Lots, 
each one hundred feet square. 

Two new houses will be ready for school purposes by September, in Ma- 
hanoy township. House in Shenandoah City is frame, fifty by seventy, and 
twelve feet in the clear ; is two stories high, mounted with a belfry and bell, 
and contains four rooms, furnished with double desks, in sizes to suit the 
grade of the pupils, and of the most approved style. Hooks and extensive 
black-board surface in every room. Lot fifty by one hundred and fifty feet. 
Cost, about four thousand five hundred dollars. 

House in Jacksonville is frame, forty by sixty, and divided into two rooms, 
each forty by thirty, and fourteen feet in the clear. Furnitute same as above. 
Hooks and sufficient black-board supplied. School houses in other districts 
are in progress of erection. 

Furniture, — None, except the new houses, were supplied with new fur- 
niture, seventeen with more black-board surface, three with out-line maps, 
and six with sets of alphabet cards. We cannot too earnestly press upon 
school boards the advantages of numerical frames and alphabet cards 
for primary and ungraded schools. With them the teacher can instruct 
larger classes, hear them oftener and with greater advantage to the taught. 
With a full set of cards children get a good idea of spelling and reading be- 
fore a primer is needed ; thus saving that expense to the parents and costing 
but a trifle to the board. 

SeAooZd.— -The following are the high schools in this county, with the 
name of the borough superintendent and principal, in which are taught 
branches more advanced than those enumerated in the certificate : 

Pottsville, J. P. Sherman, borough superintendent. Salary, $1,020 a 
year. B. F. Patterson, principal; $780 a year. Chemistry, geology, 
astronomy, natural philosophy, physiology, geometry, surveying and navi- 
gation, book-keeping, algebra, ancient and miodern hiatoiy and Latin. 
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Tamaqua, Robert Ditchborn. borouj^h soperintendent. Salary, $8^0 a 
year. Joseph Hardy, principal; $6f)0. Algebra, geometry and natural 
philosophy. 

Minersville, J. W. Danenhower, principal. Salary, $900. History, rhe- 
toric, logic, physiology, nataral philosophy, geology, agricultural chemistry, 
algebra, geometry, etymology and moral lessons. 

Mahonoy City, J. B. Bruner, principal: $66 per month. Algebra, natu- 
ral philosophy, history and etymology. 

Tremont, W. M. Crothers, principal; $60 per month. Algebra, geome- 
try, surveying and book-keeping. 

Schuylkill Haven, H. M. Hannah, principal. Salary, $70 per month. 
Algebra and geometry. 

Port Carbon, J. W. Bickle, principal. Salary, $66 per month. Alge- 
bra, geometry, natural philosophy, book-keeping and etymology. 

The above are all the schools in this county in which other than the com- 
mon branches are taught. 

Ashland, A. N. Raub, borough superintendent. $75 per month. In 
this borough the schools have been more systematically graded, and a 
greater uniformity in methods of teaching introduced. The schools at Tuck- 
er's Hill, in Blythe township, were also graded, with the most satisfactory 
results. 

The schools in the agricultural districts have suffered considerably for 
the want of competent teachers, caused by the increased demand, at more 
liberal salaries, of other pursuits. The standard of qualification for a certi- 
ficate had to be lowered to the capacity of those who could *'read, write 
and cipher'^ a little, in order to keep the schools open. Supposing theae 
causes removed by the termination of the war, we have raised the stand- 
ard, so that the educational current may resume its original channel. 

District Institutes. — These were held in twenty -nine districts. Four of 
them, however, dwindled away before the close of the term, for want of a 
competent teacher to act as leader, and greater zeal for the cause on the 
part of the members. Efforts were made to infuse life into their manage- 
ment, but without success Teachers fell back on the law compelling di- 
rectors to grant tbem the institute days, and cared but little for their own 
improvement, or that of the schools. The necessity for district institutes, 
and the benefits derived therefrom, are unquestionable ; but how to secure 
their successful working in our agricultural districts, Is a problem, the sohi- 
tion of which is only attempted. Unless teachers make up their minds to 
work, and to work earnestly, they will accomplish but little good. In pro- 
portion as wd find life, energy and success in the district institute, so do 
we find them in the schools, and vice versa. Recitations, and discassioas 
#f such salgects as hare an immediate bearing upon the improTement of tbe 
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schools, should be the exercises of these meetings ; bat if the lessons as- 
signed are not prepared, they will be nninteresting and nnprofitable. Where 
the teacher has determined to make himself a scholar and a worthy mem- 
ber of his profession, the district institate will afford him valnable assist- 
ance ; but to the drone it is a "humbag," and "perfectly useless." The 
Legislature has provided for those teachers who contented themselves with 
■imply meeting and recording their names to avoid the fine. It rests now 
upon its own merits, and is not proped up by legislative enactments. The 
teachers themselves must make it, and sustain it by their personal eftorts. 
These failures have been only in sparsely settled districts, with short school 
terms, low salaries, and consequently a low grade of teachers. In others, 
they have been successful beyond expectations, and no change in the school 
can effect them. The other working parts of the educational machinery, 
are a county institute of a four days' session, attended by nearly two hun- 
dred teachers ; a teachers' association, with over one hundred members, 
and an educational column, edited by experienced teachers, in each of two 
local papers. 

School Libraries. — Pottsville has a public school library of over one thou- 
sand volumes, collected by a fund established for that purpose by the board, 
and by donations of books made bj the citizens. The library of Tremont 
is deserving of special mention, on account of its having been originated 
and collected solely by the teachers and pupils of this enterprising village. 
Mr. Crothers, the untiring principal, conceived the idea, got up exhibitions 
and concerts outside of school hours, charged an admittance, which was 
freely given, in view of the object for which it was intended, and thus 
formed the nucleus, around which a library of over seven hundred and fifty 
volumes has already accumulated. The desire to secure all the advantages 
of our educational system, manifested by the teachers and pupils of Tre- 
mont, is worthy of imitation by others, and deserves the commendation of all 

Summary — Statistics formerly required in the body of these reports, are 
now presented in the accompanying table. We therefore conclude our re- 
port with a summary of the work performed during the past year : Exami- 
nations, thirty- seven ; applicants examined, three hundred and sixty- two ; 
rejected, twenty-four ; certificates renewed, seventy-six. All the schools 
in the county, except three, were visited once, two hundred and twenty-one 
twice, and twenty- four three times. From three-quarters of an hour to a 
half day was spent in each, according to the kind and condition of the school. 
Three thousand fi^e hundred and thirty-five miles were traveled, three hun- 
dred and ninety-seven letters written, five new houses built, and two schools 
graded. 

Number of houses, two hundred and two — one hundred and eighteen frame, 
twenty- four brick, forty-nine stone, and eleven log ; ten rented rooms ; un- 
12 School Bip. 
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fit for use, twenty-ooe. Wnole number of schools, three handred and thir- 
tj-seyen ; namber graded, one hundred and eighty-seven. The rennainder 
are classified, some well, others, only tolerably well, for want of a uniform 
series of arithmetics. 



SNYDER COUNTY— William Moter 

School Houses, — Whole namber of school houses, 91< — number unfit for 
use, 13 ; eiffhty-five having no out-houses. Number with suflBcient grounds, 
46 ; 16 with grounds suitably improved ; well ventilated, 24>. The prevail- 
ing defects in school houses are, too small, too low in the ceiling and no 
means for sufficient ventilation ; 14* have bells. Water is convenient to 
most of them. The mud around many houses, during the school term, 
(which is only in the winter,) is too deep for the comfort of occupants. 
School houses should be located several rods from public roads. 

Furniture and Apparatus. — Sixty-four are supplied with suitable furni- 
ture. In twenty-nine it is insufficient, and injurious in six. In some houses 
the seats are better suited to adults, than to those who occupy them. No 
patent furniture has been introduced. Eight schools were supplied with 
more black-board surface : all except one have black-board surface. Forty 
schools have out-line maps. In addition to these, about one-half are sup* 
plied with charts, cards, &c. The directors of West Perry put in each of 
their schools Browneli's patent arithmetical frame. Atwater's School 
Government has been introduced in a number of schools. There is not s 
single district having a complete set of apparatus. The want of it operates 
more or less to the disadvantage of every school. 

Schools. — Number, 94- ; graded, 5 ; well classified, 72 ; number in which 
uniform books are adopted, 92. In six the higher branches are taught, vii : 
algebra, history and philosophy — Roberts's history is used in forty-three 
schools ; composition and declamation is practiced in forty-eight. Two- 
thirds of the schools have singing. The Scriptures were read in seventy- 
eight, and several were opened with prayer. The number of graded schools 
is the same as reported last year. The advanced pupils of Washington 
district attended Freeburg academy, in charge of Prof. N. D. Van Dyke, 
upon the same conditions as mentioned in my last report. Average grade 
of certificate was 2^. 

leachers. — Number of males employed, 83 ; females, II. Eighty-nine 
hold provisional certificates and five the professional. Average age of 
teachers, twenty-four years. Number who have had no experience in 
teaching, thirty-two. Sixty had read professional works. Number of total 
failures, six. These occurred from lack of knowledge of several of the 
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branches in wLrch instruction was to be given. These can be avoided in 
the fntore, bj directors attending the examinations, or bj giving attention 
to the figures npon the certificates. The improvement on the part of the 
teachers, in literary qualifications, is not as rapid as it should be. 

£xamin(Uion8. — Number of public examinations held, 13 ; directors pre- 
sent, 38 ; citieens, 62 ; 129 applicants examined. One professional and 
128 provisional certificates issued ; 35 applicants were examined privately. 
Method of examination, was the oral and written combined — reading, men- 
tal arithmetic and geography entirely oral. 

VUitation. — All the schools were visited twice, except five, which were 
visited but once. They were not in session when we made our regular visi- 
tation. Average time spent in each, one and a- fourth hours. Visits made 
with directors, twenty-thrco. Visitation by directors was faithfully per- 
formed in some of the districts ; Perry and West Perry excelled. This im- 
portant duty, which the law enjoins upon directors, cannot well be over-es- 
timated. Directors and parents should visit the schools more frequently. 
Teachers and pupils will be gratified. Number of miles traveled in visita- 
tion and in examining, 1,004>. 

District Institutes have been organized in all the districts, excepting Bea- 
ver, Monroe and Selinsgrove ; number attending institutes, fifty-one. The 
majority were conducted with interest. Familiar and interesting discus- 
sions, upon the best method of imparting knowledge and disciplining the 
schools, occurred at almost every meeting. In several districts the direc- 
tors and parents manifested a lively interest. So it should be in all. The 
county institute convened at Middleborg, in December, and continued in 
session three days ; forty-eight teachers present; thirty- seven were active 
members. Though the number of teachers was small, yet it was a profita- 
ble institute. Many moje shonld have attended. Lectures and addresses 
were given by Dr. Ziegler and Prof. Noetling, of the Missionary institute, 
located at Selinsgrove, and by Rev. A. R. Home, editor of the Educator 
and Pennsylvania Teacher, now published at Williamsport. 

Miscellaneous. — It is with sorrow we are called upon to make special 
mention of the death of two excellent directors, viz : William K. Miller and 
Samuel W. Hughes, both of Pcnns district They died in the prime of life, 
of typhoid fever. In their death the cause has lost earnest and devoted 
officers. 

That the common school sytem is popular, is shown by the action of di- 
rectors in increasing teachers' salaries, and employing good teachers at high 
salaries, in preference to poor ones at low wages. 

In several districts teachers are paid according to qualifl'*ations. Some 
of those employed last winter (unless they improve) will be stricken fr tu 
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SOMERSET COUNTY.— Joseph J. Stutzman. 

School Hoitses. — A new frame hoase was erected in GreeDyille towDshq^ 
in place of one burnt. The school commenced late, conseqaentlj was not 
▼isited. A new plank house was erected in Jenner township, a credit to 
tiie district. A new brick house was erected in Quemahoning ; a fine build- 
ing, but too low. A new frame was erected in Somerset township, of the 
size and plan in use in that district, but a poor structure. One in^ Stonj- 
creek, frame, of the plan recently adopted in Somerset township, is a good 
building, but will probably be a loss to the district, as the site ie aot a 
suitable one nor acceptable to the citizens. With our four-months terms, 
(few summer schools being taught, and those usually by teachers of a low 
grade,) enclosures and out- buildings, except coal sheds, are seldom thought 
of, and nerer in the rural districts. In i:egard to size and convenience, the 
houses built during the year will do very well. Many more are Deeded. 
Indeed, the loss sustained by such districts as Shade, Stonycreek and Up- 
per Turkeyfoot, from the wretched condition of their school housee, can 
scarcely be overrated. In the former, especially, the disease is chronic, and 
it seems no board can be elected which has the heart to apply the remedy. 

Schools. — The number taught was one hundred and ninety-five, being tht 
same as during the previous year. We have never had any where pupils 
advanced from one grade to another upon an examination. All oar bor- 
oughs had union classified schools, except New Centreville, where ont 
IB needed, in connection with Milford township ; also, the villages of Peters- 
burg and Somerfield, in Addison township, and Meyers' Mills, in Summit 
township. Of these, Somerset employed six teachers, Berlin three, and 
Stoystown, Wellersburg, Meyers' Mills, Salisbury, Petersburg and Somer- 
field two each; making, in all, eight schools with twenty- one teachers. 
Salisbury entered into the arrangement this year for the first time, and tht 
schools were well taught, the only apparent drawback being the want of a 
building adapted to the wants of the neighborhood. Schools of the same 
kind are still wanted at various points, but at Shanksville and Jenner Gross 
they are indispensable. Nobody can do Justice to sixty pupils in a mixed 
school; yet we often see persons employed to teach that number, and that, 
too, where the bn'^^ings are wholly insufficient for therr accommodation. 

Teachers. — The number employed during the whole or portions of tlw 
term was one hundred and ninety-seven, of whom ninety-six were males 
and one hundred and one females. Of these, one hundred and eighty-nina 
were residents of the county, and one hundred, of the districts in which they 
were employed; ninety- five had taught in the county during the previous 
winter, fifty -two of them in the same districts, and twenty in the same 
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•cboole. Of the males, forty-nine were under twenty-one, and forty-seven 
Above that age. Married teachers employed, eight males and two females. 
As to ttxeir experience, seventy-six (thirty-seven males and thirty-nine fe- 
males) had never taught before, sixty- five (twenty- eight males and thirty- 
«even females) had taught one or two terms only, and fifty-six (thirty males 
and twenty-six females) three or more terms. But four of these teachers 
held county certificates, of which two were issued last fall ; twenty-six were 
employed upon their old certi^cates renewed, and one upon a certificate 
from Bedford county, endorsed. No less than twenty-seven schools were 
interrupted by suspension or the change of teachers, twelve of which were 
never finished ; a result owing, in part, to the chapter of accidents, but most 
to the incompetency of school keepers. 

Examinations. — These were held, according to our custom, at the prin- 
eipal points, and were of such a character as the candidates would bear. Our 
neighbors are no better provided than ourselves, and if they were, salaries 
were too low to look for a supply from abroad. A few who attended the 
examinations did not teach, but there were no rejections. The average of 
qualifications was lower than usual, and especially as regarded elementary 
training. I was assisted by H. G. Weimar, a student of Millersville, and 
« teacher of eonsiderable merit. Fewer directors were inatten4ance, and 
tbe general interest was less than on former occasions. Among the few, 
C. W. Williamson, of Shade, came to Berlin, a distance of twelve miles, 
And thereby secured several valuable teachers. An effort was afterwards 
made to improve the efficiency of teachers by institutes of three days each, 
^ut with only partial success. 

Visitaiion, — Tbe number of visits was two hundred and fifteen, one hun- 
dred and sixty-one schools having bee& vim ted once, twenty- seven twice, 
and seven not visited. All this labor was performed in a little over three 
ttontlis, and always on foot ; a mode and amount of travel that nmy do to 
save money for one whose salary leaves him nothing to save, but, if persisted 
in, must be certain death. If the superintendent could visit all the schools 
twice during the term by himself and a competent assistant, so as to pub- 
lish his programme in advance, be would enjoy more satisfaction and do 
more good. Visits by directors and parents were less frequent than usuaL 
There was no district in which the secretary was employed for the purpose, 
and Berlin was the only one where the duty was performed according to 
law, the number of visits to each school being at the rate of one per week 
throughout the term. According to the report books, the total number of 
visits to schools by directors was three hundred and eighty-five, being an 
average of two to each school ; by parents and guardians, six hundred and 
ainety-eigbt ; by teachers employed within tbe county, one hundred and 
fortf -three, and bj all others, eight hundred and twenty-three. No donbt 
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these figures are much too low, bat they are saflioient evideDee Dot only of 
the neglect of those who should take the greatest interest in the schools^ 
bat also of the carelessness of teachers, who sometimes left this pari of the 
record an entire blank. 

Inaiitutes, — Our Normal classes at Somerset, Berlin, New CentreTille and 
Stoystown, which were in operation ten or eleven weeks each, rendered im- 
portant service, as usual ; one hundred and twenty- seven resident teachers, 
jast two-thirds of the whole number, having been in attendance. For tht 
first time in our school history, the majority of those employed were fe- 
males. This, taken in connection with the decline in the average age, ex- 
perience and qualifications of leacbers, not only broke the backs of the local 
institutes, but served to discourage the eflforts which otherwise might have 
been made towards holding the annual county institute. In a climate 
like ours the attendance of females is too uncertain, and most of the males 
were indifferent to their success. We hoped that we should be able to re- 
vive both after the close of the war, hut apprehend that the recent change 
in the law will turn the scale against them. Yet the mission of these in- 
stitutes would be a most important one. Applicants will always depend on 
the Normal classes to prepare them for examination, but the time allowed 
is barely sufficient for their elementary training and a review of text-books; 
so that school economy, if it is to be studied at all, must be taken up in the 
district and county institutes. 
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Houses. — The only remaining log school hous^ in Cherry district ha» 
been abandoned, and its place supplied by a good frame, of moderate di- 
mensions, and style resembling those recently built, costing between three 
and four hundred dollars. A recitation seat, properly located — much needed 
in the other houses — is provided in this. 

That there is an almost universal want of out-houses, is not so much at* 
tributable to a lack of knowledge of their usefulness, as to their not being 
considered a necestnty. Much exposed school houses, without privies, have 
been occupied, and it is presumed they still can be. But could the feelings 
of teachers and scholars be fully comprehended, there would soon exist no- 
necessity for any allusion to this subject. The annual loss to schools de- 
pending for the comforts of warmth upon wood constantly exposed to raia 
and anow, if all the bad effects thence arising are estimated, cannot be much 
leas than a fourth of the winter term. Wood-hoases> well stored ia som.- 
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mer or fall with good, seasoned wood, instead of green wood, covered with 
snow and ice, sapplied as occasion demands, would be found great aids in 
prodacing the industrj and order needed to make schools saccessfal. 

It has been found verj difficult to ascertain the size of lots. School 
grounds are rarelj enclosed. Onlj a few are really fenced out. They are 
mostly portions of vacant lots, partly cleared. It is presumed, from what 
appears, that they are generally insufficient, and in many instances unfit 
for play-grounds. Level or moderately inclined lots, of an acre in extent, 
ought to be provided for each school. 

If the lumber of the seats and desks of many of our houses was converted 
into furniture of improved style, and suitably arranged, both convenience 
and comfort might be secured to schools, at a trifling extra expense. Nearly 
all the schools are furnished with black-boards. Some have very small onea. 
Two, one in Forks, the other in Elkland, have been supplied with globes, 
dictionaries, numeral frame, cubic blocks, etc. 

Examinations were conducted, as far as practicable, upon the basis of the 
instructions. It is belie v^ed that oral answers are more satisfactory and in- 
teresting to directors and others attending, than written ones. But that all 
might be permitted to comply with the same requisitions, and neither bene- 
fited by the other^s performances, written answers have in most cases been 
required. 

VUitation. — The plan of visiting schools for the purpose of making a note 
of studies and degree of advancement, does not prevent an observation of 
the teacher's movements, and is both agreeable and stimulating to scholars. 
To have the teacher call out the pupils by classes for a short exercise, has 
the advantage of presenting to the visiter, at once, the aptness of the teach- 
er, classification of the school, character of textbooks, studies pursued and 
proficiency in them, and has a general healthful influence. The length of 
visit should be regulated by size of school and work done by it. 

To be successful as a teacher, depends not so much upon being male or 
female, as possessing ability to govern, having requisite training, and a de- 
sire as well as aptness to teach. Some of our teachers, without regard to 
aex, have done well. Prejudice of any kind against a teacher, no matter 
what the sex or qualifications, taking root in a community before his ar- 
rival, freqiiently baffles the best intentions and greatest efforts at success. 

While it is crenerally believed tbat the schools are not doing all that ought 
to be done by thorn, and in some localities are regarded as effecting only 
an outlay of money systematically, yet there is a growing, healthful senti- 
ment manifest in the increasing number of directors and others who approve 
the system and watch its workings, to discover the defects and apply the 
remedies. From this spirit, if carefully fostered, much good may be ex* 
peeled. 
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Dnrmg several years pa8> there have been held what are known as eountj 
institates, to sopplj, in part, the want of higher schools. The one opened 
in the fall, at Millview, though well attended, was not Buccessful. Owing 
to the introduction and prosecution of a system of political annoyances, 
making it very unpleasant to many, and unprofitable to nearly all to remain, 
it was discontinued much earlier than was at first intended. 
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HatLses. — Four or five houses have been erected, or are in process of coi* 
struction, notwithstanding many disadvantages. Some progress is manifest 
in the improvement and decoration of grounds. Many directors deem it 
almost a waste to attempt to make surroundings attractive, in consequente 
of depredations of rude boys who seem to take delight in defacing and de- 
molishing. Doubtless cause and effect stand somewhat in converse relation 
here. But whether this condition of things arises from the fact that the 
school house and appurtenances have previously been such as not to incite 
respect, or from innate destructiveness in the culprit, the incorrigible should 
be dealt with as the law directs. The planting of shade trees, with smooth- 
ing and enclosing grounds, is usually all that is attempted. A few houses 
are situated in the midst of delightful natural groves ; but many stand 

*' Beiide the straggling fence that skirts the waj, 
With hlossom'd forie onprofitablj gay.*' 

And some lack even this. Some are on low marshy sites, where miasma 
and mud abound, and which are infested with gnats and mosquitoes. I have 
sometimes found the children cultivating force of character by directing 
much of their energies to tactics of defence against these little pests. 

In most of the houses that have any arrangement for ventilation, this 
purpose is secured by letting down the windows, and by an opening in the 
ceiling th%t may be closed at pleasure. At best this plan is imperfect when 
kept in full operation. But the entire object is liable to be defeated, and 
often is defeated. Frequently the underpinning is defective, and the floors 
not tight The weatherboards (nailed upon studding) become warped, 
and with a thin coat of plastering on the inside, it is sometimes necessary 
Jo stop every crevice to keep from suffering with the cold. The building 
should be so constructed that the school room can be kept evenly and com- 
fbrtably warm, and the ingress of pure air not be subject to the will of the 
•ccupants. Again, I must deprecate the building of houses too small. If 
each student could have a separate, independent seat, so remote from hii 
neighbors that he could not be easily jostled or annoyed, it would be rnutk 
better every way. 
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Fumiiure. — The suggestion must be repeated that seats should be graded; 
IhUt the edge of the seat should be perpendicular to the edge of the desk, 
and that the top of the desk should not be too high above the seat. If 
each school room could be furnished with a clock, (as some are,) it would 
promote regularity and promptness. A few bouses have bells, large enough 
to be heard throughout the neighborhood. 

Apparatus, — All but three or four schools hare black-board surface. 
Sereral districts are using the patent slating. Most of the districts have 
made arrangement for supplying out-line maps. I have not reported any 
as being '* well supplied," though a few are tolerably so. 

Schools — No more have been graded, though Harford and Susquehanna 
contemplate doing so. Their condition is about the same as at last report. 
We have summer and winter terms. Many of the summer schools dwindle 
down in numbers during the haying season. In some of the townships they 
kaVe a vacation of two or three weeks at this period. This plan seems ad- 
Tisable, especially when the term extends for four months or more. Th# 
keat that then usually prevails, has an enervating, depressing effect, which 
interferes with the progress of students. 

Best deportment and order in any school, as marked at time of visit, a 
little less than "very good," (IJ). Poorest, "poor," (4). Average, 
''good," (2). 

Best thoroughness in studies, a litttle less than ''very good," (1^). 
Poorest, middling, (3). Average, a little better than "good," (Ij^) 

Examinations and Certificates, — As heretofore, examinations have beem 
thiefly oral. No certificates have been given that do not average "mid- 
dling." >No permanent certificates have been issued yet by me. Yery 
few teachers, not constantly employed at the basiness, can come up to the 
standard fixed by the Department. It seems important, also, that thequali- 
ication required should correspond with that established at our Normal 
school. For these reasons I have thought best to defer a little. But it ap- 
pears desirable and just that the better gprade of certificates should extend 
far a longer time than one year. 

Only subjects involving main principles are introduced at examinationSi 
and the number of these correctly understood by the applicant, is made the 
Wtsis of the figures in the certificate. When the time will admit, an easy, 
familiar method is employed, to avoid embarrassment, as much as possible; 
and correct answers to inquiries are generally brought to view, to render 
the exercises more interesting and instructive. Examinations are usually 
▼try well attended by directors and citizens. 

Teachers, — Aptness to teach is, to a great extent, a natural gift. To# 
many teachers engage in this occupation merely as a matter of conve- 
nience, with no innate aptitude and love /or the work, (or if such they p#a- 
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aes6, it 18 left dormant and undeveloped,) with no well-defined, well-digest- 
ed ideas upon the subject, without having bestowed any serious, persistent 
thought, or perused any well written treatise thereon. Still, quite a large 
proportion of our teachers are earnestlf and conscientiously desirous to 
fulfil their duty. These make commendable progress. Almost all our 
f teachers are females. There can be no doubt that nature has bestowed 
abilities upon these which may, in most instances, be rendered peculiarly 
and admirably adapted to the successful instruction and training of the 
youDg. 'i he pecuniary inducement offered is not sufficient for really well 
qualified teachers. Best apparent success, (as marked at time of visitiog,) 
a little less than **very good,^' (1^). Poorest, *'poor," (*). Average, 
"good," (-2;. 

Mural I attraction. — In some of our schools the Scriptures are read. In 
some, Scriptuie sentiments are statedly presented by children and teachers. 
A large portion of our teachers impart moral principles in the settlement 
of difficulties and disagreements which arise in the school room and on the 
play ground. Some avail themselves of any and all favorable opportunities 
that present tbcmseWes in the general iutercourse of the students. Some, 
also, call the attention of their pupils to the evidences of creative wisdom 
and goodness in the many interesting natural objects around them These 
are undoubtedly two of the most eflective methods. Quite a large number 
of schools have singing, with its refining influences. 

Uniforvixiy of Text-books and number of (Jlasties. — Most of our schools 
approach nearly to a uniformity of books, but some of them have more 
kinds, and more separate recitations than there are scholars in the school 
Largest number of clastes in any school visited, 30. Lowest, 9. Average, 
16. 

Educational Agenciets. — A few of our teachers are attending the Normal 
school at Mansfield. Doubtless, this institution may become, and ought to 
become, one of our most potent aids. If, after acquiring such proficiency as 
is within tbcir reach nearer home, all our teachers could attend a few terms 
at Mansfield, until they sbuuld become thoroughly qualified, both in scien- 
tific ability, and in the art of instructing, it would add many- fold to the 
effectiveness of our schools. It is believed that if directors would, when 
necessary, aid teachers of the respective districts (in accordance with the 
provisions of the school law) to attend the Normal school, with the under- 
standing that such teachers should afterwards, for a fair compensation, ren- 
der their services to such district, it would be decidedly a paying invest- 
ment. 
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TIOGA COUNTY— N. L Reynolds. 

Softool Houses, — Hif<h taxes is a plea which will compel many a little 
•oe to sbiFer in an old and dilapidated school house for years to come. Yet 
Bome of the townships have so much spirit, that even this plea is unavail- 
ing. Charleston, Delmar, Liberty and Sullivan, as usual, take the lead. 
Charleston has erected one of the best houses in the county. Those town- 
ahips heretofore doing least in this line, of course now do nothing. 

Apparatus, — Tioga township, always noted for good schools, has thia 
year added to its school apparatus, the magnetic globe. This is a wise in- 
vestment. The pupils already evince a better understanding of the first 
principles of geography. 

Schools. — There has been very little change during the year, in the mat- 
ter of classifying and gradiug the schools. Suitable houses are wanting. 
The schools heretofore graded have given excellent satisfaction. 

Teachers. — Three hundred and thirty-six teachers have been examined. 
Over sixty of these had never taught. Twenty-five males only have been 
employed ; nearly one hundred less than in 1860. All the female teachers 
with reasonable qualifications were employed then ; yet the schools for- 
merly taught by these one hundred young men, have to be taught now by fe- 
males. The number of qualified female teachers has increased so as to sup- 
ply about one-half of this deficiency. The others are from the "not qualified." 
Some females think teaching is easier than house work They go to school 
jast enough to get the poorest certificate, and then think to make teaching 
A business. We shall not, however, be troubled with them much longer. 
Our Normal school will soon make the supply of well qualified teachers in 
•ome degree commensurate with the demand. Labor is well paid School- 
ing is cheap. With diligence and determination the poorest may be tht 
wisest. 

Visitations. — The number of visits, by Mr. Elliott and myself, is greater 
than the number of schools in the county, but on account of the hasty changt 
in the middle of the school year, some were visited twice, and others not 
at all. it is to be regretted that any should have been omitted, for when a 
•chool is not visited, it has lost the most valuable part of the superintend- 
ent's labor. I realized this in my recent visits, more than ever before. I 
found many pupils in schools which I had visited seven years before, re- 
membering almost everything I then did and said. What an opportunity 
to plant in these receptive minds, seed truths, which shall by and by spring 
ap and bring forth a bountiful harvest I 

Seven years ago, when I visited the schools of the eounty, I wrote in a 
book the names of over six thousand pupils, marking the degree of their 
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advancement in each branch which they stadied. In mj visitations I havt 
carried this book with me, and when about to leave the school, called tht 
names of those former pupils, asking those present to tell what had becomt 
of them. This was intensely interesting to the scholars as well as to my- 
self. I elicited some very curious and instructive statistics. Of three tbon- 
land five hundred and fifty-four male and female pupils, whose names I 
thus called, five hundred and fifty-nine had been in the army, about one- 
sixth of all, or one-third of the males, or two out of three who were oU 
enough to go. Of the five hundred and fifty-nine who went to the army, 
one hundred and twenty- eight only are dead, or about one in five ; few in 
proportion to the number, but enough to bring sorrow and weeping ints 
nearly every school I visited. These noble boys are embalmed in the memo- 
ries of their kind and loving school mates. Of the two thousand nine hun- 
dred and ninety-five remaining at home, one hundred and thirty-two art 
dead, or only one in twenty- three. Thus we see the risk of losing one's 
life in the army was about five-fold greater than in remaining at home. Of 
the three thousand five hundred and fifty-four, five hundred and fifty-nint 
are married. The pupils have become the parents. 

How soon the results of school training affect the character of the citizei 
and the State. The truths taught in the schools only seven years ago, are 
now being acted^upon, and in many instances voted upon, by multitudes. 

Of the three thousand five hundred and fifty- four, only five hundred and 
seventy-one are now attending school. The answers given for others wert 
various. Of many it was said, ''living at home ;" of some, "at work out;" 
again of others, "ran away from the draft," "deserted," "gone to Canada," 
kc. I noticed one bright little boy weeping bitterly, while I was calling 
the roll, and after school I inquired of the teacher the cause. He said oie 
•f the naipes belonged to his brother, and he had fled the draft, and this 
^7i ^ younger brother, was weeping for shame. He feared that some one 
would tell. How different these tears from those wept over the grave sf 
the fallen hero, who has nobly died in the defence of his country. 

Remarks. — I do not suppose the duties of this office have been performed 
with as much profit to the county as they would have been, had Mr. Elliott 
served his whole term. No man could step into his tracks, without a mo- 
ment's notice, and carry out his plans as effectually as he would have dona. 
He felt it his duty, in the dark days of the republic, to hasten to its defence, 
to see to it that we had a country wherein common schools were possibls. 
I do not regret that he and thousands like him, responded to their coum- 
Iry's call, but I do regret that the schools should have suffered thereby. 
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UNION COUNTY.— C. V. Gundy. 

School Houses. — Three houses have been erected. In Limestone one ; im 
Qregg one, and in East BafTalo one. The house in Limestone is a frame build- 
ing of commodious size, neatly finished, and well suited to the wants of the 
district. The one erected in Gregg township is of brick, and completes the 
set of new houses, which for neatness of style, and durability of structure, 
are not surpassed by any in the county. East Buffalo has but made a be- 
ginning. The house erected is a brick structure of ample dimensions, neatly 
finished, and reflects credit upon the good taste of the district. Many of the 
houses are still unfit for their use. Many of the first houses are now giving 
way, which leaves a large proportion to be re- built in a comparatively short 
time. While it is to be regretted that many of the houses are thus in bad 
condition, it nevertheless is encouraging to see the old school house re- 
placed by a new and better one, as rapidly as circumstances will permit. 

Furniture. — The furniture in the new houses is of a substantial kind, and 
generally sufiicient in quantity. In many of the old houses the furniture 
has become very much impaired, but I found in none furniture that could be 
classed as injurious. 

Apparaiun — There has been no new apparatus introduced, except in a 
few cases the schools have been supplied with writing charts. Some have 
out-line maps, and in a few cases I found a globe of a small size, which was 
generally the property of the teacher. None of the houses are destitute of 
black-board surface. 

Graded Schools. — There aro twenty- five graded schools. I think the 
necessity for a number of others is apparent, and those districts being un- 
der eflBcient boards of directors, we expect, ere long, to have schools of a 
higher grade established in different parts of the county. 

Teachers. — Ninety-five certificates have been granted ; but owing to the 
high standard required by the Department, but few are entitled to a pro- 
fessional certificate. It is ray opinion that the average grade of certificate 
held this year is lower than that of three years ago. Since that time many 
of the more experienced teachers have been obliged to leave the profession. 
A man having a family to support had to leave the school room and seek 
employment elsewhere, or allow his family to suffer. The average salary 
for mule toa'?hers wos $'23 60, very liitie advancement on formal* times, 
while the means of subsistence and clothing have advanced three-fold, and 
in some cases even more. It cannot reflect very creditably upon the intel- 
lectual qualifications of a teacher who attempts to support a family with a 
salary of $23 60 per month, particularly if he is oblighed to leave home to 
seek employment, and pay four dollars per week for boarding. Thus it 
happened that much of the best talent, and the most successful teachers, were 
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lost to the schools, while their places had to he filled hj those less ezpe* 
rienced. I think it is to be noticed that in many cases females are more com- 
petent, and with few exceptions, more successful in the school room than 
males. 

Viisitation, — A number of the schools were not visited. 1 commenced 
risiting about the first of February, which was the date of my commission. 
I was unable to ^pend much time in any of the schools, as there was but 
about five weeks of the school term remaining. I spent the time in observ- 
ing the methods employed by the teacher, and before leaving addressed a 
few words to the school, feeling, however, that very little good could bt 
the result of so short a visit. 

Moral Instructio-n. — In a large proportion of the schools the Scripturt 
was read as a devotional exercise, each morning. 

County Instiiute. — There was no meeting of the county institute, in c<m- 
sequence of the resignation of the county superintendent. At the last meet- 
ing of the institute, an effort was made to establish a teachers' library. 
Since that time, so much of irregularity has attended the school operations, 
that nothing more has been done, but the project is still held by the teaeh- 
ers as an important feature in the school system. 

Text-Books, — Should a uniform series of text-books be adopted ? First. 
It is desirable, inasmuch as it will secure the best talent in the selection 
of a book. Second. It will diminish the expense of the system and thni 
place its advantages more within reach of the poor. Third. It is the only 
means of arriving at a thorough classificatien. 
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School Houses. — Ten new houses have been erected, all frame, at an ag- 
g^gate cost of $10,850. Several of these are creditable, but only one worthy 
of special notice. The house in Oil City is a neat two-story building, thirty- 
four by fifty, with ceilings twelve and fourteen feet in height. This build- 
ing is to be furnished with the most approved furniture. Cost of house and 
furniture, estimated at $7,000. Although having spoken on the subject in 
several previous reports, I cannot refrain from again enjoining upon direc- 
tors, the importance of enlarging and beautifying the grounds attached to 
school houses. A school lot, where practicable, should consist of not less 
than an acre of ground, neatly fenced and planted with trees, shrubbery, Ac. 
The scholars require sufficient play-grounds. The love of the beautiful 
should be cultivated in our youth. Shall we have this taught at home by 
the adornments of our private residences, and then have these teachings 
counteracted by the surroundings of the school housef " But all these im- 
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provements will cost money." Are not the same improTemeDts aronnd 
our dwelling attended with expense; and yet what person of taste wonid 
dispense with the fence and trees aronnd his home ? "The scholars wonld 
soon destroy everything." Would this not be attributable to a want of 
proper education, and should this be any longer neglected ? With proper 
encouragement and assistance from directors and teachers, the adornment 
and preservation of the school grounds might generally be left to the scholars 
with perfect safety. By reference to the table of statistics, it will be seen 
that more than nine-tenths of our school houses are unprovided with suita- 
ble out-houses. Does not the comfort of the pupils and common decency 
require that this matter should be remedied ? I would here make an ear- 
nest appeal in behalf of our schools, to those citizens and strangers who 
have suddenly grown rich from the oil developments. You no doubt feel 
anxious of doiug good to your fellow men, with some of the means with 
which you have been blessed, and are looking around for a channel in which 
to direct your benefactions. Will your donations be to some distant col- 
lege or inatitution already well provided for, or will you leave as a memo- 
rial, in the district in which you have accumnlated your wealth, a neat and 
commodious district school bouse, with well enclosed and ornamented 
grounds, which will prove a valuable investment, be a tribute of gratitude 
to the country that has enriched you, and bring the blessings of the youth 
upon the donor? But a few days income would accomplJRh this. 

Furniture and Apparatus. — Very little change has been made, since my 
last report, in furniture. Comfortable furniture encourages the mental and 
physical growth of the pupil, and is an auxiliary in the governing of a school. 
Some of our desks and benches prove a torturing rack to the little ones. 
In seating houses, the interests of the night meetings are often more con- 
sulted than those of the litthe tenants of the day time. In many schools 
the de^ks are not graded to the various heights of the scholars, and are 
made too high. The seats are also too high, too narrow, and too straight 
in the back. 

Twenty -three schools were furnished with Cornell's out line maps. A 
small but regular yearly appropriation by the directors would soon supply 
our schools with necessary apparatus, and the amount thus expended would 
scarcely be missed. 

Schools. — The oil excitement has diffused life and energy to all avoca- 
tions. Improvement and prosperity are marked in all parts of the county. 
The church and the school are two exceptions to this general rule. They 
have been retarded rather than advanced. This county is in a transition 
state. Several boards of directors have been broken up, and whole com- 
munities changed. The old settlers are rapidly leaving and new ones taking 
their places. Many of the latter are without families. A great many ex- 
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pect to remain but a short time, merely awaiting their harvest. Our po|Ni« 
lation is qomposed of all classes and conditions, with their various Stati 
and sectional prejudices in educational matters. Under such a state of 
affairs it cannot be expected that much advancement can be reported. Our 
hopes lie in a *' re- construction,'^ which we trust may be speedy and effet- 
tual. 

Graded Schools. — The only newly graded schools are those of Oil City, 
which have been wrested from the mire and placed on sure footing. Wt 
fear not to trust those schools in the hands of the efficient board now ii 
l)0wer, and confidently look for a "large yield.'' 

Examinations. — No private examinations were granted. The public ex- 
aminations were not as well attended as usual. There were thirty-eight of 
these. The plan of examining varied but little from that given in a pre- 
vious report. Twelve certificates were extended and thirty-six endorsed. 
Teachers. — The ratio of male to female teachers was as one to six. The 
success of the latter class, where competent ones have been employed, hat 
rapidly worn away the prejudice formerly existing against them. Too many 
teachers are paid for neglecting the education of their pupils. The procesi 
of putting the scholar through the spelling book and reader still prevails; 
and reveling and spelling and spoiling and reading are practiced u:itil they 
become wearisome to the flesh, although the mind may be but little exer- 
cised thereby. That healthy oral instruction, which advances the scholar 
equally in all the branches, and thus secures a symmetrical development of 
the faculties, does not fully occupy the place which I have labored to have 
it occupy. 

Visitations. — Of the influence of long visits, compared with short and 
more frequent ones, my experience would lead mo to favor the former, for 
the following reasons. All assumed appearance on part of teacher or school 
is either avoided or exposed. The real defects of the teacher or school art 
seen, and a chance given for correction and advice. The visitor becomes bel- 
ter acquainted with the visited and more iatcreeted in their work. Where 
practicable, I would make a long visit near the commencement of the term, 
afterward making a shorter one, and seeing whether, and how, my hints had 
been improved, the eff'ecton the school, and offering such additional instrut- 
tion as might seem requisite. My time, while in the school room, is spent 
in observing and noting down the rpsult, correcting and advl«in;r teaching 
by precept and example, collecting statistics and addressing the school. 

District lattitutes. — Beside the usual hindrances with which the district 
institute had to contend, there were special local difficulties, unnecessary 
here to mention, which contributed much to the failure of these worthy 
means for the improvement of teacher and st^hool. 

Normal School, — I have several times visited the State Normal school of 
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this district, located at Edinboro', and seen it in all its phases and depart- 
ments. This school is in a prosperons condition. It is well managed, and 
is a credit to the district and State. During the year five hundred and 
eighty-four pupils have attended the Normal department, of which number 
one hundred and three were firom Yenango county. 



WARREN COUNTY.— 0. W. Stowi. 

County Superintendency. — The office of county superintendent was filled 
during the first ten months of the past school year, by W. F. Dairy mple, Esq., 
who had already served the county for four years previously. Few schools 
were in session during the months of April and May, and the work of those 
months was mostly confined to examinations. The following report, then, 
is founded in part on facts derived from Mr. Dalrymple, and in part on my 
own observations, made before, as well as since, my official duties com- 
menced. 

School Houses. — Three new ones were built. About thirty of the old ones 
remaining may fairly be regarded as unfit for use, and should be re-placed 
by new ones. 

Furniture, — Little, if any, has been procured during the year, and the 
majority of the districts must be regarded as insufficiently supplied. In 
some, the want of new and more suitable furniture is pressing. 

Schools. — There are several claiming to be graded, yet the basis of grada* 
tion is generally size and number of plipils, rather than excellency ^of scho- 
larship. The gradation is little more than nominal. The one in Warren 
has five grades and six teachers. The directors propose to add one or two 
more rooms, and the same number of teachers, the coming year. If, at the 
same time, they re-grade the school upon a definite, uniform system, and 
require of teachers a full understanding and strict observance of this sys- 
tem, the efficiency of the school will be greatly increased. Tideoute has 
appropriated money for a new house, and it is also proposed to grade the 
schools there, so soon as the new house is completed. Probably the great- 
est obstacle in the way of the success of our schools, (and this is particularly 
apparent in graded schools, as classification in these is generally more 
nearly perfect,) is the irregularity of attendance. Parents are the proper 
parties to remedy this evil, though stricter rules by directors, and careful 
observance of them by teachers, drawing public attention to the matter, and 
probably exciting popular prejudice and opposition at first, if persisted in, 
will eventually accomplish the desired reform. 
13 SoHOOL Rip. 
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Teachers.'-^Thej hare generally been saccessfal. A few failed in gor* 
ernment, and a few entered the school room as teachers, when they wonld 
more appropriately and profitably ha^e gone there as learners. The Nor- 
mal school in oar vicinity, institutes and associations at home are proving 
valuable agencies in raising the standard of teaching and teachers. 

ExaminaHons. — These, as in former years, have been mostly oral, and to 
a degree topical. Few certificates reach a No. I grade throughout, while 
a goodly number average above two. Quite a number of permanent certi- 
ficates have been issued during the year, to teachers of experience and 
proved efficiency and faithfulness in the school room. 

ViisitcUion, — Mr. Dalrymple reports 187 visits made during the year, and 
in the month of May, I made some 20, making 207 during the school year. 

Institutes, dec, — Pine Grove only sustained district institutes fully and 
successfully. The neglect was not wholly excusable, for lack of interest by 
teachers and directors alike was its real cause. Still, during one-half the 
year, deep snows and severe weather rendered it virtually impossible for 
lady teachers, who had charge of nearly all our schools, to meet together 
as the law contemplated. 

The County Associaiion, formed one year ago, held three meetings dur* 
ing the year, viz : One in June, at Sugar Orove, one in connection with the 
institute in the fall, and one in Warren, in the winter. The meetings were 
generally well attended and well sustained, though the labor of sustaining 
them was not sufficiently equalized among the members. The association 
is doing a good work, and should receive a still more enthusiastic support 
from teachers, and more general attention from directors and friends of the 
common school system. ^ 

One Cbunty Institute was held in connection with the association, in Co- 
lumbus borough, in November. Profs. Waters, Haskins and Beach, of 
Meadville, and Thompson, Hamilton and Supt. Fisk, from Edinboro', were 
present during part of the session, and rendered acceptable aid in its ex- 
ercises. The £rie county institute was in session at the same time in 
Corry, and on the third day of the session, the two united in Corry. The 
institute is growing in favor among teachers, but still encounters some 
prejudice among the people. Again, teachers are too generally inclined to 
be simply ** hearers of the word," at the meetings, and not active participa- 
tors in their exercises. Receiving no aid from the State, these meetings 
proceed on the '' mutual" plan, and should be self sustaining. 

Complanter Indians. — The whole number of pupils reported is thirty- 
seven, the same as the previous year. The school is kept open during a 
single term of six months, and is probably accomplishing all that could rea- 
sonably be expected of it. Miss Cynthia E. Pearce, the teacher of th« 
previous term, retained charge of the school during the year, proving effi- 
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^ent, uid enjoyisg the eonfidence of the little eommnnity in which it i» 
sitaated. The expenses of the year were as follows : 
To Miss 0. E. Pearce^ for six months' teaching, at $16 per month, $96 00 
For books and incidentals 4 00 



100 00 



Makig one hundred dollars in all, being the amount of the State draft re- 
ceived. 
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School Houses, — The school hoases erected are all good frame buildings. 
The refusal of land-holders to sell suitable and convenient sites, cbmpels di- 
rectors to take such as they can get; and too often they are forced to build 
on sites unattractive, small and inconvenient. The Legistature should 
remedy this by making general the " special act as to sites," for Chester, « 
Crawford, Delaware, Erie, Fayette, Potter and others. 

I^mUure. — The *fiimiture in the new houses are double box desks and 
seats, graded in size to suit pupils of different ages. The want of proper 
recitation seats is felt in most of the school houses, especially in such as 
are arranged with teacher's desk, recitation stand, and black-board at one 
end of the school room. 

Chadded Schools. — In addition to the graded schools, reported last year, 
the Millsboro' school has been graded. .The schools of Fredericktown, Bent- 
leysville, Cross Creik, Burgettstown and Independence, should be graded ( 
without longer delay. 

Branches Taught. — Algebra, geometry, trigonometry, physiology, natu- 
ral philosophy, book-keeping, drawing, music and Latin were taught, in 
addition to those named in the provisional certificate. One or more of the 
branches above enumerated was taught in one hundred and twenty-three 
schools. The demand for instruction in these branches is increasing, as the 
character of the instruction in the branches named in the certificate is ele- 
vated. By private study, the aid of the Normal and other schools, the 
teachers are keeping pace with the demand. 

Teachers. — More teachers, of a greater amount of experience, together 
with an advance in qualification, are making marked improvement in the 
schools. 

Examinations, — The examinations were written, except in reading and 
mental arithmetic. The written examination is the best test of scholarship, 
but more laborious to the examiner and less satisfactory to the audience 
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The applicants being in excess of the schools, I was eoabled to reject mtmj 
of the least qualified. 

District InatUutea. — In the school room, in the institute and in the exami- 
nation, I observed that the members of the efficient district institates could 
answer and discuss questions, dispose of topics and give instruction or ex- 
planations, with much more ease and ability than others, not enjoying these 
advantages. 

The general opinion with regard to institutes is unfavorable ; for most 
persons think that unless the exercises abound in exciting debates, sharp 
quibbles, sarcastic remarks ^d tart rejoinders, there is no interest, and 
therefore they are worthless. 

Educational Agencies. — The agency to which we mainly look for the pre- 
paration of the teachers, is the South- Western Normal school. This insti- 
tution, situated in the progressive borough of California, and conducted by 
a faculty of experienced and competent teachers, is receiving the liberal 
patronage of the teachers, because it is worthy o^t ^ and it should and 
will receive generous contributions from the friends of education in this 
Normal district, that it may be made to comply with the law, and be recog- 
nized as one of the State Normal schools. Washington and Jefferson col- 
leges, (now united,) Washington and Pleasant Hill seminary, are well pat- 
ronized, and are doing a noble work in the field of general education. 
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School Houses. — The whole number of school housed is 188. Of these, 
183 are frame, 4 stone and 1 brick. Five new houses have been erected 
during the year ; twenty- eight are still unfit for use, and some thirty need 
material repairs. Of the one hundred and eighty* eight houses, one hun- 
dred and forty- five have no out- houses. The new houses are all ft-ame, 
neatly and substantially built, a*hd painted on the outside, at an average cost 
of about five hundred dollars. Their locations, for the most part, are judi- 
ciously selected, but as in the case of nearly all the others, they are built 
by the road side, and have no lot enclosed, or grounds suitably improved 
or ornamented. Thus, although something has been effected in the work of 
building school houses and ornamenting grounds, there is room for improve- 
ment. 

Furniture. — The number of houses that can be said to be supplied with 
suitalie furniture, is one hundred ; with insufficient, eighty-eight. Most 
of the houses are supplied with a table or desk for the teacher and black- 
board, desks and seats for the pupils, with broom, and pail and cup. But 
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fortber than this, booses are destitute of farnitare. And eren In tbese 
articles, many boases are deficient. The seats are not so arranf^ed tbattbe 
pupils faee the teaeber, nor so that each pnpil can bare free access to bis 
own desk without disturbing others. If, in the erection of school honses, 
«nd in the selection and arrangement of school farniture, the directions and 
suggestions found in the " Pennsylvania School Architecture," could be 
more carefully studied and followed, it is believed that marked improve- 
ment in this respect would be attained. 

Apparatus, — The number of houses well supplied with apparatus, is one ; 
with a few articles, nine ; wholly without apparatus, one hundred and sev- 
<enty- eight. An attempt was made during the winter to supply the schools 
with out-line maps, bat on account of the impassable state of the roads, the 
enterprise, for the time, was abandoned. The work is now progressing and 
the directors, in many districts, are heartily seconding the effort. Except- 
ing this, almost nothing has been accomplished in this important depart- 
ment. 

Bchools. — 'n>e whole number of schools is 192. Number properly graded, 
one ; partially, three. None have been graded during the year. The one 
graded in Honesdale, eontinues to be a success and is deservedly popular. 
The number of its pupils has annually increased, until the directors have been 
obliged to employ an additional teacher, and transfer one department to an- 
other building. It has now six departments and eight teachers ; one prin- 
oipal teacher to each grade, and in the higher department, two assistants. 
It is now decidedly the most efficient school in the county, and is exerting . 
• most salutary influence on the interests of popular education. The three 
partially graded work well in their sphere, but their buildings being imper- 
fectly adapted to their use, they have not fully exemplified the excellencies 
of the system. The other schools, though not graded, are well classified, 
And conducted with something more than their usual ability. They are 
iietter classified, kept in a neater condition, are more thoroughly governed, 
and more perfectly instructed than ever before. The number in which the 
Bible is read is one hundred and seventy- five. The directors of Waymart 
<lirectly prohibited its use in their scbools, but the citizens generaly felt 
^ggneved and will speedily remedy the evil, and restore the use of the 
Bible. The Bible is a revelation from God to man; its use is both morally 
4Uid intellectually beneficial, and to the extent of my ability, I have en* 
oouraged its use in the schools, not as a text or sectarian book, but aa a 
means of hallowed influence and as the basis of moral instruction. 

Hxaminations. — The whole number of district examinations held is twen- 
ty-four ; special forty-three. The whole number of candidates examined is 
two hundred and twenty-one. Of these, two hundred and two received pro* 
wisional certificates, eight professional, and sixteen were rejected. Of the 
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two hundred and two who received provisional certificatee, one hnndre 
and sixteen were examined pnbliclj, forty-three privately and forty-oneha^ 
their certificates renewed. On account of heavy raios during the pablie 
examinations, many of the teachers were unable to attend, and the number 
of private examinations, and renewal of certificates, has been greater thaa 
usual. The examinations have been coaducted much as heretofore, eom- 
bining both the oral and written methods. Bj the oral, more questions eas 
,be asked and answered, more interest can be excited and sustained, and the 
qualifications of the applicant, it is believed, can be more definitely deter- 
mined. The examinations were published in both county papers at least three 
weeks previous to the time, but owing to a want of interest on the subject, 
or to the unusual scarcity of help, or to something else, they have not been 
generally attended by either the directors or citizens. A better attendance, 
on the part of both, without doubt, would add materially to the interest and 
benefit of these intellectual gatherlDgs. 

Teachers. — The whole number of teachers employed is two hundred and 
sixty-seven. Of these, thirty-three were males and two hundred and thirty- 
four females. Nine males and twenty-nine females held professional cer- 
tificates. The lowest figure is 4, and the general average is not far from 2. 
In their work the teachers have manifested a commendable diligence and 
zeal, and secured, to a good degree, the coofidence of their employers. Meet 
of the older and more experienced teachers have gone into the army, or into 
other and more lucrative employments, and their places have necessarily 
been filled with others of less experience. Still the new teachers have gone 
into the work with a good degree of interest and energv, and have generally 
been successful On the whole, the teachers have done well. Both in the 
government of the schools, and in imparting instruction, they are making 
progress. 

VisitcUions, — The whole number of visits made is two hundred and seven- 
ty, each visit averaging not far from two hours. One of the districts was 
visited four times ; thirteen twice \ eight once, and four were closed before I 
could reach them. 1 aimed, as heretofore, to visit all the schools twice, but 
owing to sickness in the summer, and the impassable state of the roads 
during a part of the winter, my usual amount of work in this important 
department was not accomplished. As it was, I traveled something over 
two thousand five hundred miles, along roads frequently obstructed by 
slides, rocks, creeks, trees, and generally about as bad as are often found. 
In fourteen of these visits I have been attended by one or two directors; 
but in most cases the directors are unable, they think, to spend much time 
in this delightful and important work. In my visits I have generally re- 
quested the teachers to go on in their usual course ; commended what was 
right ; called attention to what was wrong ; suggested improvements in the 
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manner of teaching or governing the school, if suggestions were necessary, 
and closed the visit bj an address of from ten to fifteen mioates, calculated 
to encourage and stimulate both teacher and pupils, in the work to which 
they are devoted. 

District Institutes. — District institutes have been decidedly unpopular, 
both among teachers and directors. Our schools are scattered, our roads 
are horrible, our most experienced male teachers are in other employments, 
our remaining teachers are mostly young, consequently it is difficult to sus- 
tain the institutes with interest or benefit. In many cases a teacher must 
either walk six or eight miles, or hire a conveyance at an expense of three 
or four dollass, or remain at home and forfeit the penalty. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the directors havegenerally permitted the teachers to teach, and 
the institutes have fallen into disuse. 

Miscellaneous. — The Honesdale graded school, the academy at Damas- 
cus, Mrs. Rodman's pri?ate school, at Hawley, Miss Tinker's, at Waymart, 
and Miss Brenn's, at Mt. Pleasant, have done a good work, and heartily 
co-operated in advancing the interests of education and in qualifying the 
teachers for their respoDsible work. 

On the whole, I feel much encouraged. The terrible struggle through 
which we have just passed has no doubt retarded our progress, but through 
all our trials we have made some advancement. And now that our Gov- 
ernment is saved, our liberty is secured, our Union is perpetuated, we may 
aafely anticipate a still more prosperous future. 
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A careful observance of educational events denotes a slow but steady pro- 
gress. It was feared there would be a retrograde movement, from the with- 
drawal of a large number of teachers of experience and the consequent em- 
ployment of new ones, but the large increase in the average attendance, and 
the improvement in the organization and classification of schools, show an 
advance. 

School Bouses. — There were seven new houses built. None of these are 
particularly worthy of note except one, in Rostraver. It is of frame, large 
and well proportioned, has comfortable forniture, and is admirably arranged 
for ventilation. It was built at a cost of $1,150. 

Public sentiment in reference to school grounds and buildings is improv- 
ing. Within the last few years there has been a number of exhibitions of 
taste, economy and a desire for the comfort of children, in this particular. 
There are comfortable houses, pleasantly located, with large and improved 
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grounds. The school rooms and all the sorroondings are attractive, and 
calculated to make the associations of school pleasant. Bat in many cases 
it would appear that buildings were erected without any regard for taste 
and comfort, or true economy. They are too small, and are not properly 
furnished ; are situated on small, unimproved lots, which forbid, rather than 
Invite, participation in those youthful sports so necessary to physical heaHh 
and mental activity, and are frequently without out-houses sufficient either 
for economy or propriety. In many cases where the grounds are sufficioit^ 
and by a little outlay could be rendered neat and tasteful, they are left a 
waste common, without even a tree for shelter or ornament. 

When our school houses are all well situated and comfortable, and are 
surrounded with sufficient and tastefully improved grounds, we may exx>ect 
many of the evils now attending schools to vanish. 

Furniture and .^pparatua, — The improvement in furniture is about equal 
to that in school buildings. The desirableness of comfortable and substan- 
tial furniture is so evident as not to need comment. Nearly all our school 
rooms are supplied with good black-board surface, and with out-line maps 
and primary charts. No apparatus worthy of note has been furnished, ez* 
cept in Oreensburg. 

The Chraded Schools are the same as last year, except that there is an 
additional school in Greensburg and Latrobe, and a decided improvement 
in the grading in Salem borough. There are now six schools in Oreens- 
burg and four in Latrobe, the high school of each affording advantages 
equal to a first class academy. Oreensburg will soon be as noted for its 
public schools as it once was for its want of them. West Newton and 
Mount Pleasant schools are poorly graded, and although taught by efficient 
teachers, the difficulties in the way prevent a proper advance. A false 
economy has delayed building the necessary houses for union schools. The 
people of these boroughs need not expect good schools until they have good 
buildings, and a. change from the h^ilf day system. 

The reports of directors and controllers of graded schools, wherever they 
have been under proper regulations, and in operation a sufficient length of 
time to develop their workings, show their superiority both as a matter of 
worth and economy. ' 

Examinations were held in the different townships, all well attended by 
teachers, directors and citizens. The number of applicants was less than 
usual, and many of them were examined for the first time. Eight per cent 
were rejected. An unusually large number applied for private examina- 
tion, which was caused by the difficulty in supplying all the schools with 
teachers at the time of the opening. This also caused me to endorse a few 
certificates of teachers from remote sections of the county, though in no 
case did I renew a certificate without examination, where there was % 
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probability of the applicant receiving a different grade of wages by the 
renewal 

Teachers, — Aboat an equal nnn^ber of males and females were employed, 
and when similarly situated, with about the same success. Prejudices still 
exist, in some localities, against the employment of females, but their suc- 
cess has proved these to be ui^just. The reason for this is, likely, the em- 
ployment, formerly, of young, poorly qualified ladies, to watch over the 
little ones during. the summer months, merely giving it the name of teach- 
ing ; and there naturally was, and still is, a hesitancy in employing persons 
of this class to conduct real schools. 

VieUations, — All the schools were not visited, nor can they be, during 
the short term in which they are open, and the officer do justice to the 
schools and himself Very few visits were made in company with parents 
and directors, though^ t^'^r^wa^j^ays a willingness on their part when 
not pre-engaged. 

The comparative usefulness of short visits and frequent, or longer ones 
and less frequent, depends upon the condition of the school and the success 
of the teacher. Where there is a want in the organization and classifica- 
tion, and the teacher is without experience, particularly if his heart is not 
in the work^ time must be taken to shape the course of the teacher, and give 
to the pupils some idea of what the school should be, and of what is neces- 
sary on their part to make it such. If possible there should be a second 
visit, to see that efforts are being made to carry out the plans proposed. 
Where the school is properly conducted, a short visit is all that is neces- 
sary, to point out the little defects, and by some friendly counsel to encour- 
age the teacher and pupils. 

Dutrict Institutes were successful, and the friends of schools regpret the 
repeal of the law in reference to them. In some instances they in a mea* 
sare failed, but this was either from want of a competent leader, or a decided 
lack of interest on the part of a majority of the members. There need be 
no failure here. If teachers are willing and anxious to improve, they will 
be prompt and regular in their attendance, and their several needs will sug- 
gest the exercises. No one is so nearly perfect that nothing can be learned 
by a day's intercourse with others engaged in the same work, and it la 
manifesting a selfish and unchristian disposition for teachers of experience 
not to be willing to assist others. I attended fourteen different institutes, 
and performed any duties that were desired by the teachers, or that were 
considered of importance to their success. 

The annual meeting of the county institute was held at Latrobe. It was 
not as largely attended as usual, but was considered more profitable to all 
present. Able assistance was rendered by Professors S. B. Thompson, of 
Bdinboro', and B. Eidd, of Cincinnati, and Dr. C. Gutter, of Massachosetta. 
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The edncational institntioDS, of a higher grade than common schools, are 
Westmoreland college^Sewickley, Irwin, Harrison City and Li|conier acade- 
mies, and St. Vincent and St. Kavier schools. Westmoreland college and 
the different academies each propose to give special attention to those de- 
siring to teach, bnt heretofore there has been but little system in the Nor- 
mal drills afforded. A Normal school, with an efficient head, wonid meet 
with every encouragement. 

St. Vincent and St. Eavier are Catholic schools — the former for yoong 
men, the latter for ladies — and furnish excellent advantages, and are sus- 
tained by a liberal patronage. 

Examinations, — Improvement in the standard of qualifications of teach- 
ers is the great object to be kept in view, in our efforts to advance the ia- 
terests of common schools. This, latterly, has advanced rapidly, though 
it is not yet what it should be. Pre^v^to* t^e iMusion of the school law 
establishing the superintendcucy, there was such a lack of system and thor- 
oughness ia conducting examinations, that nearly defeated their object 
Almost any one could be licensed to teach. The course of examinations 
established by the new law showed plainly the great want of the system. 
It was made evident to every one that a reform must be made, and the co- 
eperation of teachers and directors was in a measure secured. 

Eleven series of annual examinations have been held, cutting off the 
worthless and stimulating otbtirs to improvement, until now the fruits of 
this policy are evident in every locality. There is still a want of active, 
well qualified men and women, who will devote themselves to teaching; yet 
we have among our teacl^rs a degree of intelligence and professional inte- 
rest that is highly creditable. Let a greater advance be made ; let the 
standard still be elevated, and a greater demand will be created for the well 
qualified, and those who fail to come up to a reasonable standard will have 
to seek employment elsewhere. 

Although much has been done by the series of examinations instituted, 
they have not been free from defects. Inexperience on the part of the ex- 
aminer, and the low degree of qualifications of many of the applicants, pre- 
vented, indeed, made unnecessary, the application of proper tests. Expe- 
rience and the wants of our teachers and schools have in a measure remedied 
this. In order to secure thoroughness in examinations and fairness in grading 
certificates, the method generally adopted, and which can be recommended 
if properly carried out, is a combination of the '*oral," and "written," by 
topics, and according to the professed acquirements of the applicant. By 
pursuing this plan, particularly in the oral examination, thie examiner is not 
obliged to ask questions upon any topic upon which the applicant professes 
ignorance, and the person examined will get credit for all he knows, in every 
branch. The examination need not cover a great deal of ground, bat sm- 
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bracing a few distinct topics, let it be thorongh. The examiner can then 
jadge of the degree of knowledge possessed bj the applicant, and also of 
his mental discipline and ability to impart to others. 

The objection is frequently raided to this method, that those whose minds 
have not been properly disciplined, cannot do themselves justice. But wt 
want the minds of our youth to be scientifically trained, and in order to se- 
eare this culture, we must have it in our teachers. If those wishing to 
teach have not the ability to impart, and explain clearly and concisely any 
given topic, without the aid of a text- book, they certainly need some incen- 
tive to induce them to be able to do so. This objection, and that of its ten- 
dency to embarrass, will be removed by making part of the examination 
written, and by questions similar in nature for all. 

In order that the grading be uniform, there must be a fixed standard of 
qualifications, the minimum 6f which should not be departed from. The 
relative extent and thoroughness of acquirement, and ability to impart in- 
struction, should be marked according to the scale laid down by the De- 
partment. 



WYOMING COUNTY.— W. La Monte. 

In a very beautiful place, on the right bank of the far-famed Bowman's 
ereek, where the scenery is picturesque and delightful, the school directors 
of £aton have caused to be built a new school house. The building is com- 
modious, and the seats arranged for convenience, comfort and durability. 
A good room has been purchased at Factoryville, for the accommodation 
of the scholars in that district; ample light, sufficient black-board surface 
and good seats are among its best features. One school house in Brain- 
trim, on the left bank of the Susquehanna, was swept away by the flood in 
March last. I am glad to report three school houses as furnished with 
out-houses. No school lot is inclosed. The schools are poorly supplied 
with apparatus ; a black-board being about the only article in that line. A 
few have MitchelPs map of the United States. Exeter, Clinton, Nicholson, 
North Braifch and Meshoppen, have just furnished their schools with out- 
line maps, a great step in advance for this county. We trust the remain- 
ing districts will soon have them. 

Schools. — Excepting one school in Exeter, which was kept open eight 
months, the schools are kept open but four and six months during the year. 
This, coupled with an irregular attendance, tends to keep the schools back- 
ward. 
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Teachers. — A few of oar teachers are fitted for their responsible duties. 
Three have attended Normal schools, fourteen are acquainted with some 
work on the theory and practice of teaching. There were but eleven male 
teachers employed the past year. Over fifty taught for wag^s varying from 
six to eight dollars during the summer. Such a compensation is not a suffi- 
cient inducement for teachers either to attend high schools or make the ne- 
cessary preparation to become first class instructors. It is due to the teach- 
ers to say, that notwithstanding these ulrawbacks, they are working with 
commendable zeal; and marked success in many instances follows from 
their efforts. To support the schools, even at these low wages, for six 
months, requires a tax of eight or ten mills on the dollar. A larger State 
appropriation would be a very great help to many districts. 

Examinations. — Sixteen public examinations have been held. The oral 
and written methods were combined, to ascertain the qualifications of teach- 
ers. Several who have held certificates heretofore, have been refused. 
There is a decided improvement in the teachers' abilities. - 

Institutes. — Teachers' institutes were heldat Meshoppen and Centermore- 
land. The attendance was small. 

Visitations, — I visit each school in the summer and winter. I ' usually 
address the schools, and am sometimes favored with the company of a school 
director. In a few localities, parents and friends frequently visit the schoolp, 
which has had a good effect both to stimulate teachers to labor more faith- 
fully, and pupils to be more studious. 

Heating. — The proper method of heating a school room should demand 
the first attention of directors, as upon this, the health and comfort and 
many times the progress of the pupil depend. In this county I think 
there is not a school house that has a cellar or foundation wall that is plas- 
tered. The room is heated by a stove in the centre. During cold days, 
when the weather is rainy, or the snow melting, it is constantly surrounded, 
and often half of the forenoon is spent in warming and drying clothes, be- 
fore much can be done by the teacher. In the country it seemB a good 
stove in the main room is indispensable. P would recommend a cellar to 
each building, and where practicable, a good furnace, whereby air may be 
heated and conducted in pipes to long boxes, extending underneath and in 
near proximity to the floor. By this means the floor of the room can be 
kept warm, which is very essential. The air in the room m^ be heated 
in the manner treated of in the " Pennsylvania School Architecture." In 
cities and towns, where pupils have but a short distance to travel, the com- 
mon methods of heating by hot air and steam are preferable. 

Bemarks. — There seems to be a general awakening in school affairs, and 
I trust the coming year will exhibit a great advancement in this respect. 
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YORK COUNTY.— S. B. Hbiois. 

School Houses. — There were built during the year as follows : In Fawn 
district, a one story frame building, ample in size, high in the ceiling, well 
famished, well ventilated, and admirably situated ; cost $650. In New- 
bury district, a frame building, corresponding to the above description ; 
cost $660. Shrewsbury district, a fine brick building, erected upon the 
foundation of a school house which had been accidentally burned, complete 
in all its arrangements ; cost $415. York district, an excellent frame build- 
ing, large and well arranged, but unfortunately located on the lowest part 
of large grounds, andl^ubjected to the collection of mud and water in fh)nt 
of the entrance ; cost $825. Of the three hutidred and fifty schools of this 
county, the rooms in which they are held are classified as follows : One 
hundred and ninety-seven are good, one hundred and twenty-three are mid- 
dling, eighteen are barely allowable, and twelve are positively unfit for 
human habitations. 

There are gross defects in the location of many houses, which should 
claim attention, and the recurrence of these defects guarded against in 
future. Many are built in ''the forks of the road," subjected to the noise 
and attraction produced by travel on either side of the house, and from the 
position, the grounds of the school house are in the worst conceivable shape 
for exercise. Many occupy a low site, when grounds high and dry, in the 
immediate locality, might have been obtained for the same price. Others 
are built near the public road, with an ample play ground in the rear of the 
building, thus courting noise for the school room, and quiet and retirement 
for the play ground. 

Out'kouses. — Whilst many of the school houses have adequate out- 
houses, many are entirely destitute of them. We regret this. Parents who 
labor to screen their children from every taint of vice, court immodesty for 
them by manifesting no interest in this matter. Can we not attribute much 
of the indecency of the present day to this rile state of affairs in our sys- 
tern of education ? 

Furniture. — I reported at length, in my first report, the varieties and 
condition of furniture throughout the county. There have been no changes 
made since that time. Our new buildings are all supplied with excellent 
and suitable furniture. 

Graded Schools. — There are properly graded schools only in Hanover 
and Wrightsville, in which the higher branches of English studies are taught. 
In York there are but two grades, primary and secondary, and the distinc- 
tion is so slight that scholars of one grade are very frequently found in the 
other. 
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Teachers. — Of the three handred and fifty teachers employed, one hun- 
dred and twenty-three were females. I have been critical in recording the 
condition in which I found their schools, and their ability to teach. I find 
that, qaalifications being the same, they are generally more successful in 
teaching orthography, reading, penmanship, geography and (crammar, than 
male teachers ; in arithmetic, both written and mental, they are less suc- 
cessful. In true government, obtaining the respect and confidence of pupils, 
I consider them as successful as male teachers. 

Examinationa. — I held fifty-four public examinations during the year, 
which were attended by over twelve hundred spectators. I examined, 
wherever it was possible, by the oral method ; not that I consider it more 
searching, but it gives directors and others an oppor^nity of hearing, and 
deciding who will be most proficient in explanation in the school room, for 
we want to know not what a teacher knows, but how he knows it. I have 
noticed a marked improvement in the qualifications of very many teachers. 
I met with those who, at the first examination, were not above mediocre, 
and whom I have urged, for the last time, to improve or quit the profession. 
Of the two classes of applicants of poor qualifications, I certainly would 
not favor those who are content to plod on year after year, making no effort 
to improve. 

Text-books. — Our schools are generally supplied with uniform and regu- 
lar series of text- books. All are supplied with black-boards ; very many 
with charts. One hundred and seventy-one were supplied with out-line 
maps during the year. 

District InstitiUes. — The district institute is the right arm of the system. 
I know of no means by which teachers can be, or have been, benefited se 
vastly as by the district institute. Here ihe inexperienced come to learn, 
the old-fogy to have his ideas burnished, the unsuccessful to see his de- 
fects exposed and a remedy offered, the disheartened to hear words of cheer, 
and all to feel that they belong to a great fraternity and are laboring in the 
most noble cause in which man can engage. One of our secretaries re- 
ports : Our ten schools were taught by five male and five female teachers. 
Some have a great distance to travel over muddy roads, and during inclem- 
ent weather to attend the district institute, yet we have had but two absen- 
tees, and they were by male teachers. What say those who urge the ina- 
bility of delicate females to attend district institutes ? 

County InstitiUe. — The county institute met in the court house, Decem- 
ber 27, and held sessions for four days. About two hundred and twenty 
teachers were present. The principal speakers and lecturers were Revs. 
C. W. Thomson, Farquhar, Cowhick and Crider, Profs. Murphy, Rowen, 
Boyd and 8ibbett. Much interest was manifested by the citizens of York 
and neighborhood. I know that the county institute has accomplished muck 
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good, bj instructing the people, at large, upon the object of the common 
school Bystem, and by convincing them that the men and women who in- 
struct their children are in earnest. 

Official Duties. — I have, during the year, visited 287 schools ; length of 
visit, If hours each ; attended 21 district institutes and 3 county conven- 
tions; examined 288 teachers; written 103 official letters; delivered 301 
addresses, and traveled 2,000 miles. 

I have met with much to encourage me in the discharge of my duties, 
bat nothing more so, than the spirit with which all bear the evils resulting 
to our schools from a protracted war. All are willing to submit to things 
as they are, and hope for better times ere long. 

Suggestions — I think it would be a step in the right direction to have 
secretaries sworn to a proper discharge of their duties, as they are paid for 
the same. Owing to the short term, and great number of schools, I find it 
impossible to visit all the schools each winter. If secretaries would report 
appointment of teachers, commencement of schools, &c , much more could 
be accomplished. 
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Summary of Schools, Teachers, Controllers and Directors. 




298 UNPAID DISTRICTS. 



DISTRICTS UNPAID, 

liul were supposed to be entitled to the appropriation of lS64f, which, for 
cause, has since been forfeited, 

AllegheDy connty, M'Keesport • $iS8 75 

Clearfield, Fox 16 «8 

Do Gulich 66 76 

Clinton, GnigaD 19 89 

Deltware, Tinicnm 13 S6 

Elk, Highland 2 86 

Dc.Ridgway 68 8S 

Lvcoming, Hepborn 76 27 

M'Kean, OtU «3 92 

Northumberland, Gearbart ^ 27 80 

Wayne, Wayne r MW 

464 87 



PTRTRTPTS TTVP/Vin, 

But are Mtll aupposed to bri entitled to the appropriation of 1864. 

Bradford county, Towanila, Norlii $456S 

Cameron, Gr^vo 4S 29 

Cl»ri(m, Mill Creek 44 46 

Crawford, Britain Kur, (Tnda) 19 11 

Indiana, Mechanicsbuvu 92 SS 

Meicer, Shan>n 82 68 

Pike, LebiriHii 70 98 

SchuylkiU. M ahanoy 174 M 

Tl«.ga, Shippen 18 88 

Wabhington, Croi«8 Ri»a«lci 11 70 

1)0 Franklin 90 09 

692 8S 



DISTRICTS UNPAID, 

BecauSf tt^achers were employed withoui valid certificates, 

Tioga county, liawrenceville borough $86 84 

Do Elkland do 82 80 

67 64 



U^'PAID DISTRICTS. 299 

DISXRICTS UNPAID, 

Because they had no schools in operation in 1865. 

Greene couoty, Springbill $92 72 

Lancaster, Gocalico, West 221 92 

Jefferson, Bamett 26 84 

Watren, Mead 19 00 

859 48 



DISTRICTS UNPAID, 

And whose State appropriation has been forfeiied, by having no schools in 
operation at all from the beginning of the system, or for many years. 

Bearer county. Harmony $86 10 

Bedford, Southampton 186 04 

Berks, District 69 16 

M'Kean, Wetmore 2 66 

* Northumberland, Cameron, 85 10 

iyyj Juwkooa *'^ 74 

Do Jordan 96 90 

Do Mahanoy, Upper 88 16 

Do do Lower 146 80 

Do do Little 80 82 

Do Washington .,, 76 38 

Scfau>]kUl, Mabantango 68 90 

Do West Penn 199 12 

Somerset, Conemangh 90 44 

Wyoniifg, Falls 68 20 

Do ...Overfield 28 88 

Do.... Tunkhannock township 79 80 

Do.... Washington 67 88 

York, Manheun 126 78 

M7686 



DISTRICTS UNPAID, 
But supposed to be entitled to the appropriation ef 1855. 

Allegheny, Ind. No. 1 $46 86 

Do Pittsburg 8,619 12 

Armstrong, Hovey, (Ind.) 21 16 

Beayer> Glasgow 18 68 

Do....Phillipsburg 40 28 

Bedford, Londonderry 74 10 

Do.... Providence, East 91 68 

Do do West. 78 72 

Berks, Alsace 107 92 



300 UNPAID DISTRICTS. ^ 

Bradford, Burlington borough $16 U 

Do Towanda, North 44 4« 

Butler, Adams 78 28 

Do...0ono(iuene58ing. 104 40 

Do...Harri8ville 84 % 

Cameron, Gibson 4142 

Centre. Curtin 34 20 

Do... Marion 67 48 

Cleai field , Fox 16 96 

Columbia, Orange 98 48 

Crawford, Britain Run 18 62 

Do Cochranton borough 28 88 

Do 'iroy 91 96 

Do White, (Ind.) 9 88 

Do Woodcock borough 28 56 

Delaware, Tinicnm 12 92 

Elk, Spring Creek 88 44 

Fayette, Connellsvillo township 84 96 

Do.. . . Springhill 140 98 

Fulton, Thompson 67 88 

Greene, Marion 121 60 

Do...MonongaheIa 118 56 

Indiana, Pine * 146 16 

Lebanon, Cold Spring 11 78 

Lehigh, M illtown borough 40 28 

Luzerne, Jackson 68 84 

Do. ...Madison 12198 

Do W hito Haven 101 08 

Lycoming, Brown 8164 

Do Lycoming, Old .^. ; 97 06 

Do Nippenose '. 4461 

Mercer, Jefferson 104 50 

Do...Sh8ron 80 56 

Monroe, Pocono 95 38 

Do... Price 24 32 

Perry, Buffalo borough 88 06 

Do.. Howe 86 10 

Do. . Liverpool township 152 00 

Pike, Dingman 58 20 

Do.. Lehman 69 16 

Potter, Hector 65 » 

Do. . Pleasant Vallev.. 18 62 

Do.. Roulette '. 89 62 

Schuylkill, Brunswick, West 29 26 

Somerset, Northampton 47 88 

Sullivan, North Mt., ( Ind.) 6 46 

Susquehanna, Dundaff. 28 18 

Do Great Bend borough 56 62 

Do Harford 1 88 70 

Do Susquehanna Depot 190 88 

Tioga, Blosa 54 72 

Do . . Shippen 17 86 

Do.. Tioga township 98 48 

Washington, Franklin 87 78 

Wayne, Canaan, South 102 98 

Do. . . Manchester 98 48 

Wyoming, Lemon 88 76 

Do Northmoreland 76 38 

York, Lewisbure 84 58 

Dq.. Manheirp , 126 78 

7,949 86 



I 
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STATISTICS OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
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A 
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U 
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HxW v( ff r^ffuftlpu . « ,, ^ . . . « ». ...>.....,........ 

TiA«^ unmbHr of mftU? ntadiaBtii MiiC« T«'ii)iiittli»u ..*., J 

Tcrtdl a l)*f of iiiaLo»^'rii$aftti*iliji«lt^[aeiitury caufixi, 

TttiiLl mi Nibar of f^nui^tMi. , . «di>. . ...»..., . .d«H.. - > ^ ^ - , « > 

T4ia 1 iiiiiu Wr of fituiak'n^, « .*dv.. ......... .d«.. „.».,.. 

TvttL uEMxiticT i>C taAicn jiiiulHi.l<Ml la eluwitLRl c<iur»«.. 

ToUtl ttiimhi rof ftmitlth.«„d'i ^„,hi,,Jq. -.„* 

ToEii] niiJ-jb-'Taf mill p irhi3^hnT6r#c'd8(u,(«cf'rUf(»tL^*, 

Tui;il Ud) Uk^KT of &ui[ik^«« « , ,di) * » . * . rHo ^ » . . . 

Totaii lAimlK-r oT mulas TPcHtt^d on dLHtrSct ncouauE., . , 
TotJfcL uuiiiliuTuf fi'U]Hili}4....d0....... dg... 

WaiD In ■ I I '1 rn nld ]j| ^ >f d rt«i>r-i ftud t al jni. .....<... 

2feiiLt]i.r iif ft^maLA Lbniructart **.,,,*,»»,,,,* 

4Tpni|r'- Ik^a^[U of recllAMoaii , . „ * , * , ,' 

IfftpiWr uT i4ut? 4tiia«-tit« f(»r tb? ptttt tead«iaic fvar.*.' 

Kujubiir i.*f fiiumle ntnikuia ,. . ^ * ,^,^ . *.*,*>,****,,„ 

lFomh«tr uf miLlti frt aditiiL^f oa 41iiirk( Hccviitit 

Hniiiljt'r ijf fiiiniitif^., ,Ji>. .*_.. . .^^do. .,,»,4,,,.,i,,, + « 
HmAliiT of malffA Lu .\orui^il »cbtK)iL.^,^« ^ « . ,^ . . ^ . «^ •« ^ 

JTsuibf r 1 t t^iui^h-". ^ ., * * ,dt> . .. , i * 

Siiuib»«r of UftltM lu lI'iUi9l4c)tuui.,««,^,.4,,»,«^4,..>.. 

VQiul>nr t-f f('iuiiti+i*,i,»,,..do„,* *-...* 

Ilu(uli4ir u{ m&lei j^^r^duiLtvd la «ltiia«ut«[,rjr ^mj^suwa, .«« , 

Xiiiiibi*ir <Nf fiMnnlk'K, . , ^do^ ^ ilrt, *,>,.,.,, »■ 

JFntiiLior of mtl'^^ ifra^luMiid lb MlentlAc cjurite *^,,«i,i 

K tttulM-f of feiaalfn. . . .d'j» , du *-»--,' 

KntiiiltQr Mf maU^it i:rEiiln&(c<4 tu cUa*lc*l otiur^ «• 

KuiUfb^r uf fi'diiiifid, »,,d*i, ^r, *<,,..,».< ,^du«<*. *,. ».-»,' 
lliuiiilivr \xf iiiakft wiio tava received (it.vCti certlSc^UM, 
Kam^ip^r'if fi''imiJfl«i,,,,dij,„**,*^,,H,»,,,di|*,.-,*,,^.,,,« 

LlllU4K1i(H t—* I 

WLol.* u^iinbei- of v ^lame^ lu llbr^lAA..^^.... 1 

Vuuber .iddod duriu^f tlie f<^mr..,.,..,,^.,,, ..,,.^.««« 
A unibfr ^f rurifir- and pt^riodkiJ^ l«k«D. „ , *, * .,., # * 

Vai.vi! i>p PHiiFJiiiTT ;— 
V»liit' ,pf Uiijldjii^*uinl tfr^oDdn. , iaO,tM» 00 *27j(W 00||W^OOO W inoo-l iX}j#41,0WW 
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Tftiai- yf liiriiltBftf,_,,,J..„ *•.,.*,,<..* lilXW (» 

Vain** i^f hbmrics ,„,..,,.,„ *„„,„ 3,JH)n iKr 

Vilui" *?li" luu^ScaJ iujlniiBflot«»,. ,-,*,,,,, .*-*„>, l.dCO OS 

Valu^ nf iii*p*miB>,. „„,.„„, *,»*,„„**. l.flOO 00 

Tolal f f« lrt» .>f proiPtrtj- * » ^,, * * , *.*.*.»,.,. 78,ilO0 00 

J»jcTrrH :^ I 

AmouiU ^-ffirirdd bjf jndgm^jit #ji prflp<!rtr * •• ItWO 00 

AiiiuBni m/ ilumlii|.« ii*jbl,„*„,*^j, ^4 ,»»»,, i, 

^'^ *^r I^DdlvldttftU***. *,.„,»*,*♦„, , ST.fliiVi no 

«l,O.W 00. 

782 n\ 



Aid mut of •itj^k ht^ 
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t,A40 OU 

1,3" K) WS 

Sli140 OLI 
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1,1S0 



$^ii4k| 1)1) 

700 \,*^) 

i,o(» oa 
a,v) ow 



Expi.NSEi FOR iMPKovBMfirra: — 
For building, mpairit, puiutiu^f, Ac, 

t)n ifroumN, fou(x>H, lihrubberx, &c ■ ■ 

Ful- I'uniiture J '*"!^477*9l! 

For in^u^auce of bniidioifs : 104 00" 

For dihchurge of debt , 6,628 67' 

For iiiter—t on dobt ; • I'li^ «h) 

For luQ^ical iastrumi'iit« '345 78- 

For tti.paratttH ,,,, 37 SO' 

For incrittseyf library, periodicals, kc ; 90O 00 

Total fxp««tiHcn for improT^^mentH ' 11 600 07 

I.ncmk:— . I 

Froin tuiiiou in Normal and Model scbooU ' ! 4,400 00 

From r "oiu reut ; > j eOO 00 

From board of pupil* ' 

From mm" appropriation ......I fi,000 00 6,0f»0 0.) 

From btMiuo.Htrt, KratuitieM, ice j l,a)0 00; 

Total income 

EXFENDITUBBS .* — 



S,0(y* 00 
t,000 fX> 
17*7^10 iJO 
7%7^ OCV 



tl 
d 
4J 

m 

Ml 

u 

^1 

91 

til 

» 

4 



1! 
U 

u 

1,79? 



30,iMiO i)& 0,646 00 
4,010 04 It^^i 6U 



43»A^ OO'li^^SH) Oa| 31,7^ 9i 
£^000 00 



1,300 00 
475 Oi>\ 
942 00 
628 00' 
124 OO* 
0' 

1,451 00' 
^50 00' 
930 00 

5,120 00 



2,0S2 911 1,041 45 

475 OOi 237 5(> 

3,419 91 1 1,709 95 

— 366 00 

3,375 33 
662 50 
898 36 
143 93 
575 00 
7,240 OS 



732 tX)' 
6,7.>0 67: 
1,12.'» 00; 
1,796 73 

287 S.'V 
l,l.W 00 
5,000 00, 21,730 07 



3,240 00 7,640 00| 3,690 00 

225 00. 825 00 412 50 

6,500 00 6,500 W{. 

5,0CX) 00, 15,0 K) 00 

1,200 00; 

62,446 00 ....' i 14,965 00 67,411 OOj 33,705 50 



5,000 W» 
400 00 



Total t'.>r HalarloM of profeasorB and Infltructora ' 8,325 90 5,000 00" 3,530 00 H.BW 90 5,618 63 

Total for board, wagblug, Ac I 27,357 91 1 6,470 0«» 33,827 91' 16,913 95 

Total fur K<!rTantH' hire, lite ward and matron ' 8,163 12 780 00; 3,943 12 1,97156 

Uthtrr ex|K«n»««. {12,764 32 1,*H) 001 ' 13.964 32 4,6^77 

Total expendltnrw ■ fii eil 25 : 10,780 0' 62.391 26 31,195 ^ 
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AOADBMIfiS AND SE&iIN;ABIES. 



Statistics of Acadtmie$ 



COUNTY. 



1. 

2. 

A 

4. 

ft. 

«. 

7. 

8. 

!♦. 
10. 
II. 
12 
l.s 

14. 

ir>. 
ifi. 

17. 
IS. 
!:■» 
2). 
21. 
22 
28. 
21 
2.V 

27 
2^ 
2\ 

■M. 
M2 
;«. 
.S4. 
:r.. 
v. 



Do 

ArmstroDg... 

Do 

Bra.lford .... 

Bucks 

Bailor 

Carbon , 

reiitre 

Che-ter , 

Do 

Clarloa 

Columbia — 

riariou 

Erie 

Fayotie 

IIuutlni5.k"i. 
ludiana .... 

.luuiatu 

Lauca-i'.r.. . 

Do 

Lehigh 

Lu^'^rne 

Mifflin 

^orthaIupt•m 

Do 

Xortlminb'd, ( 

iVrry i 

Potter I 

Siivdor 

Do I 

Sn^quehnnua; 
Wa8hin^t*)n, ' 
WeKtmorel'd, 

York ' 

D. 



ISSTBtTCTOBa. | 



LOCATION. 






NAME OF 

I i" 
: PRINCIPAL, i 5 „ 

I 111 

I. 



PittKburij 

Sowickley 

Dayton 1 

Middlesex ■ 

Towanda ' 

Harttivilic | 

Butler ! 

Lt'highiou ! 

AnroD»burg ....< 
West Chester..; 

Pnghtowa ' 

Kiiner-burtf....' 

Millvill.? 

Salem 

Erie 

MerrittNiown...; 
HtiiiriDL-don ... 
Eldors.Aljfe. . . . 

Acadcmiu 

Paia^d 

ni<>.><liutHilI... 

Alleul'jirn 

New Columbus 
Ki.'ihacoqnillaa 

BiUblebem 

Na/areth 

Eiy.-biirg , 

MarkelviUe.... 
(;ouder«*p.»rt . . . i 
Sx-lin^irn •▼*».... I 

Frr^'buri,' ' 

llarfuid' 

MillKb..r..,> : 

PK aHttut Unity,, 

York 

Stewart>-town..: 



J. C. Pershing, D.D., ip 

A. Williams, D. D...! g 

T.M.Elder a 

J. S. Boilman ] 

Rev.J.M'WilUam... 

Mahlou Long * 4 

Bev. J. S.Boyd | 3 

A. S. ChriHtine g, 

L. O.Poorto I ] 

Wm.F.Wyerg,A.M.,l ir 

iKaac W. (iulden ....I 3s 

Jos. H. Apple ^ 

T. Maxwell Potts.... 4 
R©T. A. S. Miller....! 

C. W. Stone. A. M....! 

D. Harvey Sloan .... 
John A. M'CaudlaKC,! 
A. Donaldson, D. D.,' 
J.H.tihumaker,A.M.,| 

Seymour Preston 1 7: 

Thomas Baker ] 2i 

J. N. Gregory n 

R. S. BiuKham | 21 

S.Z.Sharp ' J 

Fraucib Wolfe 2ii; 

R«v. Edward Reiciiel,' l;;; 

Rev. J. F. Wampoli , «: 

U. W. Lei*her ^' 

J.W.Allsa ! 2, 

lUv. P. Borufl 4' 

Daniel S. Hover ; y, 

Lyman KlchiirdHon. .1 ^ 

C. A.CJlbbert 1 ? 

a. M.Glfnu, A. B....I 21 

D.B. Prince 4[ 

Jas. A. Murphy... 




I7q|206 j2,9.32 0qj4,01> 
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AOADEMIBS AND SBMINARHS. 
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lis 32.) 00 7r» Oa ^ 00 
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S^..: 30 00 12J C1Q 
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Kip 00 
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1 » 1(H5 30 309 no 00 Ci 
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7*0 00, 



410 00 

10,000 004,000 00 



ftOO oo . 
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4O0 00. 



R,OOO10,«fl3 00 1 If 080 00. 
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1,000 

t^OO^l 
7^000 
4,000 



mo 00 

730 00 
1,150 00 

^noo 00 

l.HOO 00 
37^ 00 

3,.^00 00 

4,000 \ «43 Oil 

6,000......... l,Sg7 TA 

i^^ooo ai.eoo 00 

Hooo„»„.. * 

I ,.., «00 00 

l,dOO,...i.,,*] £V) DOh 
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!0»000, I WJOOOi. 

«,D00.. I 1,100 00 

^.wo ...J doaoo. 

s,4hK>,,,,.,..J i,Boo on . 
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il.OOO S^OOO 00 B^S.'Xl 06 
7TM)... 000 00'. 
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3,flOo 00 J a,flooj 00 00^ 



7flO 00 00 
1,S75J T,IM 00. 
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THE POLIOT or MAKING THS NUMBSa OF OHILDRIN, INSTEAD OF TAXABLER, 

THE BASIS FOR DISTRIBUTION OF THE STATE APPR0PRIATi6n. 

• 

The present law requires the State appropriation to be distributed among 
the different districts, in proportion to the number of taxables, a list of 
which is forwarded to the Department only once in three years. The fol- 
lowing are some of the objections which may be urged against this method : 

First. The appropriation is set apart for the support of the schools. 
These are composed of scholars, not of taxables; and if the money thus set 
apart is designed for the instruction and comfort of the children in the 
schools, then the proper basis for the distribution of this money is the num- 
ber of children in attendance. 

Second. The number of taxablea is not a fair index of the number of chil- 
dren. There are frequently more children than taxables in a district, and some- 
times, though perhaps seldom, fewer children than taxables. For example : 
South Annville, Lebanon county, has four hundred and forty-two taxables, 
and five hundred and three scholars. Cornwall has four hundred and ninety - 
four taxables, and only four hundred and eighty -six scholars. Of these 
two districts, the former has the greater number of scholars, but receives 
the smaller appropriation. If the number of children be great, there most 
be many schools and many teachers ; -there will be great expense, and 
where all this is the case, the appropriation should be great in proportion. 
Swatara has five hundred and eighty children, Cornwall four hundred and 
eighty -six ; there being a difference in favor of the former of ninety- four 
children, enough for two schools ; and yet Cornwall, having the greater 
number of taxables, receives the greater appropriation. It may be said, 
however, that the number of scholars is incorrectly reported. Let us ex- 
amine the facts. Swatara has at present eleven schools, and needs one 
more — making twelve schools for five hundred and eighty children, an ave- 
rage of nearly fifty to each school. Cornwall has but nine schools, and con- 
sequently cannot have as many scholars, as the schools of Cornwall do not 
contain more scholars on an average than the schools of Swatara. 
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Third. If the number of taxable b is the proper basis, and it is reported 
to the Department only once in three years, it may be nearly correct the 
first year after the tri-ennial assessment ; but who is prepared to say thai 
it approaches accuracy the second and third years ? It may be nearly cor- 
rect for one year, but is certainly wrong for two years. If space allowed, 
instances might be given where in a single year, owing to certain circum- 
stances, the number of taxables has greatly decreased, whilst in others it 
has greatly increased, and even doubled itself, in the same time. The lat- 
ter is true especially in newly settled districts, where the population rapidly 
increases. In such districts, school houses must be erected every year, and 
more teachers employed ; but the aid from the State remains unchanged. 
Thus those who most deserve the appropriaMon fail to receive it. 

What then is the proper basis for the distribution of the State approprit- 
tion ? I answer the average attendance of the scholars. Our State Super- 
intendent reports, that when this plan was about bqing tried several yean 
ago, it was ascertained that the reports of the attendance of scholars werr, 
to a great extent, imperfect and unreliable. This was owing mainly to tbe 
fact, that the plan of calculating term^ averages and percentages^ was new 
to the teachers. I met with some who reported an attendance of upwards 
of three hundred per cent. I The teachers are now familiar with the sub- 
ject; the record books about being furnished are admirably adapted for 
this purpose ; and when teachers and directors know that the amount of 
appropriation depends on the average attendance of scholars, they will be 
careful not to forfeit it, by negligence or miscalculation. In order to guard 
against all error, it would be nacessary for the teachers to report the aver- 
age attendance to the district secretary or county superintendent for ei- 
amination. It might then be forwarded to the Department, and become tbt 
basis for the next year's appropriation. This plan would tend greatly tu 
correct irregularity in attendance ; because the greater the average attend- 
ance, the greater would be the appropriation. If the number of children b€ 
made the basis, the objection might be urged that some scholars attend 
d'fftrent schools during the same year, and would therefore be counted 
more than once. A second objection might be urged, namely, that some 
scholars would attend school a very short time, perhaps a w£ekora month, 
merely to have their names enrolled, so as to increase the appropriation. 
But if the avtra<je altendar.ce be made the basis, then it matters not how 
many schools the same scholars attend during the year. It will be tbt 
regular attendance that will secure the great appropriation. 

This plan will, we are fully perisuaded, give justice to all ; correct the 
evil of irregular attendance, and therefore its adoption will be a step in tbt 
right direction. — Henry Houck. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THI STATS APPROPRIATION. 

By legislative enactment it is made the duty of boards of directors to 
provide for the education of every person, over six and under twenty-one 
years of age, in their respective districts. School rooms must be secured 
and furnished, and qualified teachers employed to instruct. When children 
of an adjoining district are admitted to school, the cost is to be ascertained 
by making all that attend in the district during the term the basis of appor- 
tionment. 

To be consistent, it should have been enacted that the fund annually do- 
nated by the State, to aid communities in keeping up schools, should be dis- 
tributed equally among the scholars. If the resident taxables and legal 
pupils were always found in all districts in the same ratio, there could exist 
bat little objection to the present arrangement for the distribution of the 
State appropriation. But that this is not the case will readily appear from 
ftD examination of the common school statistics. Bradford county received, 
for the school year ending June, ISb*, upon the basis of the taxablee, twenty- 
•even cents, and Lancaster forty-two, for each scholar reported the previous 
year. Had the scholars reported for the year ending June, I8t>3, been made 
the basis of distribution, each throughout the State, except Philadelphia, 
would have been entitled to about thirty-four cents. Not only is thus shown 
tbe want of uniformity in the proportion of scholars and taxables, but vio- 
Ifttions of the principle of equity. That errors have occurred in the annual 
reports of directors is freely admitted, but it is believed not to an extent to 
effect so great an injustice as the existing method of distribution. 

In the use of the old teachers' monthly reports, unless care was taken to 
closely examine, slight mistakes were unavoidable; but with the revised 
edition just issued, (and much credit is due the Department for the improve- 
ment,) in the hands of competent teachers, of good moral character, and 
honest, conscientious and capabft directors, there is no occasion for mis- 
takes. 

That all may see what would have been the result of a change in the 
principle of distribution from taxables to pupils, a table of the sixty-five 
counties has been prepared, and is herewith presented. The number of 
scholars reported for the year ending June, 18d3, has been made the basis 
for distributing the appropriation for the year ending June, 1864. While 
the whole number of scholars is presumed to be the proper basis, it is be- 
lieved that better attendance would result from making the average number 
af pupils in actual attendance tbe basis. 
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AT WHAT AQB BHOULB OHILDBBN Bl 8BNT TO BOSOOL ? 

This is a yerj important question, but not until recently has it attracted 
Jie attention of those engaged in training and moulding the minds of the 
jTOong. Gonsequentlj verj little has been said or written on the subject 
Ohildr^i have always been admitted into the public schools too soon. The 
[aw has recognized children as being fit subjects to enter school who can 
icarcely speak all the letters of the alphabet. Scholars should not be per- 
mitted to enter school until they are eight years old. It is very injurious 
to the growth and development of the physical constitution to send children 
to school at a very early age. At five years of age they cannot be kept 
sufficiently quiet to establish what might be termed very loose school gov- 
ernment, without sustaining an injury; besides it would be a shame, yea, a 
»in for teachers and parents, who are as well informed as teachers and 
parents should be, to confine them in doors, compelling them to sit on a 
bench for six hours, preventing their taking exercise, even to their nestling 
or moving on their seats, and compelling them to breathe a vitiated atmos- 
phere, while the voice of nature is constantly urging them to run, jump, 
talk and engage in such plays or sports as will impart to the muscles 
strength and vigor. Rapidly growing scholars are incapable of enduring 
long confinement or mental exertion, the energies of their whole natures 
being taken up with growth. During this period the first object in view 
should be to give them large, robust and healthy bodies, ftill of playful 
vivacity. No pains should be spared in securing liiem strong constitu- 
tions, well supplied with physical energy, that will enable them to be use- 
ful and enjoy life all of the " three score and ten yearg^^ allotted to man by 
the Creator ; so that at the time when they are about coming upon the 
theatre of life, crowned with intellectual laurels, they may not be consigned 
to a premature grave, and Hke result attributed to an aiwise but mysterious 
Providence, Whereas, the eagerness of parents and teachers to buUd up 
the intellectual faculties at too early an age, is no doubt in many instances 
the prime cause of these sad events. Little pains should be taken to cul- 
tivate the intellectual faculties until nature has fully matured the brain and 
nef vous system. Intellectual attainments should be what nature has made 
them, second, in point of time. Let them be developed too late rather than 
too soon. Teachers and parents should ponder well the great truth that 
tke physical powers or vital temperament is developed first, the brain and 
nerves Zo^, and the consequent necessity that much more of the first ten or 
fifteen years be spent in exercise, sleep and nutrition than in study. Scholars 
eajreJy leel tiie importance of education until they me fifteei^ and most of 
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them will learn more in one jear after that age tlian in all their liv^ea before. 
What scholars nnder eight years of age most need is bodilj edacation. 
Thej need be mnch in the open air and snn shine, and not shat ap in a 
school hoase, pinned to a bench, pondering over books. A teacher who un- 
derstands the human body and its wants can see depicted in the pale and 
ghastly countenances of many of his pupils the damage of early confinement 
With those whose physical constitutions are already dwarfed and warped^ 
he should deal gently, give short lessons and much time to physical exer- 
cise. He should consider it his duty to take care of the bodies and healik 
of his pupils as well as their intellects. 

It is detrimental to the memory and future progress of scholars to send 
them to school under eight years of age; from the fact that the brain is the 
organ of the mind, and that it is weak and immature in childhood ; it cannot 
bear much exercise; it only strengthens with age, and excessiye labor cu 
no more be imposed on the brain in childhood than on the rest of the body. 
Hence, the great folly of requiring excessive early mental application, 
which has a tendency to shrivel the brain rather than expand it ; to stag- 
nate the blood over those studies in which they take no interest, and to en- 
gender a fatal dislike to books. — John T, Reed. 



niaXQULAR ATTSNDANOS AND TaUANTISM. 

The statistical report of Pennsylvania, for the year 1864, shows that of 
the 637,985 children attending school, the average number is but 399,532. 
Thus it will be seen that, on an average, over one -third of the entire youtk 
of the State are growing up in comparative ignorance, becoming fully vested 
with all the rights, without being properly qualified to discbarge the dtdiei, 
of American citizens ; they have a voice in the government, yet do not un- 
derstand the principles on which that government is founded, and conse- 
quently cannot fully understand its interests. This alarming evil of irregu- 
lar attendance and truantism, then, becomes a matter of the deepest concern^ 
not only to the teacher, whose best efforts are, in a measure, rendered fruit- 
less by it, but to the philanthropist, and above all to the true lover of his 
country's good ; and the great question is, how can it be checked or pre- 
vented ? 

'/If it is the duty of the State to provide free schools as a means of uni- 
versal education, it is also its duty to see that such means accomplish the 
desired end. In other words, the right to take one man's property to edn- 
cate another man*s children, carries with it the duty of seeing to it that 
said children receive the benefits of the education thus prqvided." (Com- 
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misBioner of Common Schools State of Ohio.) The enactment of a law com- 
pelling parents to send their children to school, as here contemplated, would 
doubtless be impracticable. 

The most efficient measure which suggests itself, would be the passage 
of an act dcDjing the privilege of the elective franchise to every man, 
whether foreigner or native born, who does not possess a knowledge of the 
common English branches, and who has not at least read the PeclaratioD 
of Independence, the Constitution of the United States and the Constitution 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. This would have a direct bearing 
on the interests of the government, and very greatly enhance the value of 
education. Our citizens being then taught, not only that liberty is the 
birthright of all men, not only that intelligence and virtue are the safeguards 
of that liberty, but that an education, such as may be obtained iu our com- 
mon Fcbools, is an indispensable requisite to the enjoyment of the freeman'a 
most inestimable right — the right of suffrage — would appreciate the impor- 
tance of giving to their children the full benefits of the education freely 
afforded, and would give to our system of public instruction that cordial 
support which could not be secured by compulsory means. * 

In the absence of legislative action on this important subject, however, 
it becomes us to consider the means which are within reach of director, 
teacher and parent, for the correction of this crying evil. To secure more 
prompt and regular attendance, it is necessary that the school house should 
be pleasantly located, a place to which the children of the neighborhood 
would delight to come, and where they would remain with pleasure ; that 
the school should be worthy of the confidence and patronage of the people, 
aud that parents be made acquainted with the sad effects of irregular at- 
tendance upon the pupil, upon the school and the community. Directors, 
then, cannot exercise too much care in the f^election of school sites. Low, 
marshy places, and high, bleak situations, especially when exposed to the 
northern winds, should be avoided. The school building should be com- 
fortably constructed, inviting in its general appearance, and elevating in 
its influence. 

Salaries should be such as will command the services of able and compe- 
tent instructors. The teacher should possess not only a cultivated mind 
and general intelligence, but dignity of deportment, refined manners, pure 
morals, and a nature deeply imbued with the sympathetic and social, that 
he may render the pursuit of science interesting and attractive, and unite 
his pupils to himself in bonds of confidence and love. He should go to the 
parents of truant pupils iu a kind and friendly manner, speak of the advan- 
tages of an education, the disadvantages of ignorance, and fully explain to 
them that every lesson, from the first recitation in the alphabet to the last 
in school, is necessary to the symmetrical development of the mind \ that 
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days of absence break the links of this continuoas chain, discourage tht 
pupil and derange the classes. Thus advised, many of them will apply tht 
remedy, and co-operate with the teacher. Where the habit is of long stand- 
ing it is next to impossible to correct it. It is the duty, then, of all who 
have charge of the edacation of youth, to do all in their power to ''nip the 
evil in the bud." — John F, Davis. 



THK BEST liETHOD OF TKAOHINQ DECLAMATION AND OOBCPOSITION. 

In endeavoring to present my views as to the best method of teaching 
declamation and composition, it may be proper to remark, that the subject 
has not, perhaps, received the attention in this section of the State as in 
other parts, owing, perhaps, to a lack of a proper appreciation of the sub- 
ject. One day in the week is generally appropriated to exercises on decla- 
mation and composition, the former receiving the attention of pupils of all 
ages. On such occasions, the schools are sometimes visited by the parents, 
and a lively interest is manifested by all. The pupil usually declaims a 
piece of his own selection. Frequently dialogues are preferred, in which 
two, three and four, sometimes, take a part, which increases the excitement 
and interest on the occasion. At the conclusion of each piece, the teacher 
criticises in a mild manner, by pointing out such defects as he may have 
noticed, and giving such instruction as may be appropriate. 

After the exercises of declaiming are over, compositions are read by the 
larger scholars. Each piece is carefully criticised by the teacher, by point- 
ing out mistakes, if any, in punctuation and orthography. He often requires 
the pupil to transcribe the same as corrected. 

In teaching declamation, as in all other branches, the teacher must b« 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject he undertakes to teach. He is the 
model, the living model, and it is to him the pnpil looks for counsel, aid, 
instruction and explanation. A child beginning to declaim, must first have 
some encouragement, something to excite him to action, and the teacher is 
the proper person to arouse his faculties and to interest him as much at 
possible in his exercise. From the perusal of all the books the child may 
have access to, he cannot derive so much benefit nor obtain so much infor- 
mation, as he can from a practical demonstration on the part of the teacher. 

The teacher, therefore, should, for the benefit of the scholars, and by way 
of illustration, himself declaim, showing thereby to the pupils that ease and 
composore so necessary to a declaimer, in appearing before an audience, 
and the natural gestures, inflections and postures, which the pupil will soon 
learn to imitate in a natural and graceful manner. Perhaps the greatest 
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obstacle to the saccesB of the pnpil, is the timiditj and bashftilness at ap- 
pearing before an audience, which is so great in some children that it ap- 
pears almost impossible for them to ov^ercome it. It is, therefore, thought 
proper, not to require those children who are naturally yerj timid, to de- 
claim much in public, until they have partly overcome their timidity, as the 
mortification they will be subject to, in case of failure, will on a future occa- 
sion increase their timidity, and cause them to lose all confidence in them- 
selves. 

A graceful bow to the audience is one of the first things a pupil should 
learn, and this should be practiced until he is able to do it with ease, grace 
and elegance. 

Let no pupil undertake to declaim until he has thoroughly committed the 
piece, and understands it. It should be explained by the teacher. A de- 
clamation is merely the delivery of a written speech, in order to express the 
views and feelings of the author, and it is impossible to deliver it properly 
unless he enters into the feelings of the author. Therefore, a child should 
not be taught mechanically, but rhetorically ; that is, he must enter into 
the passions and feelings of the author. If he can accomplish this, he will 
have all the requirements and will need but little further instruction. 

A written composition is merely the expression of our views and thoughts 
through the medium of characters. It woold therefore appear as easy to 
compose as to talk ; but children do not in general view it so. A child 
will soon learn to talk, but even when it can write it requires some instruc- 
tion and care on the part of the teacher before it will be able to write a 
composition correctly. A want of confidence is no small obstacle in the 
way. It is well known that in general children dislike the task of writing 
composition. How often does the teacher hear the doleful words, ''I don't 
know what to write about." "I can't write a composition." Childrea 
should be encouraged. Suggestions and aid should be given by a teacher 
to a beginner. I will here briefly state that I consider a very useful and 
interesting exercise as practiced in some of the schools, to encourage be- 
ginners. The teacher selects words of the same pronunciation but of dif- 
ferent orthography, and consequently of signification, which he writes on 
the black-board, from which the pupils are required to write sentences on 
their slates, each word thus written to be included in the sentence. After 
sentences are prepared from all the words, the teacher spells one word and 
the pupils in turn read the sentences composed, each having the word in- 
cluded and in its proper place. The next word is then spelled, and eack 
pupil again reads his sentence, and so on to the end of the exercise. This 
becomes very interesting and beneficial if rightly conducted, and should be 
practiced in all our schools. It not only instructs children to compose, bat 
at the same time to spell correctly. 
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I will here state another method or exercise which I think beneficial, not 
•nly in composition, but in teaching the properties of substances and awaken- 
ing the minds of children to reflection and investigation. This exercise is 
called Description of Things, and is practiced in some schools in the follow- 
ing manner : 

Any substance is produced in school, such as whalebone, sponge, slate, 
glass, or metals of any kind. The teacher then produces the substance 
■elected, and before the pupils are familiar with the exercises, he writes 
on the black- board the name of the substance. For an example, take 
whalebone: ^/ 

Whalebone is black, that which absorbs all the rays of light; opaque, 
that cannot be se^u through ; hard, resists pressure; durable, lasting; flexi- 
ble, that may be bent ; lasting, springing ; fibrous, stringy. Uses : To 
make umbrellas, whips and for other purposes. It is an animal substance, 
obtained from tiie head of the whale, &c. 

Another example: After the exercise becomes familliar, a pupil men- 
tions a property of a substance, and the class defioe that property. When 
the properties are all mcDtioued aud deBned, each pupil gives a descrip- 
tion iu his own words of its uses, where obtained, aud all he kuows about it. 

This exercide, if practiced in our schools, would, I think, prove beneficial 
not only iu composition, but iu general information. — George W. Hose, 



MORAIi INSTaUCTlON. 

"Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it.*' 

What a vasit amount of evil aud misery would be ppared mankind, were 
this wise admonition heeded I Childhood is the age of inuoeonce, and of 
that trust which suspects no attempt at deception. It is then that every 
impression is taken as a truthful reality, calling not into question the pos- 
sibility of being deceived. In the language of a certain writer, ''they 
(children) are but blank paper, ready, indifferently, for any impression, good 
or bad ; for they take all upon credit, and it is much in the power of the first 
comer to write saint or devil upon it, which of the two ho pleases ; so that 
one step out of the way is enough to poison the peace and reputation of a 
whole life.'' How important, then, that a correct training of youth should 
ever be the care of parents and those to whom the education of the rising 
generation is entrusted ! It is doubtless true that our system of education 
is somewhat defective, as regards moral education. Here let us understand 
what is meant by moral education. Webster defines the word moral thas : 
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*' Relating to duty or obligation'; pertaining to those intentions and actions 
of which right and wrong, yirtne and vice, are predicated, or to the rules hj 
which fluch intentions and actions ought to be directed; relating to the prac- 
tice, manners or conduct of men as social beings in relation to each other, 
as respects right and wrong, so far as they are properly subject to rules." 
Here, then, a vast field of research is laid open for inquiry as to what con- 
stitutes moral instruction. The dividing line between morality and immo- 
rality is not generally very nicely drawn. It too often happens that he is 
considered a moral man who escapes the penalty of law for violation of the 
more open and gross practices of immorality. But he is really a moral man 
who hhuus all the practices and indulgences of vice, and by a strictly con- 
scientious regard for truth, honor and justice, avoids all appearance of evil, 
that would in any way implicate him in the commission of wrong. 

In the moral law, given to Moses, we have a succinct code or rule of ac- 
tion, which, if strictly followed, would soon end all manner of evil. And 
how does this evil originate f The evil principle inherent in man, dormant 
though it be in youth, springs up, spreads forth and finally matures in the 
profligate, the debauchee, the profane, and in all those other characters of 
wickedness that curse society and degrade it to the depths of infamy. Here, 
then, vj a work to be done; and who is to do it ? The answer is, the pa- 
rents, and the teachers they employ to instruct their children. 

The first requisite of the common school teacher then, is, that he be 
moral ; for it may be held as an axiom that a person destitute of morality 
is not conipeteut to teach morals. Let parents and directors, then, see well 
to the antecedents of him whom they would appoint as teacher. It may 
here be remarked, that an irreligious man cannot have a true conception of 
what constitutes strict morality. Ilence, then, let the teacher be not only 
a reputed vioral man, but require that ho be actuated by living principles 
and every day practice of virtue, which may ever stamp him as one pos- 
sessed of the redeeming qualities of that religion which thinketh not evil, 
which is of long suffering and full of charity. 

The firnt and the constant care of the teacher should be to instruct his 
pupils to be honest. There are so many ways in which dishonesty mani- 
fests itself that it will, in this short essay, be impossible to speak of them 
all. The teacher who fully comprehends the magnitude of his work, and 
who desires to discharge his duty honestly and faithfully, finds opportunity 
every day to inculcate those [irinciples that will, in due time, be manifest, 
and that will produce the desired good. 

The teacher must see to it that each one respects the opinions of others. 
There are, it is true, certain grand and eternal principles of truth and jus- 
tice which none may mistake; but where there is debatable ground, each 
mast be respected in his own opinions, and should so be taught. 
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There are certain established laws that inflict pnoishment for breaches of 
morality, but these deal only with the external and visible acts, such as 
affect men's rights; and even these may be arbitrary and ineffectual for the 
suppression of crime, according as the framers of law are themselves moral 
and upright. Hence, then, the great necessity of teaching the- young to 
respect the rights of others ; to teach them the great and sublime truths of 
eternal justice ; to teach them never to do aDything to others that they 
would not be willing others should do to them. Parents and teachers should 
instruct their charge to entertain for all a love such as will secure for them 
the good will of those with whom they associate, and so to extend this love 
that it may comprehend the millions of human beings that inhabit this eartb, 
and who look to the same wise and good Being for His blessing while they 
live and for an eternal rest hereafter. — Abel Bambo, 



SOHOOL VISITATIONS BY COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The great object of these visits, like that of every other branch of the 
common school system, is to promote the cause of general education, to aid 
in elevating all the children of the State, to a high standard of intellectual, 
moral and industrial worth. 

To secure this end, the superintendent's course in the school room should 
be such as to show the pupils how the memory is aided by association ; 
how one acquisition renders another more easy, both by increased facilities 
and increased strength ; how, with patient toil, the tree of knowledge grows, 
and above all, to impress upon them the importance of doing their own 
work, of thinking for themselves, of becoming, with all kindness and humil- 
ity, independent, self-relient men and women. He should be extremely cau- 
tious to avoid an air of unapproachable superiority ; to avoid intimidating 
and embarrassing the children. He should, at school, at their homes and 
wherever he meets them, come down to their capacity with true affability 
and warm-hearted interest and regard, not forgetting that from that posi- 
tion he is to lead gradually and surely upward. While his manner and de- 
portment should at all times be gentlemanly and refined, he should sedu- 
lously avoid every thing that might be regarded as even the appearance of 
foppishness and affectation. He should inculcate the necessity of a well- 
fixed purpose and a worthy aim on the part of students, but should shun 
the too common error of awakening ill founded aspirations ; longings after 
fictitious distinctions that only foster a spirit of discontent. By precept 
and example, he should teach that the highest dignity lies in well developed 
manhood; that every- day duties, well done, merit the richest meed, and he 
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flhonld discoarage the follj that makes so many seekers after place. Energy, 
diligence and pnnctnality should be characteristics constantly exhibited by 
him. Labor is a necessity. It should be a pleasure. Erery man should 
do his share, the superintendent included. His example should teach a love 
ef industry. He should not be afraid of toil. Work and thought should be 
intertwined. The tendency to separate them should be counteracted. It 
is the proper province of an officer who has to deal with the work of popu- 
lar education, to lend his influence in this direction. Still he should not 
belittle the value of mental culture, and bring it down to a mere monitary 
standard. It should not be held up that the chief design of education is to 
gain wealth, nor even to procuce a livelihood alone. It is to qualify its 
recipient properly to fulfil all the great purposes of life. 

With such spirit imbued should the superintendent set about this duty, 
and he should strive to inspire teachers and others connected with the sys- 
tem, or interested in it, with the same. He should invite directors, parents 
and citizens, when accessible, to accompany him to the school room. 

The writer hereof proposes to give a large pictorial dictionary to the 
school, in each township, which shall excel in perfectness of recitations, and 
thoroughness of understanding of the studies pursued ; such school to re- 
tain the dictionary at least so long as it shalll retain its pre-eminence. 

The award is not made at hazard upon general impressions, but the num- 
ber of subjects correctly understood, and the number not so understood per- 
taining to the recitations at time of visit, is marked in note-book, in tabular 
form, like that for noting other statistics, the record of each branch of study 
being kept separate. Then, the standing of each school is published. Of 
course there is some chance for error ; in the fact that the best classes and 
the most familiar subjects may happen to be the ones presented, at time of 
visit, in some schools and not in others. 

There are many serious objections to the system of school premiums as 
generally employed. But in this case, as no personal ownership is ac- 
quired and no personal animosities engendered, and as what is gained of a 
material character, is only a facility for further intellectual progress, the 
odjection seems slightly modified. At all events, it is earnestly hoped that 
no injury may result, but that much good may come of it. Whether, in 
large counties, short visits and more of them, or longer ones and less are 
most advisable, is difficVilt to determire. Probably the greater benefit to 
the schools is secured by the longer visits. Statistical matter is better col- 
lected by shorter visits, extending over more territory. To get the best re- 
sults, each school should receive a half- day visit twice during each term. 

If suggestions are to be made in a school with reference to its manage- 
ment, it should be done with much caution, unless to the teacher privately, 
and then with due discretion. If the visit interferes with the proper pre- 
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TH« COUNTY 8UPERINTBND1N0Y — ITS SPHERE OF ACTION AND ITS DEFECTS, AS 
SEEN FROM THIS COUNTY, (SCHUYLKILL.) 

The County Superintendency. — The irregularities and mismanagement 
of the local affairs of the public school system, the pervading indifference 
and prejudice existing in the public mind, and the consequent, almost total 
inefficiency of the common schools, made the adoption of some measure 
absolutely necessary, to infuse life and usefulness into an apparently dead 
and inoperative system. The outgrowth of this necessity was the act of 
May 8, 1854, the leading feature of which was the creation of the county 
superintendency. 

It is unnecessary here to make an exposition of the numerous fraudulent 
transactions of school boards, the frequent impositions practiced on th§ 
School Department by illegal affidavits, received without a super visionary 
medium of transmission, and other existing irregularities, to show the ne- 
cessity of an office already established, but to review its working and de- 
tect any defects that may still exist in the system. 

Through such agencies for the improvement of teachers and schools ai 
the couuty and district institute, teachers^ associations. Normal schools and 
the diffusion of educational works, the schools, in many counties, have risen 
from an apparently decaying condition to a good degree of educational pro- 
gress. The demand for these agencies has been created by the searching 
examination of the teacher and the frequent visitation of his school, show- 
ing him the necessity of more extended improvement in literary attainment? 
and professional ability. Our Normal schools and the Normal department? 
of many of our academies and private institutions have, more especially, 
been the outgrowth of this necessity, in order to supply the demand for 
competent and well trained teachers, caused by rejecting the unworthy and 
opening wide the door for the admittance of the meritorious. The erection 
of commodious and beautiful school buildings, with ample play ground, 
suitable furniture and apparatus, and the grading of the schools in almost 
every hamlet, are, in a large majority of instances, the fruits of this oflBce. 

The superintendency has also bpen instrumental in arousing the intelli- 
gent bub disinterested friends of the public school system, and picketing 
them around it, to guard it against the assaults of ignorance and supersti- 
tion, and to assist in drivtog from the public mind that apathy and prejudict 
which have always been formidable barriers to its full development. 

To attribute all this improvement to the personal efforts of the superin- 
tendent would be perfectly absurd ; but to his faithfulness and untiring in- 
dustry is attributed the origin of those auxiliary agencies which haye wrought 
such satisfactory results. He can, by hard work and a burning desire to 
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promote the great object of his appointment, elevate the system to its high- 
est point of perfection ; or, bj a cold, careless and mechanical performance 
of its daties, sink it to the lowest grade of contempt Directors, when they 
select the unsuccessful and needy of other professions, or the lazy, indiffer- 
ent teacher, to fill this important position, impose a heavy tax on their county, 
at a salary of even fifty dollars a year, whilst the appointment of an ener- 
getic and industrious teacher, one alive to ihe interests of his county, would 
foe cheap and economical at almost any salary. 

" The proper sphere of action^^ of this officer, we think, is so clearly set 
forth in the act creating the office, that it is unnecessary here to explain it. 
But, in addition to the duties enumerated in the law, he should, in counties 
remote from any established Normal school, hold a Normal institute during 
a part of the vacation ; he should hold county institutes, and assist, where 
necessary, in the organization of district institutes ; in fine, he should be 
the very *'head and front'' of all educational movements tending to imbue 
the system with vitality and to secure the cooperation of those unfavorable 
to it. The latter can partially be accomplished by public lectures. But 
experience has taught us that the mest direct road is through the local news- 
paper, and by a courteous and gentlemanly discussion of the subject in the 
family circle. Public lectures will bring out those fiieudly to tho system, 
but the local newspaper and county superintendent can reach the disaffected 
^nes at their firesides. 

The county superintendent can get beyond his proper sphere of action, 
by appropriating the time due the' schools to other pursuits, by prostituting 
the office to political ends, and by discriminating in favor of his own religious 
opinions. These errors, if permitted, will make and keep the office unpopu- 
lar with the masses. This officer has to direct the education of children 
whose parents are of every creed and party shade, and to see that they arc 
prepared, by a proper cultivation of their minds, to exercise the rights and 
duties of citizenship conscientiously. 

Defects. — The inadequate compensation received by the.*^ officers, the 
^reat extend of territory to be traveled, and the large number of schools to 
be visited, in some counties, are defects existing in our system, which, if 
remedied, would very materially add to its successful working. One of the 
principal features of the office is the visitation of the schools, to counsel 
with teachers, encourage the pupils and inspect their progress. Experience 
has taught us that to perform this duty satisfactorily, two visits to each 
school during a session should be made ; the first to note the teacher's method 
of instructing and suggest improvements, the second, to ascertain if the^e 
have been applied and note the progress made. In large counties, with 
short school terms, this cannot be done. After examining our system, wo 
find it much easier to detect weak points than to suggest rtmedies practi* 
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callj adapted to every county in the State ; especially for one personally on- 
acquainted with the working of the office outside of his own county. We 
will, therefore, leave this duty to those who, from their official positions^ 
have a better view of the educational field. — Jesse Newlin, 



EXAMINATIONS OF TEACHERS, PLANS TO BE ADOPTED TO SECURE THOROTTGHNESS 
AND FAIRNESS IN ORADIN© CERTIFICATES. 

The ostensible objeet of examining teachers is to exclude such as do not 
possess the requisite knowledge to teach successfully. The ultimate object 
id their improvement and increased usefulness as a elass. Each Individual 
finds in the fact that selections are to be n)ade, and thai those selected are to 
be classed according to their proficiency, a motive tc redombled efforts to 
improve. 

The effectiveness of examinations in producing these results, depends 
upon their thoroughness, and the fidelity with which proficiency i» ascer- 
tained; for if candidates feel that the test is unfair, or that the resalts m 
indicated on the certificate depend en the favor or caprice of the examiner, 
their confidence is lost. It is impossible to go through with an exami- 
nation of every item of knowledge upon any given branch ;» hence the ne- 
cessity of adopting a system of specimen's, the inspector making a judicions 
selection by means of questions or topics. The true standpoint of the ex- 
aminer is that of the development and efficiency of the powers and faeulties 
of the mind, and with him knowledge is not sought for its own sake alone, 
but for the development and discipline obtained in its ac^aisition. Id 
making selections of specimens, this idea should be kept in view, and a 
classification of knowledge and ability should be made, depending on the 
natural order of mental development. The first class may embrace that 
knowledge which exhibits in its acquisition a leading exercise of the per- 
ceptive faculties. The second class will embrace an understanding of prin- 
ciples, with ability to treat subjects independently of the particular forms 
of text-books. By thoroughness is meant such fullness and completeness 
of specimens as shall fully test the applicant's knowledge in each branch, 
with respect to the classes named, as well as depth and range of thought 
By fairness, is understood that such system of grading shall be used as will 
correctly represeni the results of such test. 

In grading certificates, a standard is necessary, but an absolute and un- 
varying one is not to be sought, and cannot be maintained ; for the range 
of knowledge, even of the most common things, is widening and deepening. 
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Tezt-%ool» diftnge. While figure one representB a fall and correct know- 
ledge and ability, the lowest figare in the scale used shoald represent the 
lowest degree adtuissible for approv^al. If this graduated scale is put too 
high, the effect wiU be discouraging, if too low, the purpose of the ezamina« 
lion is in a measure defeated. Candidates should have no previous know- 
ledge of the questions or topics to be proposed. The selection of these is 
important, especially so, where the same are not assigned to each individual. 
Persons differ in mental power and ability. Some who have been through 
a branch as treated in text-books, have a very superficial knowledge of it, 
while others, not advanced so far, are more thorough. One has a ready 
knowledge of facts, another a better understanding of principles, while a 
third, with less knowledge, excels in practical ability. These grades of 
qualifications will more or less prominently appear during the course of 
«very examination. A fair and judicious average of them is to be given in 
one figure. This is very difficult. More so, because no definite rule can be 
given for estimating their relative value. If the topics and questions are 
such as to test alike these qualifications, it is the same with all, whatever 
relative estimate be put upon them. 

Questions that can be answered by yes or no should not be proposed, for 
a person having no knowledge on the subject will be as likely to answer 
right as wrong. Subjects should be so presented that the fact of members 
of the class having used different text-books, will not prove embarrassing. 
Methods of rocitatioa should be avoided, to which some are unused and 
others familiar. The demeanor of the examiner should be cordial, frank 
and open, such as to assure caadidates that no other motive than that of 
perfect fairness would be entertained. The size of classes is beyond the 
control of the superintendent, and usually ranges from two to forty, but 
one day being allowed for the examination of a class. Take a class of ten, 
which is below the average, and allow ten hours to be devoted to the work ; 
this by any oral method, gives but an hour to each individual, or seven and 
one-half minutes to each branch named in the certificate. If an average of 
one answer a minute can be obtained, we have seven specimens only from 
which to judge of a candidate's knowledge and ability in a given branch. 
As no two answer the same question, the specimens are unlike in value and 
character, whether correct or imperfect But by proposing the same ques- 
tions to each member of the class, however large, this difficulty is avoided. 
Each member, independently of others, gives his answers in writing; thus 
a more reliable comparison of merit is instituted. The topics may be pre- 
viously selected with care, and if ten hours are occupied, we have that num- 
ber of hours' work in specimens from each member of the class. The ques- 
tions selected may be proposed orally, or printed sets may be put into the 
hands of the candidates. The former, though involving more labor by the 
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examiner, is preferable in some respects, being less liable to abase, sncTa 
better test of the promptness and abilitj of the candidate. 

The number of specimens required will of course depend upon their com- 
plexity, the nature of the branch and time at eommand. The papers of tht 
candidates should be preserved, their defects indicated, and an opportunitj 
afforded for inspection thereafter by their authors. During examraation, no 
communication between members of the class, or comparison of an8wei8> 
should be allowed. 

Yarious methods of grading, from the specimens thus furnished, have 
been practiced. A very good one is to give each specimen its proper 
figure, according to merit. The sum of these figures divided by the number 
of specimens, gives the average or figure to be put on the certificate. N« 
plan can, it is believed, be adopted, where much does not depend npon tht 
sound discretion of the examiner. Exercises in reading must of course be 
oral, and a brief space should be allotted to oral exercises upon school top^ 
ics, to test ability in oral communication. — Otis J. Ghuhbuck^ 



Mi^LE AND F£MALS TSAOIIEBS. 

Teachers must possess physical, moral and intellectual qualifications, to 
enable them to discharge their duties efficiently. * A sound mind in a sound 
body," is more essential to teaching than to any other profession. 

In physical qualification, females are as well adapted to teaching as males. 
The female constitution is perhaps better fitted by nature to endure the con- 
finement of the school room, than that of the male, since as a class, females 
are accustomed to in-door employments. Experience has clearly proven 
that females can govern, when properly sustained by the school autboritiet 
and an enlightened public sentiment, as successfully as males. 

The moral qualification of females is undoubtedly superior to that of 
males. They possess more gentle and refined manners, purer morals, un- 
tainted with gross and vulgar vices, an instinctive love for children, and 
better tact in their management of a school. 

Their intellectual capabilities are equal, and in some points superior, for 
performing the duties of teacher, to that of males. Their quickness of per- 
ception, their fluency of expression, and their aptness in apprehending tht 
difficulties that embarrass young minds, render them peculiarly fitted for 
this profession. And since it is now generally conceded that the minds of 
females are as suseeptible of improvement as those of males, where they 
enjoy the same facilities, there can be no good reason, so far as qaalifica^ 
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tions are considered, why females shoold not stand on a level with males 
in the teacher's profession. 

In the practice of teaching, where pablic sentiment favored their employ- 
ment, they have met with better success than males, in many of the rnral dis- 
tricts. Under existing circumstances, the exigencies of the case demand 
the employment of female teachers. The pecuniary inducements ofifered to 
teachers are not sufficient for males to accept, who have sufficient talent and 
education to fit them for teachers. For the want of sufficient remuneration 
it appears impossible, at this time, to make teaching a permanent profession. 
How to supply the schools with competent, experienced and properly trained 
teachers, is a question that needs a practical solution. If teaching is really 
common ground, upon which any person may enter, who has acquired a 
smatteriog of knowledge, without any previous professional training, then 
all teaching is a grand system of experimenting, and our common schools 
are a farce. 

The chief and only well grounded objection to female teachers, is that 
they do not continue long enough in the profession to acquire sufficient ex- 
perience in the art of teachlLg, and to warrant the expense in giving them 
a professional training. But if we could procure the requisite number of 
teachers of either sex, who were properly educated and trained to the pro- 
fession, though they only continued an average time of five years, there 

would be a prospect of more systematic and scientific teaching. — 8. S. Over- 
hoU, 



XXPENSES OF COUNTY INSTITUTie. 

The question, "whether the expenses attendant upon county institutes 
should be borne by the Commonwealth, or by the participating teachers 
and county superintendent," is not one of finance simply, that being of 
minor importance. History teaches that those nations were the most pros- 
perous and powerful, where the masses were the best educated. A glance 
at the nations of the present day will show the^ rapid degeneracy, physi- 
cally and morally, of those in which education is neglected. The nation 
does not make the citizen ; the latter is the architect of the fabric under 
which he shelters. The answer to the question, ''what must we do to pre- 
serve for ourselves and for posterity, the priceless boons which we now 
possess?'' is, we must instill into the minds of our youth the principles of 
sobriety, morality and virtue ; and to accomplish this, it is necessary for 
us to have a class of persons who will devote themselves to this noble task; 
never deviating from their path of duty, but with a soul-earnestness giving 
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themselves up entirely to their work, thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
charity and of patience, their minds imbaed with a laudable ambition, and 
pervaded with a proper sense of the dignity of their calling. Moreover, 
this class must also be thoroughly competent, by their own education, to 
impart knowledge to those over whom they are placed, and not the super- 
ficially learned who unfortunately are so prevalent. Teachers of the latter 
class are easily obtained, devoid of tliose correct principles which true learn* 
ing imparts. To them it is merely a question of money. They enter pro- 
fanely the sacred temple, and make it a place of bargain. Those of the 
former class are with difficulty obtained. They are well aware that there 
is no royal road to learning ; they know well that there is no point on the 
way where they can exclaim, "we have finished our journey;" but ever 
toil onward, availing themselves of every aid with which they may meet» 
to lead yet further on, to bring them nearer the brilliant prize which awaits 
only the faithful and persevering seeker. 

A most valuable aid in the thorough preparation of the teacher, is the 
county institute ; an assembly of the teachers of the county wherein thej 
labor, called together by the superintendent, and at which there is a ma* 
tual exchange of the principles of the art and profession of teaching, which 
the members may have elaborated and defined. Prof. Bates (Deputy Sa* 
perintendent of Common Schools of this Commonwealth) who has devoted 
much time to this subject, in his admirable work on "Teachers' Institutes," 
(a work that ought to be in the hands of every teacher in the State,) says: 
"The institute is not the place to give instruction in the elements of the 
sciences. " The participants have entered the vast arena, and meet not to be 
drilled in the minor tactics ; but rather as a council of veterans, wherein 
are to be decided the plan of the greatest and noblest of campaigns. Here 
the quicktempered and hasty meet with the earnest and the patient ; views 
are expressed as to the government of the pupils, classification, etc., by the 
members, and the teacher heretofore pursuing a beaten path, looking neither 
to the right nor to the left, finds there were many by-ways, and easier pathi 
to reach the hearts of those, whose future destiny, temporal, and perhape 
eternal he is to mould. Classification of studies is discussed ; and the over- 
tasked teacher sees a mod^ by which to lessen the mental strain, which per* 
haps he has hitherto imposed on himself and upon his pupils. Truly it is 
not a place for elementary instruction ; the trained mind alone can take up 
the gauntlet. All are masters. Lectures on scientific, moral, or mental 
themes are delivered ; and thus the good seed is sown destined to produce 
a thousand fold. The public are attracted by the fame of the lecturers. 
Interested, and instructed by what they hear and what they see, they be* 
come more earnest in their support of the common school system, while 
those who still have some lingering feelings hostile to it^ have them mate* 
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riallj softened and altimatelj removed. Parents, too, learn to place a higher 
estimate apon the teacher and his office, and are more disposed to appre- 
ciate his services, to assist in alleviating his labors, and to take a greltter^ 
interest in the district school. 

« These institates, however, are always attended with more or less ex- 
pense, sach as board for the teachers, rent of a suitable room, fuel, light, 
etc. Should the members of the institute invite one or more lecturers to 
address them, another expense would be added. Should thoj not do so, 
their rich repast would want its relish. It has been shown of how exceed- 
ingly great importance is the thorough teacher, and how even he must avail 
himself of every aid, first among which is the county institute ; but how 
is a teacher, with the meagre salary he receives, and that only for a portion 
of the year, especially in the rural districts, to avail himself of these aids i 
He may be, and no doubt is, willing to devote his time, but he cannot out 
of his small salary pay his traveling expenses to and from the institute, his 
boarding while in attendance, and his quota of the other expenses. Per- 
haps he has a family dependant upon him for their support, and it is of vital 
importance to him to husband his resources, and thus he may yearn for the 
refreshing draught which Tantalus-like is within his reach, yet beyond his 
giasp. The vast moral influence of the institute he loses also; he cannot 
count himself a link of the chain which binds his co* laborers together; he 
is of them, but not with them. 

Wherein lies the remedy 7 The answer is plain, and is the only correct 
one. Let the Legislature annually appropriate a sum sufficient to pay the 
expenses attendant upon an institute in each county of the Commonwealth, 
which they can do with as much reason, as they appropriate annually sums 
for the expenses of the School Department The Legislature, in establish- 
ing the present system, had in view the education and general improvement 
of youth. Let them, then, the better to attain their sublime object, estab-^ 
lish a means for the improvement of teachers ; for, if the fountain be impure, 
the stream cannot be free from taint. Let no false motives of economy 
intervene. Governments are instituted, and taxes must be apportioned for 
the benefit of the governed ; and in what mode can they be benefited more, 
than in the education of their children 1 The conclusion is inevitable, the 
expenses of the county institute should be paid out of the funds of the Com- 
monwealth. — James 0. Blakely, 
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WH^T rURTHER SCHOOL LEGISLATION IS NEEDED TO PERFECT OUR OOMHON 

SCHOOL SYSTEM f 

At the adoption of the school system, it was sabmitted to the citizens at 
an untried experiment. Districts were to be formed, school bouses to bt 
built and teachers to be procured ; prejudice was to be overcome, and the 
temper of the people tried, to know what additional amount of taxation 
would be borne In full view of these things, the minimum time for keep- 
ing the schools open during the year was fixed at four months. After mort 
than thirty years' trial, the rough places have now worn smooth. Th§ 
power of the Legislature has been applied at times to loosen a little her§ 
and tighten a little there; as school houses have gone up, prejudice has 
gone down ; the taxes have been paid, and that which waj an untried ex- 
periment, now begius to work harmoniously and meet the wants of the peo- 
ple, by diffusing knowledge where ignorance formerly prevailied. Henct 
we think a necessity exists for a chauge in the law, and the adoption of six 
months as the minimum time for keeping the schools open during the year. 
The taxes necessary for the increased term are more accessible now, than 
was the amouDt necessary to keep the schools open during four uioiiihs at 
the adoption of the system — Wm. DiUler. 



THE SrilEKE OF OBJECT TEACHINO. 

The sphere of object teaching, in a general sense, is co-extensive witk 
the receptivity of the mind or its capacity for education. The mind, whei 
it emanates from its Creator, like the waxen tablet, is susceptible of impres- 
sions ; but, not like that, ti has a vitality and receptive intelligence which 
appropriates the impressions thus received, and by its volition uses them 
in the generation of other impressions or thoughts. From this view of tht 
mind, made clear by observation and experience, we see that object teach- 
ing should be both direct and suggestive — direct in the education of chil- 
dren ; direct and suggestive in adults. The kinds of objects and the ex- 
tent to which they should be used, should vary with the age and capacity 
of those to be taught ; but that objects should be used to a greater extent 
than at present, we think is a fact admitted by most educators of the present 
day. 

In the use of objects much discrimination is demanded on the part of tht 
teacher ; and this requires a thorough insight into the mind of the pupil as 
to the time and manner of its unfolding. There are very few recitations, 
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if any, in onr schools, that might not be made more interesting, ioMpreBsiye 
and instructive by the ase of objects. We think the first words learned bj 
a child should be the names of familiar objects Of course the child will 
not learn all connected with such objects ; but they will, at least, by this 
process, get an impression or idea of the form, size and color of the objects 
represented ; and thus will be prepared for the suggestire in future, and 
more advanced lessons. 

We once visited a school where the subject of one of the reading lessons 
was quails. After the exercise the teacher requested the pupils individually 
to describe a quail. They partially failed in this ; but were all able to glv« 
a very good description of a pheasant, with which bird they were well ac- 
quainted. After which a comparison was made between the birds, which 
we think helped the learners to understand the subject of the lesson more 
clearly. 

Every one has read descriptions of Jerusalem ; but no one who never 
visited that famed city, can give so clear a description of it as those who 
have seen a model of it, though in miniature proportiona. So of the battla 
of Bunker Hill ; a dioramic representation of that battle and its surround- 
ings leaves an indelible impression upon the mind. Thus it is in all the 
branches taught in our common schools, academies and high schools. A 
knowledge of anatomy is facilitated by the use of actual objects ; of leveling 
and surveying, by experiments with instruments; of geography and astron- 
omy, by globes, &c., Ac. 

Why do artists visit cities of the old world ? Is it not to get facts and 
suggestions from existing works of art, to aid them in their own inventions? 
Finally, has not the Saviour of the world shown us conclusively, by the 
use of objects and reference to them, that object teaching is the most im- 
pressive and instructive ? — B. T, Claflin. 



NORMAL SCHOOLS— THEIE NECISSITY IN OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The general acceptation of the term Normal school, is an institution par- 
ticularly established for the instruction and professional training of young 
men and women as teachers. To this end. Normal schools afford students 
opportunities to facilitate aad perfect their preparation, superior to those 
of any other educational institutions, by connecting a thorough and accu- 
rate knowledge of English literature, and such other studies as it may be 
necessary to pursue, with an extensive understanding of the science of 
education and the art of teaching, fully developed and permanently fixed 
in the mind by the daily application of principles in the model schooL 
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But, that they may actaallj confer these peeallar and extraordinaiy ad> 
Tantages, it is strictly necessary that they should be not only in name, 
but in foci. Normal schools. Their teachers should be the best educated, 
Tersed in the application of the science of education, and possessed with 
more than ordinary ability to impart instruction, obtained through years of 
faithful study and diligent practice of the art of teaching. 

The necessity of Normal schools, properly conducted, and controlled by 
suf&ciently qualified and discreet teachers, in our school system, is so mani- 
fest that the attention of the most casual obserrer of public instruction can 
scarcely escape its consideration. Every day occurrences in life call the 
subject to our minds. He who follows the most ordinary occupation, 
where we would suppose very little skill is necessary, is required to pre- 
pare himself, by practising the labor from one to five years before he can 
command more than a nominal compensation for his work ; and when any 
important or difficult mechanical work is to be constructed, a special and 
most careful preparation is requisite. He who purposes the erection of a 
steam ship, procures the services of a workman of known competency, not 
only in the general principles of constructing, but in mechanical skill, un- 
derstanding every particular portion of his work, and the necessary pro- 
portions of each part Yet the ship, when completed, is but an inanimate 
object, and if not properly constructed, being unseaworthy, the loss is a 
mere waste of substance, to be calculated in dollars and cents, and easily 
re-placed. While, then, this demand of ability is so rigidly exacted in all 
the trades and other occupations, in which the spoliation of more than some 
gross material is seldom involved, shall the teacher, who is intrusted witk 
the duty of disciplining the most important and valuable work of creation— 
the human mind, the destruction of which is a lasting injury and incurs a 
loss of incalculable magnitude — not be required to make the least prepa- 
ration, but permitted to work in schemes of chance, and by experiments, 
upon that which, when matured, remains the director of a human being 
through time, and works out eternal felicity or ceaseless misery for the 
soul ? We think such conduct would bo the most wicked and unnatural of 
which mankind could be guilty, and would result in unknown calamity to 
the human race. The teacher is not only expected to mould the mind and 
manners of the youth immediately under his instruction, but by instilling 
just and magnanimous principles, he is to exalt the happiness of familiei 
and communities. By the same influence he is to perform an important 
part in perpetuating popular government. He cultivates the slender stems 
which grow to form the pillars of literature, of morality, of Christianity, 
and of civil liberty. He is to strengthen the intellect of the young and 
tender, assist it to develop and produce honorable fruits, to refine and 
exalt the moral natnre, to pluck the evil desires that so naturally lurk in 
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hamanitj — ^tfae germs that will ere long become thorne and choke dowD 
progress and honor — and plant, instead thereof, pure motives and honor* 
able activitj, prodncing an unimpeachable character, and forming manhood 
which exhibits the beneficent design of the Creator. In undertaking at ask 
80 important, and working upon material so inexpressibly valuable, he as- 
sumes a responsibilitj from which a deliberate consideration would cause 
man to shrink. 

There is, therefore, but one conclusion : The preparation to be made by 
the teacher should be the most perfect possible. It should comprise a ready 
knowledge of at least all the ordinary branches of education, with a correct 
understanding of the science of teaching, thoroughly reduced to practice* 
Without these qualifications, no person is prepared to enter any school and 
give instruction in an intelligible manner, not tending to pour upon the 
pupils' minds a mass of undigested ideas, that will entangle and prevent the 
proper development of the intellect. But where can this preparation be ac- 
quired ? We answer, only in the Normal school, it being the only educa- 
tional institution in which teaching is perfectly systematized, and where the 
student is so situated that the knowledge he gains is continually to be put 
in use by him in the practice. of the science of education. The graduate of 
a^ seminary or college is very little better prepared to take charge of a 
common school, of the ordinary grade, than the man of theoretical science, 
who has devoted years of study to the uses and advantages of steam and 
steam engines, is to enter upon the mechanical work of constructing a rail- 
road locomotive. Both may have a very good knowledge of what might 
and should be done, but neither is a practical workman, and cannot proceed 
to execute the labor. Normal schools, being therefore the only mediums 
through which accomplished teachers can be supplied to the common schools, 
are, as well a necessity in our school system, the foundation upon which 
it can be brought to a perfect working condition, and upon which, if ever, 
the schools will become the great beneficial institutions of the State. They 
are, and we believe will soon be acknowledged tbe basis of our school sys- 
tem —G. O. Barkley. 



THE PBAOTIOABILITT AND UTILITY OF GRADED SCHOOLS. 

The superiority of the gpraded system of public schools over the ungraded 
is too obvious to need argument or illustration. That it is practicable and 
successful the reports of the heads of the Sqhool Departments, in all the 
leading States, corroborated by the observation and experience of other school 
officers and teachers, is ample and sufficient. There is no instance on record, 
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aoT is it believed tiiat one exists, in which the pablic have gone back from 
the graded to the ungraded system. This fact is significant. 

In efficiency, economy and perfection, the graded system is as mnch so* 
per ior to the ungraded as is a manufacturing establishment, in which divi* 
sion of labor is carried to its utmost extent, superior to an establishment, in 
which one man should undertake to do all kinds of work, and carry on him- 
aelf all sorts of trades. 

The general gradation of schools is as follows, viz : Primary, grammar 
and high school. In the larger cities the latter grade forms the central 
high school or free academy ; in the smaller cities and largei^ towns it forms 
one or more departments of the union school ; and in the smaller towns, 
villages and rural districts the grammar school, in which some of tht 
branches beloogiog to the high school are taught, forms the nighest division. 
There can be no sufficient excuse, nor apology, for not grading schools in 
cities, towns and villages containing a sufficient numberW children for mor§ 
than one teacher. The only obstacle to grading the schools in the rural 
districts arises from the distance which pupils, living near the boundaries of 
the district, must travel to reach the grammar school ; but this is in most 
cases more imaginary than real. The pupils of the grammar school are of 
sufficient ag« to walk in summer and autumn without much inconvenience 
or disadvantage. In most cases it would prove an advantage to their physi- 
cal energies and mental acuteness, and in the winter they could ride horses 
that would otherwise run idle at home. 

One school house, of two rooms, located at some central place, easy of 
access, would accommodate all the younger pupils in the place and imme- 
diate vicinity in the primary department, and all the more advanced 
pupils in the whole district, in the grammar school department. If the dis- 
trict extends over a wide territory, two such schools, located at different 
points, might be uecessary. 

In most cases the schools in the rural districts would not require mort 
rooms or teachers when graded, than when ungraded. 

The graded schools would be cheaper, even in the rural districts. Thert 
are, in almost every mixed school, a few pupils who are sufficiently ad- 
vanced to pursue the higher branches. They must leave the school, or 
teachers of sufficient scholarship, at corresponding salaries, must be em- 
ployed to fill all the schools. This is expensive, to say nothing of the im- 
possibility of getting enough such teachers, and the difficulty of their 
giving instruction in branches ranging from the A B G's to geometry. 

By grading the schools in the rural districts, one teacher, of liberal 
acquirements, can teach the grammar school ; and the primary schooli 
can be taught bj females — for which position they are by nature so well 
adapted. 
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To start the ^ippiring yoath of humble means in the path of knowledge, 
and refuse to provide higher instruction for his growing mind, is to let 
"chill penury repress his noble rage, and freeze the genial current of the 
•oul" 

The graded schools furnish incentives to study, and inducements to re- 
main longer in school, not found in the ungraded. The pupil studies in 
the primary schools, encouragpd by the hope of promotion to the grammar, 
is induced to remain in the grammar, for the honor of elevation into the 
high school; studies through the high school that he may be admitted to 
college, and ultimately receive his degree. They are incentives to im- 
provement to the teacher. In the ungraded system, the branches to be 
taught, and salaries paid, are about the same; like water, the tendency of 
the occupation is to a dead level ; but in the graded system, the teacher in 
the lower grades can look forward and aspire t^ a higher rank. 

Under the efficient workings of the graded system, the private and select 
schools and academies gradually give way. The graded schools take the 
place of these, because they ckn do the same work better and cheaper, and 
do it for all. They thus become the great preparatory departments for the 
Normal schools, denominational seminaries and collegiate institutions. 

Thpcio inRtitntions, having the talpnt. of the country sifted for them, re- 
lieved of the more primary and miscellaneous classes of scholars, can enter 
on a career of increased usefuloess, and concentrate all their energies in 
the higher branches and more advanced scholars. 

The influence, means and patronage of the wealthy supporters of the 
select schools are needed to grade, elevate and sustain the public schools. 
In proportion as they assist to elevate the moral and intellectual condition 
of the children of their neighbors, in that proportion they contribute to the 
social happiness of their own children, who, from the inevitable laws of 
society, must associate and intermarry with the children of their neighbors. 
If one family in a neighborhood be elevated by education above its neigh- 
bors, it may also fiod itself elevated above their sympathies. They must 
move, and mingle, and act with those who have.no sympathy with them, 
no tastes congenial to theirs, and who cannot understand nor appreciate 
them. 

Few parents can afford to educate all their children away from home. 
If one be more highly educated than the other children, there must spring 
up disparity in condition and uncongeniallty in tastes, which can but mar 
the beauty and disturb the harmony of domestic intercourse. 

Take the money spent at private and select schools and academies, add 
it to the public money now expended, grade the schools, and we are enabled 
to furnish facilities for a good education, equal, if not superior, to the aca- 
demy and select school, to not only all who would otherwise go from home 
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to school, bat to every jonth in the Commonwealth. A g]^aded school in a 
neighborhood will induce persons to locate in it It thus creates a demand 
for property, enhances its valne, contributes to its productive industry, adds 
to its improvements, and brings the cost of the support of these persons as 
a source of revenue to the place. The reverse of this is equally true. No 
community can afford to have poor, ungraded schools. Our children leaving 
home to attend school, at an early, impressible age, often acquire, by their 
intercourse with persons over whom we have no control, and with whom 
we have no acquaintance, habits of thought, of feeling, and of action, re- 
pugnant to our tastes, and detrimental to their morals. They become es- 
tranged from us in religious sympathy. 

But there are other objections than expense and social evils, to sending 
children away from home to school. Their presence makes the household 
glad. Take them away, and there goes with them the sunshine of home ; 
there comes a cloud over the brow ; there falls a shadow on the heart. 
What parent is willing, unless required by duty, or impelled by stern ne- 
cessity, to send his son or daughter, in their tender years, away from the 
care of a mother and the endearments of home ? Who is willing to intrust 
to any other than himself, or the companion of his bosom, the custody, bj 
night, as well as by day, of the gems which are given him by Providence 
to ornament his household ? Who can willingly send his children, at an 
early age, far from home, where they may pine by day for familiar faces, 
and miss at night a mother's care ; where, instead of the spontaneous atten- 
tions of a parent, they may receive the cold civilities of hirelings ; where 
they may fall sick and die before we can reach them ? 

For avoiding this stern necessity, while at the same time we secure for 
our children the advantages of education, there is no mode but the estab- 
lishment of the graded system of common schools. Under that system our 
children are absent but a few hours, always returning at night to the family 
fold. We do not lose, at the most interesting age, the society of those 
whom Providence has given us for our comfort, nor do our children lose, at 
the time when they most need it, the advantages of parental control, paren- 
tal care, parental advice and parental sympathy, with all the unspeakable 
pleasures of home. Under that system all the pecuniary losses enumerated 
are saved, all the social evils described disappear, and all the children of the 
Commonwealth may reap the rich harvest of a liberal system of general 
education. — A. J, Buffington. 
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DTSTKTOT OE SCHOOL LIBRARIES, THEIR USEFTTLNESS AND THE BEST PLANS TO 

SEOURE THEM. 

The nsefuln^ss of school libraries seems to be admitted, and the only diffi- 
<;nltj is the discovery of some feasible plan to secure them. New York 
has tried the experiment. Libraries were scattered over the State at the 
expense of the treasury, and subsequently the State has apportioned money 
annually to the respective districts, according to their population, for the 
support of the libraries. The law authorizt^d cities and districts, whose 
apportionment was less than three dollars per annum, to expend it for school 
apparatus, or teachers' wages, if the people preferred to do so. There was 
apportioned for libraries, to the cities, for the school year ending September 
30, 1862, the sum of $-20,14.2 14-, of which only $6,353 82 was expended 
for that purpose, the balance being paid for teachers* wages or school ap- 
paratus, showing that in the cities there is more importance attached to 
school apparatus and teachers' wages than to libraries. 

Throughout the rural districts the dissatisfaction with the law, from the 
little interest manifested in libraries and the poor use made of them in con- 
sequence, became so general, that the Hon. Y. M. Rice, Superintendent of 
public Instruction, in his report to the Legislatue the same year, submitted 
several suggestions in regard to a modification of the law, among which 
was the following : That the majority of the voters of the districts should 
have the power, at an annual meeting, to direct this money to be applied 
to teachers' wages, asserting, among other things, as a reason, "that there 
is no dearth of reading matter in the rural districts; that one of the principal 
reasons why the district libraries are not so highly regarded as formerly, 
is the fact that thousands of families now have private libraries, whereas, 
but a very few had the like twenty years ago ; and that during the last 
quarter of a century, newspapers and other periodicals have increased 
wonderfully in cheapness, ability and circulation, so that they are now found 
in almost every household, occupying the largest share of the time which 
the inmates devoted to reading." 

In 1864 the law was modified, granting this privilege, but on the other 
hand, to encourage those who might desire libraries, the Legislature author- 
ized districts to vote ten dollars, annually, for the support of libraries wher- 
ever the people might choose to do so. The superintendent adds, " some of 
them do so, and use, also, judiciously the money appropriated to them for 
that purpose. To such districts it would be a misfortune to deprive them 
of their library money. ^^ 

With the law as it now is he seems satisfied, adding that ** such an an- 
nual tax would secure attention to the proper care of the libraries now ne- 
glected." 

3 App. School Rep. 
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Id Maesacbusetts the experiment has also been tried. Hon. JoBepb 
White, Secretary Massachasetts Board of Education, in bis report in IS^l, 
says : The introduction of libraries into school districts was deemed of 
great importance and even essential to oar school system. Accordioglj, 
in April, 1837, an act was passed by the Legislature, authorizing an expen- 
diture, by each district, of thirty dollars to establish a library, and ten dol- 
lars annually for its increase. At the expiration of four years, as the mea- 
sure had thus far failed to enlist the interest and co-operation of the districts, 
the Legislature granted the sum of fifteen dollars to every district which 
should raise and appropriate an equal amount for this purpose. Under ihiB 
legislative encouragement, during the first year a fourth part of all the dis- 
tricts availed themselves of this bounty of the State, and instituted lihrt- 
ries containing from thirty-five to forty thousand volumes, at an expense to 
the State of $11,3.^5. The sum drawn for the second year was less, and 
annually it continued to diminish until 1850, when the provision of the law 
authorizing State aid was repealed, after an experiment of nine years. No 
longer receiving aid from the State Treasury, the libraries soon ceased to 
excite interest and fell into neglect by the districts. Thus the scheme (the 
words of the Secretary) after a fair trial and ample encouragement, ha* 
proved a failure in Massachusetts. 

Ohio, unwilling to be outdone, plunged into this experiment, scattering 
books profusely over the State, and now the great difficulty seems to be to 
gather them up. It is amusing to read the county auditor's reports on 
them. 

One says, *' Scattered, not in a good condition ^^ 

Another, "In a good condition. The books are kept locked up in the 
library." 

A DOther, *' Condition bad in most cases. The books are scattered throngb 
the townships, nobody is responsible for them, no care is taken of them, and 
in fact they amount to simply nothing in thit county." 

So on throughout the State. Of the eighty-two counties not a single re- 
port is decidedly favorable. 

While other States are abandoning the scheme as impracticable, Penn-' 
sjlvania is about to try her hand at the business. 

Massachusetts and Ohio have failed, but give no reasons. New York ad- 
mits her libraries in a bad condition, has no hope of ever reviving them, 
asserting, as a reason, that private libraries and periodical literature bare 
taken their place, rendering them unnecessary and, therefore, uncared for. 
While this appears a natural, and to many, perhaps, a satisfactory way to 
dispose of a somewhat perplexing problem, I cannot resist the conviction 
that a considerable degree of intelligence, some appreciation of literatare, ii 
highly conducive, if not essential, to the permanent success of school librariti. 
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All that is really proven by the experience of these States is that, asik Stat« 
enterprise, the scheme has failed. Too mach has been undertaken in put- 
ting a library into every district, whether the people desire it or not. Penn- 
€y1vaoia, more considerate, profiting no doubt by the experience of others, 
says to her children, if you are hungry, prepare yourselves a feast, rich and 
flumptuotis as you please, and I'll protect it for you. This is the plan. Ths 
responsibility is thrown upon the people, upon each district or school sepa- 
rately and independently, any one of which manifestiog a desire for a library 
by raising funds and securing books is guaranteed protection by the State, 
It amounts simply to a Joint stock company, with rights and privileges con- 
ferred by the State. The advantages of such a company, in any school or dis- 
trict, in which there exists a desire for reading, are these : It is very much 
easier for thirty persons to purchase thirty books than for one person to 
purchase that number, while each one has the advatage of reading all those 
books the same as though he had paid for them all himself. Again. It is 
more likely, under such an arrangement, that choice, valuable books would 
be read, because few persons feel themselves able to buy, on their own re- 
sponsibility, such and so many of them as they would desire, and therefore 
would read such as tbey would choose^ or be able to secure. An opportu- 
nity is, therefore, aflforded a school or a district to secure, not only an abun- 
dance, but the choicest kind of reading. 

The plan to secure Ihem. — In any school where a desire exists for read- 
ing, let all of a proper age contribute what they would be willing to give 
for a good book. Purchase the books and they will have a library. If 
twenty-five such persons are found in a school they will have a library 
of twenty- five volumes, which will answer for the first year. If six schools 
in the same district desire a library, they should proceed in the same way, 
but each one purchase books different from all the rest. 

At the end of the first year they might exchange. Then each school 
would have a new library, and thus they might continue to exchange for 
six years, each school, each year, having a new library without any addi- 
tional expense. In rural districts, where a number of schools desire a libra- 
ry, this would certainly be a very economical way to get something new to 
read in each school from year to year, and I do not see that there would be 
any serious olgections to it. All the books could be worn out, since after 
six exchanges are made, a new class of scholars would be reading them. 

If only one school in a district is ready for a library, or if more, and they 
do not wish to adopt the above plan, it would be necessary, each year, to 
add new volumes to it, which, in part, ought to be done by levying a light 
tax upon all the reading members of the school. The balance could be se- 
eured by private subscriptions, or by holding exhibition^ and charging ad- 
mittance. In my opinion, before a aohool deserves encouragement from the 
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public, it eboald, without aid, establish a Hbrary and take care of it for one 
year. 

District or township libraries, for the general use of the district, I think, 
would not be successful. Their location would necessarily be inconyenient 
for a large number of the district, and there would be difficulty in securing 
a librarian who would take the proper care of the books. I would have a 
district library only for the benefit of the teachers and directors of the dis- 
trict, a library composed of all the standard works oh teaching, and a few 
of such others as might be interesting to teachers and directors. 

The law allows all professional works for the use of teachers to be paid 
for out of the school funds of the district. This kind of library ought to b« 
secured at once, for all the districts of the State. 

District libraries in towns or cities ought to be successful. At all eyents 
the same difficulty does not exist there as in the county. They ought to b« 
secured on the plan suggested. Each member of the district, desiring tht 
use of the library, ought to contribute what he would be willing to pay for 
a good book, and as much more as he chooses. It rightfully belongs to thost 
who have aided in securirg it, and no one, in my opinion, should be enti- 
tled to its benefits unless he contributes something to its support — M. 
Mohler. 



THE USIIULNESS OF SCHOOL OR DISTBIOT LIBRARIES, AND THE PLAVS FOR 81- 

CURING THEM. 

Good books, it is truly said, are valuable friends. From them are derived 
ideas of suggestive value in the various pursuits of life, sentiments of duty, 
philanthropy and patriotism, and treasures of knowledge which floods can- 
not sweep away, which fires cannot consume. The young especially need 
such friends in their march, often stormy and perilous, across life's battle 
field. To overcome the frequent obstacles encountered in their march, to 
win crowns of glory, ^hey need not only polished, well wrought armor, but 
knowledge, skill, the light of the experience of the veterans who have pre- 
ceded them, the firm resolve, the pure and dauntless spirit to enable them 
to use that armor with success. Hence the utility of communing with the 
wise and good among the living and the dead, of learning their skill, ac- 
quiring their knowledge, studying their experience and inhaling their spirit 
They need, then, not only to consult living oracles, but to have ready ac- 
cess to collections of books. 

Itr is said that reading makes a full man, conference a ready man, and 
writing an exact man. Under our beneficent system of government, estab- 
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lished by the wisdom, perils and costly sacrifices of our re?olutionary 
fathers, and preserved by the fidelity, patriotism, steadfastoess, heroism, 
blood and treasure of its loyal defenders in the war that has just closed, the 
people are the legitimate source of power. From them emanates all lawful 
authority ; they are the sovereigns of this land. To exercise their sovereignty 
beneficially, they need to be accurate thinkers, to have a comprehensive 
knowledge of the principles and workings of our government, be familiar 
with the history of our own and foreign nations, and be able to judge cor- 
rectly of this or that foreign and domestic policy as it may arise for their 
consideration. Our youth, then, need to bo so educated as to become en- 
lightened sovereigns. That every son and daughter of Pennsylvania may 
thus become prepared for the exercise of sovereignty, as well as for the en- 
hancement of their individual benefit, our law prescribes that certain 
branches, necessary for a good common English education, must be taught 
in our public schools, and requires the introduction of the higher branches 
whenever and wherever that may be practicable. Preparation for the busi- 
ness of life and the proper development and discipline of the mental facul- 
ties of the pupils require, on their part, a thorough knowh'dge of those 
branches. But a more general knowledge, which can only be acquired by 
an extended course of reading, is also necessary It is important, then, 
that they not only thoroughly master the prescribed branches of study, but 
form a correct and enduring taste for useful reading. If they do not form 
this taste early in life, they will not be likely, with rare exceptions, to form it 
at all. The youthful mind is active; it will be occupied. If it be not afford- 
ed the means of healthful excitement and useful occupation, it will be very 
apt to become debased by what is pernicious. Thus the youth, whose 
early culture is neglected, may be induced to pursue a career through life 
that will not ])0 creditable to themselves nor beneficial to society. They 
require all the aid and stimulus that parents, teachers and good books can 
afford, to develop and strengthen the graces of the heart, chasten the im- 
agination, incline them to ''abhor that which is evil" and ''cleave to that 
which is good,'' keep alive the sacred fire of patriotism, and cherish a pure, 
heroic spirit, that will not brook the attempts of foreign foes oiLdomestic 
traitors to destroy the integrity of our country, subvert its benign instita- 
tions, or insult its glorious, long cherished emblem. 

Pupils, aside from their compulsory and ofien irksome routine of study 
in school, their healthful sports and labor at home, have much leisure time, 
especially in long winter evenings, and the long intervals between the 
closing and opening of the schools, which could, and to a great extent 
would be well employed in reading instructive and interesting: works if 
within their reach. From present indications it is highly probable that, in 
the course of a few years^ much of the manual labor now necessary on the 
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farm and elsewhere, will bw dispensed with bj the introduction of Tabor 
saving macbinerj. Yarions classes of laborers will then have more time 
than the J now have to devote to something else than that kind of labor. 
How can it be more profitably employed than in mental labor, in literary 
and scientific pursnits ? There is evidently an urgent necessity that the 
ways and means of fostering in the young a taste for such pursnits should 
keep pace with their prospective leisure in their ordinary avocations, lest 
they lapse into vicious indulgence, or become the dopes of the selfish and 
designing, as, a]as ! too many of our countrymen in the South did. It is 
in accordance with the nature of our government that every one of its sub- 
jects should be the peer of all others in intelligence as well as in political 
and legal rights. None should merely vegetate. 

It would be an individual, a domestic and national blessing if all coald, 
in early life, while their habits and tastes are forming, be imbued with s 
taste for good books. The pleasure of thence imbibing the wisdom of 
sages, the truths of science, the philanthropy of history, the soalstim'og 
sentiments of poetry and eloquence, the spirit of philanthrophy sad 
patriotism, is purifying, ennobling and useful. It is not, then, marvel- 
lous that, from the reign of Osymandy as, in Egypt, to the present 
time, libraries have been regarded with favor and affection, bordering 
on veneration, by enlightened men of every civilized country. The first 
national library in Fgypt was placed under the protection of the divinities; 
its building was adorned with their statues, and this inscription was en- 
graved on its front: "The nourishment of the soul," or according to Dio- 
dorus, ** The medicine of the mind." One of the Ptolemies refnsed to sap- 
ply the famished Athenians with wheat until they presented to him tbt 
original manuscripts of jEscbylus, Sophocles and Euripides, and retarning ' 
copies of these originals he allowed them to retain fifteen talents which bt 
bad left with them as security, so highly did he appreciate the woi^ of 
those distinguished writers. Pisistratus evinced his zeal for learning by 
founding the first library among the Greeks, at Athens ; and Selncus Nies- 
tor, by restoring it to the Athenians after it had been carried to Persia by 
Xerxes, manifested his tender regard for the feelings of the former posses- 
sors of such a treasure. The Romans valued the manuscripts taken among 
their spoils of victory as more precious than vases of gold. Augnstos proved 
his love of literature by establi.shing the Palatina and Octavina^ and Cicero, 
amid his public occupations and private studies, gave minute attantioBto 
the formation of his libraries. 

In modem times the votaries of learning in Italy, Spain, France, Eng- 
land, Germany, Switzerland, Prussia, Denmark. Russia and in our owb 
•ountry, have expended millions of money in amassing millions of volumos 
of valuable books and hundreds of thousands of valuable mannscripts. At 
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^mineDt writer says: "Literature, like virtue, is its own reward, and the 
enthusiasm some experience in the permanent enjoyments of a vast library, 
bave far outweighed the neglect or the calumny of the world, which some of 
it-fi votaries have received. From the time that Cicero poured forth hie 
feelings in his oration for the poet Archias, innumerable are the testimonies 
of men of letters of the pleasurable delirium of their researches ; that deli- ' 
clous beverage which they huve swallowed, so thirstily, from the magical 
cup of literature." Whoever passes much of his time amid such vast trea- 
suries of knowledge without drawing something valuable therefrom, must 
be as indolent as the sloth that perishes on the tree he climbs after eating 
all its leaves, or as lifeless as a leaden Mercury. That fine old Danish gen- 
tleman, Henry Rantzau, the founder of the magnificent library at Copen- 
Imgen, who indulged freely in the pleasure of reading, thus elegantly evinces ^ 
bis taste for, and delight in, literary pursuits : 

''Qolden TO lames! richest treasures, 

Objects of delioioas pleasures! 

You my oyes rejoicing please. 

You my hands in rapture seize J 

Brilliant wits and musing sages, 

Lights that beamed throngh many ages I 

Left to jour conscious leaves the story. 

And dared to trust you with their glory ; 

And now their hope of fame achieved. 

Dear volumes t — ^you have not deceived I" 
A good fibrary is considered by the learned and the wise an indispensa- 
ble adjunct to every university, college, theological seminary, law and medi- 
cal school. Why, then, would not a judiciously selected one, containing 
books adapted to the tastes and capacities of the young, and that will both 
interest and instruct them, be useful in the common school, the people's 
oollege ? The more than a million of volumes of sueh books in the school 
Irbraries of New York have proved to be useful adjuncts to the common 
schools in that State, have tended to aid the teachers in leading their pupik 
into habits of investigation, awakening in them 8 love for general know- 
ledge, making the school more attractive, waking up mind and developing 
genius that would have otherwise remained dormant. And I am convinced 
that such libraries would be eqally attractive and useful to the 637,789 
pupils in the common schools of Pennsylvania. Wherever they may settle 
in after life, they will need all the knowledge that it is possible for them to 
acquire from the instructions of their teachers and collections of good books, 
that they may be on an equality, in regard to intelligence, with those 
among whom they may be. It would be worse than parsimonious to wiih- 
hold from them the necessary inducements, means and facilities for acquir- 
tagii. 
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Having written of the usefulness of school or district libraries, I will now 
briefly direct attention to the other branch of tha topic, the plans for 
securing them. 

Pennsylvania has not, like other States, a school fund from the income of 
which these libraries might be provided. Hence, with the aid of the pro- 
visions of the act of Assembly of tSG*, voluntary contributions mast alone 
be relied on to procure them, unless the State, from the increase of her 
revenue, can spare something for this purpose, enough at least to stimu- 
late voluntary contributions to make up the residue. It is important, then, 
that parents and pupils be convinced of the utility of these essential ad- 
juncts to the schools. Then let all contribute according to their meansw 
Each pupil in a school might give his her mite, enough, perchance, to bay 
one book. From this source alone a collection of twenty, forty, eif^hty or a 
hundred volumes, according to the number of pupils, might be secured for 
such school. By thus contributing a small amount, every scholar would 
have the privilege of reading the whole number of books thus procured. 
Other persons with ampler means would, perhaps, give some thing:. There 
are, in almost every locality, more or less persons who are blessed with an 
abundant surplus of ''material aid," which they must leave behind them at 
death, who might, perhaps, be persuaded by the polite and earnest solici- 
tations of bright eyed girls and boys, thirsting for knowledge, to contribute 
liberally for an object that would be permanently beneficial, the good effects 
of which they might have the pleasure of witnessing, from year to year, 
ere they leave for "the better land." 

If the people should demand it, the Legislature could not well hesitate to 
authorize the directors to levy a tax for this purpose. 

The old States have never received their full share of the public lands. 
The new States have received liberal donations of those lands from which 
they have realized large school funds, the income from which has enabled 
them to defray the principal portion of the expense necessary for maintain- 
ing their schools. That of Wisconsin, for instance, exceeds $4,000,000. 
Every friend of education may well rejoice that our younger sisters have 
been thus fortunate, and that the general government still holds in the 
West and North-west 950,000,000 acres of land undisposed of. Now, if 
Pennsylvania, in common with the other old States, could get her full share 
of those lands, she mif^ht, from their proceeds, create a school fund, the in- 
• come from which would aid materially in procuring these libraries and 
needed apparatus, in lengthening the school term and diminishin£ the 
amount of tax that is now necessary to maintain the schoohi. — &, W. SmUk, 
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SCHOOL VISITATION BT OLEBQYMKN. 



The moral nature of man can be permanentlj raised and transformed by 
nothing short of the benign influences of christianitj. His intellectual 
powers can be duly developed and wisely applied only under guidance of 
knowledge. To promote the physical well-being of man, he needs indus- 
try. £ach of these great powers is necessary to the improvement of man- 
kind, so each of them becomes more efficient in proportion as it co-operatea 
with the rest. In proportion as the mind is awakened by early education, 
it can share in the fruits of an improved civilization. To deprive it, there* 
fore, of the best and noblest influences which are supplied by Christianity^ 
is a sin for which all who recognize the great principles of the Gospel are 
responsible. In the middle ages education was dispensed in monastic es- 
tablishments, and enjoyed, for the most part, only by the clergy. 

It seems that while this was one extreme, that iu our school workings we 
have gone too far to the other. In the one case relitjiom culture seems to have 
been almost the only object, while in the other the intellect receives all the 
discipliue. The question might be properly raised here, who are the per^ 
sons to give the required religious instruction in the common schools f 
While we believe that the teacher should be the prime mover in the case, 
we also think that the minister of the Gospel can do much by bis presence 
in the school room and by his suggestions to scholars and teachers. We 
believe the frequent presence of patrons of the school in the school room, 
to witness the workings of the school, one of the greatest incentives for 
both teacher and pupils to do their duty. That the attention of the miniF* 
ter should be taken up in the school, may be objected to on the ground that 
it is no part of his labor to interest himself in the school workings ; but that 
his whole attention should be given to matters outside the school room. It 
is supposed that every clergyman is an educated man, and that he has cor- 
rect ideas of education. If this be true, who is a more proper person to 
observe the schools within the bounds of his parish ? And upon whom 
could the patrons rely with more, or even with equal, confidence to judge 
of their efficiency. I am of the opinion that clergymen do not interest 
themselves in the common schools of the country as they ought. How 
seldom do we hear them in their devotions invoking a blessing upon them I 
Is not the common school one of the most powerful auxiliaries to aid in 
bringing about the prominent end of their calling ? It is hoped that the 
minister of the Gospel will interest himself more in the common schools in 
the future than he has done in the past, and although his pastoral dutiea 
may be onerous, yet he will so divide bis time that he may give a proper 
portion to the visitation of the schools. — L. T. Fi»k, \ 
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THE INFLUKNCS Off EDUCATION ON TUB POPULAR MIND. 

Edacation is the eDii'ghteniDg and disciplinary process bj which the phy- 
sical, intellectaal, and moral faculties of a human being are changed from a 
latent and inoperative condition to an active a'bd an efficient one. A help- 
less infant is the best example of such a being, totally uneducated. Its 
powers have neither been developed, strengthened, or purified by a true edu- 
cation, nor dwarfed, enervated, or corrupted by a false one. 

Where shall we find an example of humanity truly educated ? Where 
has the educator given a full exemplification of what might be done for the 
whole man, "body, soul and spirit?" It is not in the well trained pugil- 
ist, whose symmetrical form, and well developed muscles, excite our admi- 
ration. It is not in the towering intellect, which grasps and elucidates the 
most intricate and puzzling problems of nature and science. It is not in 
the deep toned morality, or even religion, which scrupulously fulfils all 
known obligations to God and man. We see fine physical development 
coupled with intellectual imbecility or moral deformity. We see the 
mightiest intellects steeped in moral pollution or imprisoned in a nervous, 
emaciated, or deformed earthly tabernacle. We see morality and piety 
plodding their weary way through the world, crippled by superstition and 
ignorance, or oppressed with the unrelenting penalties of violated physical 
laws. 

A complete edacation of the whole man is the potential means of ameli- 
orating the fallen condition of humanity. It is competent to the mighty 
task of rearing the noble structure of a full grown, athletic man, intellectual 
and accomplished, pious and devoted, '' doing to others as he woald have 
others do to him." 

Should the populace be educated ? and what injluence wonld sach eda- 
cation have ? These are serious questions. Whatever advantage may ac- 
crue to the governing power from the ignorance of the masses in a despot- 
ism, monarchy, or an aristocracy, it will not be claimed that ignorance, on 
the part of the governing power itself, is either advantageous or desirable. 
In a republic, where the popular will, legally expressed, is the law of the 
land, surely it were better that this ruling element be educated and en- 
lightened, than debased and ignorant. If we scrutinize closely the duties, 
privileges and responsibilities incident to citizenship in a republic,' we can- 
not avoid the conclusion, that the individuars own good and that of society 
is promoted by a thorough education. P^qual rights are based on equal re- 
sponsibilities. That all should be able to appreciate the importance of the 
regulations which bind society together and preserve it in good order, 
seems so plain, that it were a work of supererogation to attempt its farther 
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elacidation. From society, and from the masses, come our witnesses, jarj- 
men, arbitrators and inquisitors, as well as the local officers which minister 
justice and protection to all. While we insist on physical and moral edu- 
cation in order to the complete happiness and usefulness of mankind; and 
while we deprecate a precocious mental development, at the expense of the 
body and the soul, we nevertheless urge, as a great fact, that an intellec- 
tual education is absolutely necessary to a proper understanding of the 
great physiological and moral laws which underlie our physical and moral 
well-being. The arts and sciences are relied upon as the instruments of in- 
tellectual culture. To acquire skill in the arts, and a true knowledge of the 
sciences, is the work of the student, properly directed by the teacher. To 
bring out, then, all the skill, and all the knowledge of the masses, is the work 
of the educator. Who would think of limiting himself to the development 
of the material resources of a few localities in a great Continent, while 
wealth lay buried in every hill and valley ? Experience has demonstrated 
that in every position in life, humanity has its jewels. Where the means 
of education have been extended to all, and where there has been no unwise 
discrimination against the poor and lowly, rich harvests have been reaped 
in the intellectual and moral greatness of the sons and daughters of priva- 
tion and poverty. Where the few, hypocritically, insist that the many are 
more contented and more happy in ignorance than they would be in an en- 
lightened state, we see an effort to introduce an aristocracy ; and in the 
name of the people to strike down true democratic principles. Edncation 
and the popular mind are reciprocal in their influences. Education gives 
to the popular mind its tone, its strength, its purity. The popular mind 
gives direction and shape to a system of education. 

We might by a copious citation of examples of different communities or 
nations, show the great advantages arising to society, where all enjoy the 
means that have been set at work to enlighten and educate, but as we are 
limited in space, we invite the reader to compare for himself those coun- 
tries and districts where literature and science have shed their benigh rays 
on the masses, and those places where ignoranee and neglect of educational 
facilities prevail. If we would husband the resources of mind and soul in 
the masses, and bring them under a proper culture, we should forever pre« 
elude the possibility of the masses being drawn from their true interests bj 
demagouges, into the pernicious schemes which deluge our world with blood 
and bring sorrow and shame on the deluded victims of ambition — A, WEU 
voain. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF EDUCATION ON THE POPULAR MIND. 

The influence of education upon the popular, reveals itself by its influ- 
ence upon the individual mind. The national or popular mind is but an 
c^g^regation of individual minds, and what can be predicated of all the parts 
can be predicated of the whole. To say that the influence of education is 
good, sounds like a truism. The attempt to prove it, is equal to the at- 
tempt to prove an axiom. But as there are some men who deny the exist- 
ence of a God, and others who deny the existence of the material universe, 
so there are men who believe that the tendency of education is to make 
man a rogue. 

The limit to which I am confined in the discussion of the topic assigned, 
allows me to consider the influence of education in reference to two points ; 
The influence of education upon the popular mind, as revealed in the reli- 
gion and government of a nation. Superstition and tyranny have been 
the greatest foes to human progress. Is it a merely fortuitous circumstance 
that they should be found in the most ignorant and heathenish countries, 
while true religion and government exists in the most educated nations ? 

Education is the eternal foe to superstition and tyranny. Educate the na- 
tions, and you ^t once re-create them and they will put on the robes of a 
pure, spotless religion, and of a free form of government. Education is the 
true source of reform. Patriots may talk about Italian unity and Irish, 
Polish, or Hungarian independence and freedom, but it is in vain until 
they educate the masses. Powerful and free America, assisted by the 
more liberal nations of Europe, might insist that all the downtrodden 
nations of the old world be made free. Yet what advantiage will it be to 
those people, and how long would they enjoy their freedom, when ignorance 
has disqualified them from maintaining it ? 

The establishment of a ''protectorate,'* (thus violating the very principal 
for which they contended,) would be the inevitable result. He who seeks 
to ameliorate the condition of humanity by ignoring the fundamental prin- 
ciple of its life, is a visionary schemist. It is not a mere accident that 
America is the freest of nations. It is not an accident that England and 
Germany, among European nations, possess governments which conduce 
more to the happiness of the people than all others of the old world. It is 
education that makes the great characteristic difference between civilized 
and uncivilized nations. Legislators have found no cheaper way of defend- 
ing a nation than by educating its people. And in proportion to the intel- 
ligence of the people, will state sovereignty approach a democracy. 

Where the masses are ignorant, the few will participate in the adminis- 
tration of the government ; while the great masses will be taught that they 
are made for government, and not government for them ; where the few 
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have the right to exercise the sovereigntj of the State, (which will always 
be the case where the masses are aneducated,) the goveraireDt will grad- 
ually approach a monarchy. 

True republicanism can exist only where each man enjoys the right of 
participating in the exercise of State sovereignty. When the people are 
once educated, Garibaldi and Kossuth can shield their swords, and societies 
organized to counteract the baneful influence of that harlot, which the en- 
tranced seer of Patmos saw in the Apocalyptic vision, can disband. When 
generals of ancient and modem times marched home from conquest, it be- 
came at once a serious question how to dispose of such a dangerous force. 
Many ambitious generals, Csesar among the ancients, and Napoleon among 
the moderns, turned their victorious arms against the life of their respec- 
tive governments. Had the brave half million of soldiers who followed the 
victorious career of Grant and Sherman, been uneducated, what dangers 
would have threatened us. But we entertained no such feais. We knew 
that those bronzed veterans who had stood like a wall of fire between us 
and disunion, were willing to be disbanded when their services were no 
longer needed. For they were generally men of education, comprehending 
the issues at stake, and knowing well when the duties of the soldier were 
at an end, and when the duties of the citizen commenced. General Grant's 
almost omnipotent popularity with the soldiers would have availed him 
nothing, had he attempted to play the role of Crosar or Napoleon. Popu- 
lar education exerts such an important influence upon the national mind, 
that all great statesmen have carefully considered it as an important ele- 
ment in the great social problem of reform. 

I hail with delight the agitation of the question, whether our government 
ought not to establish a national bureau of education. The national gov- 
ernment, as such, has never given that attention to education its impor- 
tance demands. I can see no argument in favor of an agricultural bureau 
that does not apply, afortiorij to the establishment of an educational bureau. 
Isaac Newton, Commissioner of Agriculture, in his report for 1863, truth- 
fully says: '* There are, really, but two great sources of national wealth — 
the soil and the mind of a nation. Where do we find the most prosperous 
individuals, communities and nations ? Where the mind and soil are most 
cultivated. If then the cultivation of these add wealth, power, and pros- 
perity to a nation, the lack of either, where it might abound, is so much 
waste of national capital." It is the sacred and bounden duty of our gov- 
ernment to see that all its citizens are educated in mind, soul and body, for 
it will be amply re-paid for the care thus bestowed, by revealing the freest 
government, the noblest philosophy, and the purest religion. Such being 
the influence of education upon the common mind, let its blessings be ex- 
tended lentil they become as common as the air. — John B. Storm, 
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INFLUENCE OF EDUCATION UPON THE MORALS OP A COMMUNITY, A8 ABCEBTAINtl 
BY STATISTICS OV H0USK8 OP REFUGE, ALMS-HOUSES AND PftlSONS. 

Ignorance and crime are companions, going hand in hand working eyil te 
society, and their antidote is education. It has been found that as our ejs- 
tenf of public schools has been made more efficient and wide spread, tht 
mass have been elevated. 

By examining the report of the House of Refuge for Western Pennsyl- 
vania, for the year ending December 1, 1863, we find the following facts in 
reference to the boys' school of that institution : 

First. Number of boys received during year, 106, of whom 42 per cent 
could not read when admitted, and 23 per cent, did not know the alphabet 

Second. .The number of boys discharged during the year was 86, of 
whom 64 per cent, could not read when admitted, and 34 per cent, did not 
know the alphabet. 

Third. Number in institution at above date, 213, of whom 73 per cent 
could not read, and 60 per cent, did not know their letters when admitted. 

The thirty-sixth annual report of the board of managers of the House of 
Refuge of Eastern Pennsylvania shows the following facts relative to the 
boys' school of that institution : 

Admitted during the year, 78, of whom 46 per cent could not read, and 
30 per cent, did not know their letters. 

These reports show that very few of the pupils had been instructed at 
all, and that they had not advanced beyond the mere elements of the branches 
usually studied in our schools when they were admitted. Here, then, 
we have the evidence that ignorance and t:rime go hand in hand, and assis^t 
in building up the strong-holds of misery and ruin, and that education has 
much to do with the welfare of society. Where the proper training is not 
given, the seeds of infamy and shame are sown, and they beget an inability 
to feel and know the high privileges of this world, and consequently society 
must suffer. 

It is not intended that persons receive absolutely no intellectual training 
but that many receive but comparatively a small portion of it ; and henct 
their undone condition so frequently ensues. 

Mr. Porter has made a report showing the character and edacation of 
those committed for crime in England and Wales, from 1837 to 1847. This 
report shows that the greatest part of the immorality of those committed 
was the direct effect of neglected education. He says: "If we class to- 
gether those who could neither read nor write, and those who hare only ai 
imperfect acquaintance with the elementary branches of knowledge, we find 
in the returns made in the table, that there were oat of 252,544 pereoni 
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committed, and whose degree of iostruction were ascertained, the great pro- 
portion of 229,300, or more than 90 in 100 were uninstracted persons, while 
only 1,085 persons had enjoyed the advantages. of instruction beyond the 
elementary degree, and only 22, ]n9 had mastered, without advancing be- 
yond the acts of reading and writing. 

** In each 10,000 persons committed for crime, there were of 



Those wholly nninstructed and those who could read only or 

read imperfectly .• 

Those who conid read and write well 

Those superiorly instructed 



Males. Females 



7,803 

791 

42 



1,766 

86 

2 



o> *o^ I 



1,864 



Total. 



9,099 

877 

44 



10,000^ 

"How much the internal peace of the country may be affected by the preva- 
lence of ignorance or the spread of knowledge, may be reasonably inferred 
from the state of instruction of perjons tried at the special commission in 
October, 1842, arising out of the recent risings in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, as shown by the following table : 





Cbeshlre. 


Lancashire. 


Stafford. 


Total. 


Number who conld neither read nor write ..•• 


26 

80 

28 

9 


47 
26 
97 
28 


81 
99 
69 
86 
1 


164 


Do .read only • 


166 


Do read and write imperfectly 

Do do well 


185 
78 


Do had superior instruction 


1 












93 


198 


276 


676 



Other tables and information could be presented, showing the influence 

of ignorance on the morals of community, but these are deemed sufficient. In 

the above table we find only one person among 576 whose instruction was 

of a superior kind, and even this superior instruction probably lacked the 

^moral element. — Geo, Yeagley, 



THE PROPRIETT OF INOBEASINO THE NUMBER OF BRANCHES TAUGHT — WHAT 
B&ANOHBS SHOULD BE ADDED, IF ANT. 

The more abstnise branches are not, for that reason, the more important. 
The A-B-C-darian is the future scholar, of whatever grade. A foundation 
very badly laid, seldom, if ever, supports an excellent edifice; and shabby 
walls do not permit a high finish, and are never very well furnished. Bat 
if all that is attempted is well done, comfort and convenience are the sare 
result, be the edifice large or small. Why should not the same oonseqaencee 
follow in bvilding an education ? 
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Orthography, und its inseparable attendant, orthoepy, are at first ac* 
quired by mere dint of application, and retained by the memory, which re- 
quires a very considerable amount of time and labor, by both teacher and 
pupil, and should continue to a greater or less extent throughout the entire 
course of a common school education. 

Next in order comes reading ; and who, that ever taught a common school, 
does not recollect the amount of labor and the trial of patience required to 
correct the little blunderer, the drawler and the inattentive ? This branch 
requires, also, more or less attention throughout the entire common school 
course, to break up monotonous tones and inflections, and produce proper 
modulations, tone and quantity of voice ; and make intelligent and fluent 
readers. 

Writing, being partly intellectual and partly mechanical, is seldom 
brought to proficiency in a common school ; but is nevertheless necessary 
to be taught, and requires considerable time and attention. 

Mental and written arithmetic, together, require the attention, to a con- 
siderable degree, of each pupil nearly the remaining time after commen- 
cing them. 

Geography is laborious to pupils who do not commit to memory^ easily; 
and the recitations and instructions in map drawing, and other relevant 
matters, take no inconsiderable portion of the teacher's time. 

As for grammar, it would be a pleasure to see the common school where 
one in five of all the pupils, registered in the report-book, have become even 
tolerable, self-dependant grammarians. Where there is one such school, 
I venture the opinion that there are five hundred schools wherein they will 
fall short of one in ten. 

For ungraded common schools, therefore, it is not desirable that the num- 
ber of branches should be increased, but that the branches already required 
should be more thoroughly taught and understood. 

With regard to graded schools, the grade must determine the number, 
as well as the character of the branches taught. No limit can be fixed to 
the sphere of a graded school. — F. J. Chadwick. 



GROUNDS — THEIB SIZE, FENCES AND 8HRUBBSBT. 

The selection of land, on which to erect school houses, deserves particular 
attention. The lot should bo easy of access, dry, free from rocks, and if 
possible, in every respect a pleasant situation. If such cannot be had near 
the desired location, ground should be selected as near as possible, sus- 
ceptible of such improvement as will render it suitable. 

Every school lot should be of sufficient size to afford the scholars ample 
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space for play and healthy exercise. These are as necessary for the develop- 
ment of the physical faculties as books are for the intellectual, and ought 
not to be overlooked in the selection of lots. 

As for siEC, they may vary to suit the wants of the school. The rural 
schools require not less than half an acre ; more than thi«, in most instances, 
would be desirable. 

The ground should be neatly fenced. This can be done at a small ex- 
pense. It adds beauty to the appearance, protects whatever of value is 
growing in the enclosure, conduces to cleanliness of the ground, makes 
every scholar fully acquainted with the legal boundaries of their territory, 
and is a fixed monitor to prevent trespasses by the pupils in the adjaceut 
fields or orchards. 

Should we now leave the school house to every raking wind that blows, 
and every ray that the mid-summer sun pours down on its walls and win- 
dows ? The very birds cannot find a shrub to shelter them. The neces- 
sity of planting native trees to break the wind in winter and afford shade 
and beauty in summer is apparent. Every school house, in connection with 
its ground, fence and shrubbery, absolutely requires such a degree of artistic 
skill expended upon it, as will make the bouse and its surroundings one 
of the most attractive places in the neighborhood ; a place where children 
delight to be. Native trees are our choice; fine young maples, elms, bass- 
wood and tulip trees. Plant them during the latter part of February if the 
weather is mild ; if not, in March. Dig wide, large and deep holes for them ; 
have some good loam from the fence corners or woods to put about the roots. 
Take them up with all the roots entire ; cut off a part of the top and shorten 
the remaining limbs. Do not cut or shorten the entire top, as that destroys 
the characteristic form for several years. Use some evergreens, such as 
balsam firs, spruces, hemlocks, pines and cedars. The same method of 
planting applies to these as described above. The pruning should be dif- 
ferent. Select small trees; cot nothing from the top ; only remove a few 
of the lower limbs, when it will add beauty to the form. 

As long as the riches and beauty of the sylvan treasures that nature has 
so unsparingly scattered over our land, and around our homes, remain un- 
noticed and unadmired, so long would it be indeed a most hopeless tusk to 
attempt to promote improvement in that department which depends entirely 
upon taste. 

Some houses are erected in natural groves of second growth trees, where 
little is required, except a fence to preserve the shrubbery from destruction. 

The foregoing remarks are intended for those who firmly believe that a 

little patch of ground, about the length and width of the intended house, is 

all that is necessary, and if some worthless, rockey point, which is fit for 

nothing else, can be found, so much the better. They are also intended for 

4 App. School Rsp. 
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those who have been inatrameatal in selecting ground and bnilding as cIoM 
as possible to the public highway, with a fence running up to the house on 
each side, the door opening to the road, where dirt and dust is two or three 
inches deep in dry weather, and an equal depth of mud and mire in wet 
weather, with no suitable ground for play and recreation, unless the grounds 
of neighbors are trespassed on. — S. W. Smith. 



SCHOOL GROUNDS. 

Too little attention has been paid to the selection of school groands. It 
frequently happens, that more pleasaut and attractive locations are selected 
for barns than for educational purposes One reason that may be assigned 
for this, is that grounds are sometimes offered gratuitously or at a reduced 
price, and are accepted from motives of economy, though insufficient or badly 
located. As the great fundamental principle of our public system of in- 
struction is, that the wealth of the nation should educate the children of the 
nation, those whose duty it is to make provision for the continuance of this 
system, should spare no pains in selecting, nor economize too closely in se- 
curing proper grounds. Liberal expenditure for this purpose does not im* 
poverish, but will prove a blessing to the present, and a rich inheritance to 
future g^erations. In many instances, school houses have ao groands 
attached to them, and in others, so small as to answer no practical purpose. 
Where any thing like suitable grounds have been provided, they are often 
neglected, no attention being paid to fencing, shade trees, walks or flowers. 
Heaps of rubbish and stagnant pools of water often render them nnples" 
sant, unhealthy and undesirable for recreation. 

Gonvenience of Access. — L'he object in selecting school groands and 
locating school houses, is to accommodate the citizens of a district with as 
convenient school facilities as possible. The least distance to be traveled 
by the greatest number of pupils attending the school, should determine 
the proper location, and not the centre of the district. The distribution of 
population, the direction of highways, and the course of hills and streams^ 
arc all to be well considered. 

Adaptability of Orounds. — The grounds selected should be level or slope 
gently. They should be dry, and free from all obstructions that woald inter* 
fere with the healthful sports of children, and susceptible of a reasonable im- 
provement. The air and the sun- beams should freely visit the play-grounds, 
that the pupils may share in their life giving influence. The location should 
be at such a distance from noisy highways, and other public places, that the 
minds of pupils will not be diverted from study. Beauty of location and 
healthiness of neighborhood should be regarded. 
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SHe. — Tbe size of grounds will sometimes be governed by circamstances. 
In cities and towns, wbere an appropriate qnantitj of ground cannot be 
t)btained, and in districts, where the means will not jastify the outlay, the 
school authorities must content themselves with small play grounds, well 
improved. A half acre should be the smallest amount purchased, and, when 
this is the quantity, only a small portion can be appropriated to ornament, 
«nd the pupils' exercises must necessarily be restricted. It is better, how- 
ever, to purchase an acre, or even more, when it can be done at a reasonable 
cost, for it will well subserve the purposes for which it is purchased. 

Shape. — The shape of school grounds of ordinary size should be rectangu- 
lar. The length should extend north and south, and should be to th« width 
«8 thre« to two. The building should front the south. 

Plan. — It is better to place the building at about the distance of one-third 
the length of the ground from the front, and in a line extending lengthwise 
through the centre of the ground. Every school lot should be enclosed with 
A neat and substantial fence. A close, high board fence, should extend from 
the centre of the back part of the house to the centre of the back line of the 
ground ; then the ground will be divided into three parts ; the two behind 
and at either side of the house, for recreation 4 the front for ornamental pur- 
poses, consisting of grass plots, flower beds and shrubbery ; and should con- 
tain shade trees, under which the weary may rest when the play ground 
has lost its charms. A walk should extend from the front entrance of the 
lot to the front of the building, thence right and left across the lot, in a line 
with the front of the building. Appropriate apparatus should be furnished 
the pupils for exercise, and the teacher should be held responsible for all 
school property. 

AdvarUage8,*--The advantages of school grounds properly arranged and 
well supplied with apparatus, will be readily perceived by all who are in- 
terested in the development of the mental and physical capacities of Ihe 
rising generation. Children are naturally active, and demand free bodily 
exercise for the full development of their physical organizations. Periods 
of recreation should alternate with periods of study, so that in the develop- 
ment of the mind, the health of the body will not be impaired. Where there 
is DO play-ground attached to the house, the pupils are compelled to try- 
pass upon neighboring property, and by frequently wandering beyond the 
Immediate control of the teacher, are often exposed to danger and the con- 
traction of evil habits. Neat and desirable school grounds would increase 
the regularity in attendance, and have tendency to remedy the foregoing 
evils. The teacher's presence on the play- ground will elevate the tone of 
the exercises, afford opportunities for giving valuable lessons in natural his- 
tory, and enable him to learn the disposition of his pupils. — r^oiruit J, Teal 
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THE USE OF APPARATUS. 




This subject admits of at least a two- fold consideration; the utilitj or 
practicability, and the method or application. We shall attempt, briefly, 
to consider conjointly the utility and the method of using apparatus in all 
grades of schools. 

We do not advocate the introduction of the natural sciences, as branches 
of study into our common schools at the present time, but there are so 
many facts of interest that should be known by the sons and daughters of 
laborers, artisans and the wealthy alike, that we hold it to be a mistaken 
idea to withhold the mighty powers and wonders of nature, as shown and 
proven by the lever of the philosopher, the telescope of the astronomer, the 
crucible of the chemist, the battery of the electrician, the hammer of the 
geologist, or the microscope of the botonist, until that period just prior to 
the finishing of an education ! 

These facts and principles, we believe, should be taught with the first 
instructions imparted to youth, and should be continued throughout the en- 
tire educational period of life, bearing in mind, however, that such facts 
should be chosen as come within the comprehension of the learner, ad- 
vancing from simple to abstract as the mind expands. There are thou- 
sands of facts of interest in the material world which would be beneficial to 
be known by every one, even if the philosophical "why" could not be an- 
swered. If we ivithhold instruction until a logical reason can be compre- 
hended of everything, we should never become instructors. 

We do not advocate a plan of instruction that would make scholars 
** smatterers in all things," nor do we advocate that other process of simpli- 
fication, by which scholars will always retain the minds of children. We 
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advocate the adoption of a golden mean, and therefore believe in the use of 
apparatus in all grades of schools. 

Our common schools are generally deficient in all kinds of apparatus, ex- 
cept the black-board, which perhaps is of more universal utility than any 
one other means of illustration. Any teacher who thoroughly understands 
the nae of the black-board, need not fail to interest and instruct the gener- 
ality of scholars. By the use of the black-board, can be illustrated all the 
principles of orthography, reading, penmanship, arithmetic, geography and 
grammar, for they are sciences, that in some form address themselves directly 
to the eye, and we believe that the means used by the teacher, in illuHtra- 
tioUj should be al opted by the scholar in application. If a peculiar sound 
of the human voice is the subject of instruction, the character that repre- 
sents or modifies that sound, should be represented on the black-board ; if 
a certain inflection or intonation of voice should be applied, the black-board 
should be used to illustrate it ; if a geometrical line is under consideration 
in treating on penmanship, resort to the black-board, to enforce the instruc- 
tion ; if — but why illustrate the utility of the black-board in arithmetic or 
any branch of mathematics ? If a peculiar formation of land or water is 
being considered, represent that peculiarity on the black-boark; if an 
idiom of language claims attention in the school room, rivet the attention 
by the black-board I 

The black-board is more powerful than the wand of the magician, in ex- 
plaining the mysteries of, and giving the teacher ''dominion over the fish 
of the sea, and over the fowls of the air, and over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth." 

The black-board should be used only wMn the object of instruction can 
not be presented to the class; for the object is far superior to any repre- 
sentation of it. 

The faith of many scholars is similar to that of the disciple, Thomas — 
only seeing is believing. 

If a teacher is so unfortunate to have scholars of this class, the black- 
board is the means to increase their faith. Illustrate a principle of science, 
as the intensity of light, upon the black-board one day, and prove the truth 
of the illustration by actual experimentation the next day, and yon have 
done much towards removing doubt or skepticiFm. 

Another means of utility of the black-board is to make it a test of com- 
prehension of a subject. Describe without illustration, and require the 
scholar to illustrate from your description; illustrate without describing, 
and require the scholar to describe from your illustration. 

There are many objects of interest which cost no more than a place in 
the school room, that could be used effectually by every intelligent teacher. 
The fruits of our native trees, the seeds of our common grains and vege- 
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tables, the teeth, feet, etc., of domestic and wild animals, the twi^ and 
leaves of forest trees, specimens of useful minerals, fragments of rocks, coal, 
pebbles, and a great variety that would interest both joung and old, should 
be in eyery school room. I have found them my most valuable assistaats 
in rendering interesting a lesson in reading or geography, or in teaching the 
meaning of a strange word. I know nothing so useful to a class just start- 
ing in composition, as the simple means that I have mentioned. Tbey all 
possess qualities or characteristics, and to enumerate and describe them, is 
the first natural step in this art. 

It is the duty of the teacher to mstruet as well as to catechise, and the 
amount of mental development will materially depend upon the method 
which he adopts. 

I do not advocate the '' pouring-in process,'^ which appears to be so inti- 
mately connected with much of the science of object teaching, but an in- 
telligent teacher can awaken a spirit of inquiry and self-reliance withoot 
resorting to '* this mind-crushing process,'' by investigating what aschoUr 
should know of a subject, and making that the basis of further investigations 
and conclusions. To educate, we believe, means, if traced to its original, 
to feed, to nourish, to sustain, and the true teacher tries to feed the growing 
mind with suitable pabulum. 

Next in utility to the black-board, we deem an instrument which we have 
•tyled the geo- scope. It consists of a water-tight box, about two feet 
square, and six inches in depth. This should be nearly filled with fine sand 
or clay. The teacher has now the means of rearing up mounts and moun- 
tain chains, scooping out vales, valleys and plains, tracing .rivulets and 
rivers, and hollowing out the ifllghty ocean, all in miniature. Fill the geo- 
icope thus arranged with a sufficient quantity of water, and scholars cat 
trace the relation existing between mountains and valleys, continents and 
eceans, rivers and seas, and the whole catalogue of geographical terms 
which are so unintelligible to young scholars. 

I have frequently reviewed, by means of this instrument, an entire grand 
division with its surrounding islands, more thoroughly by one recitation 
than I could have done in a week by the assistance of maps alone. Scholars 
delight in constructing a portion of the world and reciting from their work, 
instead of maps. 

These little objects of which we have already written, now become of 
great value. As an illustration, sappose the United States to have been 
reared up in our geoscope ; assign to one scholar, to strew rice over that 
portion in which rice is cultivated ; to another, to trace the wheat pro* 
ducing sections; to another, the cotton producing sections; to another, the 
•orn, etc. The same use can be made of minerals. In teaching the habits 
of animals, I have recourse to pictures of the animals, which can be cut out 
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of at) old, DselesB book ; thus the relation existing between the animal and 
vefretable kingdoms becomes perceptible. One cannot fail to perceive the 
utility of this cheap, nnassaming instrument, which is within the reach of 
every teacher who attempts to teach this most delightfcil science. 

In my own experience I have made it a principle to experiment as little 
as possible myself, and only to assist my scholars when they could not 
sncceed I introduced them to such pieces of apparatus as they could not 
injure, and from those led them on gradually, with care and attention, until 
I could trust them with apparatus involving considerable delicacy of con- 
struction. My motto is, the awakened student is more than half taught. 
A taste for observation and investigation can be developed by exposing to 
the view of pupils something involved in mystery, and I adopted the plan 
of allowing scholars to arrive, if possible, at the use of everything before ex- 
plaining it to them. Another great use of apparatus, for our common schools, 
is the interest which it creates on the part of patrons. An announcement 
that a subject of interest to the communiy, at large, would be discussed and 
ilkistrated upon a certain evening of the week, has never failed to fill the 
school room with an attentive audience. I have frequently invited patrons, 
verbally and by note, to attend school but part of a day, but to no efifect. 
A teacher of any tact can, during one of these evening sessions, embrace an 
opportunity to address patrons upon the importance of school visitations. 
I will give one case as an illustration. I requested a boy, who informed 
me that he could not attend school the next day, on account of it being 
"butcher day,'' to bring me an eye or two of the slaughtered animals. 
I obtained them, and announced to my school that I would explain the struc- 
ture of the eye that evening. The room was filled with patrons and pu- 
pils, but being interrupted by many inquiries from the patrons I was not able 
to complete my instruction, and announced that I would resume it the fol- 
lowing afternoon after recess. 

Long before the appointed time my patrons began to "drop in,'* and 
after they had heard several recitation3, I completed my remarks upon the 
structure of the eje. I have related this instance, one of many, to show 
the utility of apparatus, perhaps from a hitherto unconsidered stand- point. 

8, B. Beiges, 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE AND APPARATUS. 



It is of the first importance that the schools to which children are sent 
from four to eight months in the year, should be supplied with suitable far- 
niture and the necessary apparatus; important, because the health of the 
body and development of the mental and moral faculties depend greatly on 
the suitableness of these facilities. It is truly alarming to visit many of oor 
schools, and see the habits of wrong and unhealthy positions of body, that 
are induced by injurious furniture, to say nothing of the inconvenience and 
discomfort experienced by the pupils. 

The furniture of every school room should be constructed with special re- 
ference to the health, comfort and convenience of the pupils. Parents too 
often think only of the cultivation of the mental and moral faculties of their 
children when they send them to school. They forget that their physical 
development requires any attention. They expect, indeed they are disap- 
pointed, if at the expiration of the school term, they do not readily perceive 
the mental improvement made by the child, but there is little inquiry after 
the physical culture. The child may look pale and sickly, but these are 
generally attributed to " too close confinement and application to studj,'' 
when the truth is, in a majority of cases, it was caused by a vicious atmos- 
phere or ill- constructed seats and desks, or all these combined. 

Mental and moral culture cannot be too highly prized, but there must also 
be a harmonious development of the physical. What will it avail to have 
an educated head and heart, if the body be sickly and diseased ? What we 
want is " a sound mind in a sound body.'' 

Seats and Desks. — As a means to the above end, the furniture of the 
scii jol room must be constructed so as to conduce to health. The seats and 

desks must be graded, so that each 
pupil can be accommodated with a 
grade proportioned to bis size.— 
When seated, his feet should rest 
firmly on the floor, and his arms 
should have easy action on the desk, 
without either raising them above 
the proper level for free use, or com- 
pelling him to Btoop,so as improperly 
to bend the body and contract the chest. As they are frequently found now, 
the large pupils, when writing, almost lie down on the desk, while the amall 
pupils present the aspect of hanging on the desk by the chin. Seats from 
eleven to seventeen inches high, and desks from twenty-four to thirty 
inches high and twenty inches wide, will be pretty well adapted to the 
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demands of pupils. The desks should always front to the teacher's stand 
and the black-board. The seats and desks now in use, are yarious. The 
most common in the ru- 
ral districts, perhaps, is 
the double seat and desk 
which, when properly 
constructed, answers a 
Ter J good purpose. The 
single desk has some 
advantages over the 
double desk Each pu- 
pil is seated alone, tukcs 
charge of bis own books 
and is held accountable 
for the care, neatness 
and order of his desk ; 
besides, whispering can 
be better prerented. The scat to this desk should be a chair, with a com- 
fortaVile baek, and a cast iron base made fast to the floor. Some prefer the 
revolving chair, but there are well founded objections to it. The passages 
between the tiors of desks should not be less than twenty-two inches wide, 
and the desks should never be joined to the walls of the house. At least 
two feet of a passage should be left next to the wall. 

BecitcUion Benches. — Kvery school should be furnished with one or two 
recitation benches, with comfortable backs, so that pupils may be seated 
during recitations, and preserve proper positions. 

Teacher^H Denk. — A neat, well constructed article of teacher's desk adds 
greatly to the convenience, and the appearance of the school room. It should 
have one long, shallow drawer, as a place to deposit out- line maps for safe 
keeping when not in use. Under this should be two small drawers for 
school register, teacher's text-books, small articles of apparatus, such as 
numeral frame, square and cube root blocks, hemisphere globe, &c. A com- 
fortable chair for the teacher should accompany it. 

Platform — The floor across the entire end of the room by the black-board 
and just in front of it, should be raised about fifteen 
inches higher than the other part of the floor, and 
it should be six or eight feet wide. This will give 
the teacher, when at his desk, a better view of the 
school, give more prominence to black-board exer- 
cises, and be very useful for examinations at the 
close of school. 

Black-board. — This is one of the most useful 
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and indiBpensable articles of school furniture. The ingenious teacher will 
find use for it in every branch now taught. The school that is without a 






good black-board, gives~^vidence that it is not in a prosperous condition, 
and that the parents are cither careless or negligent in providing for the 
educational wants of their children. The black-board should not be less 
than five feet wide, and come within two feet of the floor. It should extend 
across the entire end of the room behind the teacher's desk. 

Black-board Britshett and Pointers are very necessary in black- board ex- 
ercises, and should always be furnished for the pupils. 

Apparatus Closets, — At each end of the black- 
board, on the side walls, will be very suitable 
places for closets in which the principal part of the 
apparatus of the school may be kept It will be 
very convenient for giving illustrations and mak- 
ing experiuunts. 

Dinner Closets and Clothes Pins are very essen- 
tial aud should be arranged near the entrance of 
the school room. 

Apparatus — The neglect to furnish the school 
room with suitable apparatus has operated greatly 
both against giving and receiving instruction. There are principles and ob- 
jects in the course 
of common school 
instruction, that 
cannot be so well 
understood or con- 
veyed to the mind 
with such clear- 
ness and correct- 
ness as by the usa 
of appropriate ap- 
paratus. To qrge 
the importance of 
apparatus is only 
to insist that tea- 
chers and pupils 
•hall be furnished with the tools necessary to do their work well. 
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There is a kind of superficial, parrot*like method of giying instraction too 
•ommoa. It will fall as far 
abort of accomplisbiog the 
ohject designed, as the 
means employed to effect it 
are inadequate. The mind 
of the pupil must be reach- 
ed, and he must be taught 
to think, reason, compare 
and exercise his own judg- 
ment. To suppose that the 
teacher can effect tbis with- 
out the necessary appara- 
tus, is as unreasonable as TIkmispwri Glom. 
to think that the farmer could cultivate the soil, or gather in his harvest as 
well with the implements used thirty years ago, as with the improved ma- 
chinery now In use. 

By the proper use of the dif- 
ferent articles of apparatus, 
the time and labor of the teach- 
er are economized. Convince 
the farmer that he can save 
money and economize time and 
labor by the use of the mow- 
iDg machine, and he says at 
once, " I must have thtit ma- 
chine. '^ The seamstress, tired 
of plying the needle from day 
to day, seeks the sewiug ma- 
ehine, by which she does as 
much work in one day as she 
formerly did in ten. The mechanic, too, is eager to find the best tools and 
machinery to economize 
time and save labor lu (n 

ihort, we may go the I 

whole round of business 
engaged in by men, and 
it will be found that the 
demand for labor saving 
machinery is universal. 

We insist that the same 
spirit of improvement 
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and progress will characterize onr methods of imparting iDStraction. Let 
OS remember, that if it pays to expend large sums of money to procure time 
and labor-saving machines to work on material substances, it will pay in- 
finitely better to furnish such apparatus and facilities for the school room, 
as are calculated to interest, instruct and impress the mind with prin- 
ciples and objects never to be forgotten. 

Without stopping to speak of the importance of each article of ap- 
|%| P^^^^u^ mentioned, I will give a list of such things as should be found 
in every common school. They are as follows, viz : Orthographical 
cards, containing primary spelling and reading lessons, and a chart of 
elementary sounds ; drawing slates and objects for drawing ; out-line 
maps ; a black-board ; a numerical frame ; square and cube root blocks ; a 
hemisphere globe ; a terrestrial globe ; a tellurion and a thermometer. 

J. L Reed, 



SCHOOL AROHITECl'URB. 

The first step in the erection of a school house, is the choice of a suitable 
location^ And the selection of a site, where the immortal mind is to receive 
many of its earliest and most lasting impressions, and is to be trained in an 
important sense for usefulness here and for happiness hereafter, is a step of 
vast importance. It is not merely the selection of a lot where animals are 
to be fed, but it is the choice of a spot, which is to effect the tastes, and 
form the character, and influence the destinies of generations yet unborn. 
The location is to do much toward making the school attractive or repul- 
Bive ; much toward advancing or retarding the intellectual and social wel- 
fare of a whole community. Hence the selection should regard the health, 
the convenience, the happiness, the morals and the intellect of those so soon 
to act on life's great stage. 

Instead of being some mere point by the wayside, exposed to the danger, 
interruptions and contaminations of public travel, it f^hould be a definite lot, 
capable of being fenced and suitably ornamented ; ample enough for the in- 
nocent sports and legitimate enjoyments of childhood, and so retired from 
all im])roper influences, as not to expose the health of the pupil to injury, 
his manners to rudeness, or his morals to contamination. 80 far as possi- 
ble, it should be equally convenient and accessible to all for whose benefit 
it is intended, sheltered on the north by some pleasant grove or hill, and in- 
clined gently in front toward the south, with a clean sweep of pure fresh 
air from the south-west. Instead of being a bleak, rough, rocky, repulsive 
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spot, it fehould be, of all others, the most pleasant. Beauty is a want of 
mauV soul, and should bo fostered in every step of his culture. Ilenee the 




site of the school house should be one of pleasantness — all its paths should 
be peace. It should be placed aiuid the choicest charms of naiure, removed 
from all those inllnences which tend i-o strongly to corrupt and destroy. The 
tavern, the store, the shop, the railroad, the furnace and the factory, with 
their evil communicntions and corrupting manners should be avoided. The 
materijila of which tiie house is to be built, must necessarily be decided by the 
circumstances of each case. If properly constructed, it may^ be composed 
of brick, wood or stone, and yet answer well the purpose for which it is 
designed. Brick 



probably makes 
the neatest, dri- 
est, and in all re- 
spects the most 
desirable house, 
and in fome lo- 
calities can be had 
economically; but 
in most cases 
wood is found 
cheapest, and is ■^" 
nearly as well ^ 
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adapted to the purpose. Log housps, square timber houBes, and housefl 
covered with plaster, are not desirable, and should in moat cases be dis' 
carded. Franio buildiugs, neatly and substantially built and properly or*^ 
namentcd, are generally preferable to every other, and in most cases mast 
necessarily be udoptod The l)est form probably is that of a parallelo- 
gram, whoBo length \a a quarter more than its breadth, with the* teacher's 
desk at the middle of one end. After sufficient rooms are partitioned off 
for clothes and apparatus, and space allowed for teacher's desk and recita- 
tion seats, the study room should be nearly square. Such a room brings 
each scholar in front of the teacher, and sufficiently near to bear and be 
heard, and properly governed. 
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The size of the building mast ne^ 
cessarily be determined by tb« 
number of pupils to be accommo- 
datedv Due allowance should al- 
ways be made for rooms for hats 
aud coats, for closets, for appara- 
tus and books, and for space for 
teacher's desk and recitation seats. 
The height of ceiling should be from 
thirteen to fifteen feet, and floor 
space of about twelve square feet 
should be allowed each pupil, in- 
cluding the teacher or teachers in 
the calculation. Less height of 
ceiling will curtail breathing room, 
and endanger the health of teach- 
er and scholar, and less floor space 
will endanger the comfort of the 
scholar and the order and pro- 
gress of the school. The building 
should be well lighted, and the 
windows for this purpose, should 
be arranged along the sides, rath- 

OE«.:.VD PLAN OF A CC-NTRT SCHOOL H0U8B. ^^ ^^^„ j^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^,^ 

B-Entr,ac. H-Ua.i s f«t by 8 f«.t It^'''-" <"->»* to the ceiliog and let down froi 

fm. C— Bojs' coat rctom. L and G— To be fitted with ^ ^ 

•helTc^ hook« and ambrella stands ; may b« used for n- above. WindoWS In a SChool rOOm 
citations; can be warmod by leaving: door. open. S~9toTe. ^^^0 not 80 mUCh tO look OUt frOffi, 
DD — rapils'doflkx. Kit— Hesitation sottees 8 fret long, Beat j • • i • i. 

»incbp« vride and 14 incbe- hife-h. BBB-Piatform raised as to admit air and light, and bj 
Winches. BBD—uiack -boards. T— Toacber»i. de-nk. V— gQc^ an arrangement the light will 

Ventilator and smoke chimney. XXX— Narrow seat ex- , 

tending around on thr.e .Ides of hou^ to platform. 8 Inches ^^^ mcreased . and fall agreeably 
wide and 16 inehes high. Widihof aisles next to waUs 90 on the backs and SidcS of the pu* 
inches. Width of alale. between row. of deeks, 90 inche.. -j ^^^ ^^^ directly in their faceg, 
Height of celling 15 ftet. SIm of hnUdlikg Si hy M fcel. '^ * *^ ' 

and the air will be admitted witk 
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cmt endangering the life and 
health of the school. The doors 
of the building should be made 
wider than those of a common 
dwelling house, and open exter- 
nally, so that in case of fire or 
other sudden emergencj, rapid 
egress may be given to all with* 
in. 

The building being finished, 
the next step will be to supply it 
with proper furniture and appa- 
ratus. As to the furniture, the 
school room should be made as 
comfortable and attractive as the 
home. Common humanity would 
dictate, that the room where a 
whole generation is to be con- ^^^'=^ =-^= 

finedsomany consecutive hours ^^'^^^' B-Uot air chamber. C-8moke pipe D-Hpt 
_ ., , "^ forHupplyofpurealr. B— Ventilating roglntor. G— Ejecting 

daily, andtraiDcd both physical- ventilator. 

}y and morally should be liberally supplied with whatevei^can render school 

attractive, and form the body and mind for a vigorous manhood. 

The teacher's desk, luce next 
p^e"] shoald be at least two and a 
half feet wide and five long, with a 
ledge two or three inches high at 
the ends and back, side drawers or 
shelves for books and such other 
articles as occasion may require. 
It should be placed on a platform, 
elevated across one end of the. room, 
and have a substantial and comfort- 
able chair. 

The pupils' desks and seats [^see 
next page'] should all face toward 
the teacher, and be so arranged that 
each pupil may pass to and from 
his own desk, without disturbance 
to any other, and be so substanti- 

II J .1 J J • A J — VentllatingregiHterfortheeflcapeof Impure air F— 

ally and neatly made, and painted gmokepipe. olBjecting Tentiiator 

or varnished, that none will feel inclined to deface or defile them. In height 

and form they shonld be adapted to the siae of the pupils, the seats with 
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comfortable backs, and the desks only sufficientlj high to allow the armi 
to rest on them without raising them above a natural level, aad with a 

covered ink-well, bo inserted 
into each, as not to be in th« 
way of the books or elates that 
may be placed on them. 

Black-boards are now re* 
' garded as one of the most use- 
ful articles of school furniture. 
Next to seats and desks, they 
are certainly the most indis- 
pensable, and in every school room should be abundant. The teacher should 
have his face constantly toward his pupils, with the black-board to the right 
and left. 
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^ OBADKD SEATS FOR MIXKD SCHOOLS. 
Defsku, 31, f.*et long. WJdth of dy'*k, 12 t- Li iuchon. Widtk of scat, 10 inchns. Height of froni t»dge of 
back row cf doskn, 30 Incht.'M. II«Muht of edco nf back row of'BOHts, 16 inchen. Hei(;ht of edge of front 
row of desks, 24 inche**. IleiKbt of odire of front row of Kwita, 12inchoK. Slant of Keai, ^ inch to f-ot. 
fclant of back to svat, U inrlios to the foot. Slant of do^k, 1 inch to the foot. Front ed^'v of de««k, plomb 
with edge of ><«at. 

In addition to seats and desks and black-boards, every school house 
should have a foot- scraper and mat, water bucket and cup, wash-dish and 
towel, broora and duster, umbrella stand and fire irons, clothes hooks and 
dinner shelves. All these, though apparently unimportant in themselves, 
contribute much to the comfort of the teacher and the welfare of the school. 

Hitherto the importance of 
school apparatus, to a great 
extent, has been overlooked, 
and its supply been neglected. 
But now a better day seems to 
dawn, and the public mind be- 
gins to demand that the school 
house be supplied with some- 
thing more than seats and desks. 
^ Teachers find that words are 
not always sufficient to give a clear and distinct idea of the subjects they 
attempt to teach, and ask for aids to illustrate and enforce instruction on 
the mind. Hence, every school, to a greater or less extent, should be sup- 
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pUed with Deeded appantus. Tools shoald be placed in the teaeher'a 
lMUid8» to enable him to do the beat service, with the least expenditure of 

of fands and time.-— 
Whatever he is expec- 
ted to teach, he shoald 
have ample means to 
illnstrate and explain. 
Everj school house 
should have at least a 
bell, a clock, charts, 
gbbes, out-line maps 

A^^^^ A and geometrical sol- 

^r-^ ^fl^^k ^g|j^ JBL ids. Schools of a high 

JHL* ^^^^^ iHIJJL /ilk grade 8ho^ld have 

can do himself or his pupils justice, without a sufficient supply of apparatus. 
The house being finished and supplied with furniture and apparatus, suita- 
ble out-houses should claim the utmout cai e and attention. 

No school house should be considered completed till it has a substantial, 
neat and convenient privj. And the omission to supply one should call 
down the severest censure on those to whom the building of the house, and 
the training of the young, has been entrusted. Education is not confined 
merely to the cultivation of the intellect. It includes, also, the formatien 
of proper habits, the enforcement of sound morality, and the exemplification 
of all those common decencies which tend so strongly to mould the char- 
acter, and make or ruin the future man. And education is effected not only 
through the medium of books, but by all the objects with which the pupil 
is surrounded. Hence everything pertaining to the school house should 
have a salutary social and moral, as well as intellectual impression. Thus, 
few things are of greater importance, and more indispensably necessary^ 
than the privy, and few items in the building of a school house need more 
eareftil arrangement and attention. It should be built as much as possible 
oat of view, without removing it to an inconvenient distance : it should be 
made so neat and comfortable as to claim care and protection, and in form 
and arrangement it should be such as to prevent it from becoming offensive 
to the senses, or injurious to the health of the pupils. The size must, of 
eourse, be in proportion to the size of the school. Every privy, intended 
for a school of both sexes, should have at least two apartments, and be di- 
vided into as many apartments as it has seats, and each apartment should 
be about two and a half feet in width, and five in depth, and painted or 
lime- washed inside with some dark color, to prevent writing or marking on 
b Afp. Bohool Rsp. 
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its wallt. To secure free rentilatioD, a flae ehould be inserted from the 
well to the top of the roof, and a slat window be placed in each gable end 
of the boilding. Each seat ehonld have a hinged corer, some six inches 
wider than the seat, and so hnng as not to open beyond an angle of sixtj 
degrees ; extending, when raised, to a line perpendicular with its firont edge. 
Bach an arrangement will render it impossible to' stand on the seat, and 
oaoIlM it to be always opened when not in use. The building, when finished, 
should have a good lock, and be shaded, and ornamented, and screened with 
suitable shrubbery, and subjected to the frequent inspection of those to whose 
eare it is entrusted. 

A school house thus built, and properly supplied with furniture and ap- 
paratus, it is believed, would be an ornament to the surrounding country, 
and conduce strongly to advance .the social and intellectual intereats of 
these for whom it is intended.— J7. 0. Ward. 
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